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PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



THE innate respect that all Englishmen bear to- 
wards anyone who unmistakeably displays excep 
tional perseverance, integrity, and courage, is m> 
reason for presenting to the public a biography of 
Charles Bradlaugh. That he possesses these great 
qualities, those who read the incidents of his life 
will scarcely be able to deny. While his opinions 
must of necessity excite the most energetic opposition 
in many quarters, there is every reason to hope that 
all parties will ultimately acknowledge his personal 
merits. It is these qualities and the varied events 
of his life that I have attempted to describe ; and in 
the hope that the book may be welcome to friend and 
foe alike, I have carefully avoided the introduction of 
controversial dissertations. 

Of course, it is notorious that Bradlaugh is in reli- 
gious questions an Atheist, in social questions a 
Malthusian, and in politics a Republican. The de- 
fence of these views has been the basis of his every 
action, and it is impossible to lose sight of this fact 
in writing his biography ; but I have refrained from 
reproducing any of his arguments in favor of these 
opinions, so that the story of his life may be read by 

the most timid Christian or the most orthodox victim 
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iv Preface. 

of our conventional laws without the least fear. Not 
that for a moment I would shrink from the discussion 
of the great and fundamental questions which Brad- 
laugh has raised, but that in the present instance I am 
anxious to spread some knowledge concerning the 
man, rather than his doctrines. 

In a separate work these latter might be fitly con- 
sidered, the reader being fairly warned as to the 
character of what he is about to read. But in this 
volume perhaps the greatest service may be rendered 
to the cause of truth by simply seeking to elicit those 
feelings of respect which should exist on both sides 
if any discussion is to be conducted in a dignified 
manner and brought to a satisfactory issue. Now it is 
quite evident that England will be called upon, at no 
distant date, to discuss the opinions which Bradlaugh 
represents ; and therefore it is essential that we should 
be better acquainted with this new spokesman who 
has arisen in our midst. 

So as not to express merely my own view of the 
question, it will be found that Mr. Morrison David- 
son, in his essays on "Eminent Radicals," remarks 
that of all roads by which St. Stephen's may be 
approached, Bradlaugh certainly selected the least 
likely and the most arduous, and yet he has suc- 
ceeded. He has taken infinite pains to spoil his own 
chances. All the great "interests," royalty, aristo- 
cracy, church, chapel, and the public-house, have 
waged war against him, and yet he has surmounted all 
these obstacles. "This unique position," adds Mr. 
Davidson, "he has won by his daring, by his intellect, 
by his titanic energy, and by his general thoroughness 
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of character. If he is not a real hero, he is a sur- 
prisingly clever counterfeit. In his own way, and by 
his own example, he has inspired many thousands of* 
the most abject of his countrymen with reinvigorated 
feelings of self-reliance and renewed hope on earth. 
He has taught them the inestimable lesson of self-help , 
of righteous indignation against oppression." 

By Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner he has 
been described as one of the most powerful amongst 
English orators, and Mr. M. Davidson asserts that, 
excepting Mr. Gladstone, Bradlaugh has perhaps the 
most attached personal following of any politician in 
England. Certainly, the National Secular Society, of 
which he is the President and principal organiser, 
possesses eight London and sixty-one provincial 
branches,^ not to mention a large number of other 
bodies who work with, but do not yet form part of, 
this special association. 

When Bradlaugh's seat in the House of Commons 
was menaced, the efficacy and power of this 
organisation was conclusively demonstrated by the 
fact that a few pounds spent in postage sufficed to 
set all these bodies in motion, and ensured the holding 
of more than a hundred and forty meetings in his 
favor during the course of one single evening. On 
the other hand, when in advertisements, etc., several 
hundreds of pounds had been expended to convoke 
only one meeting in Hyde Park against his admission 
into the House of Commons, barely 400 persons were 

1 There are now twenty-two London and seventy-four provincial 
branches, besides branches in India, Australia and Kew Zealand. — 
Ed. 2nd edition. 
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present, and out of these a large minority were em- 
phatically in Bradlaugh's favor, while thousands of 
enthusiastic supporters waited to greet him in Trafalgar 
Square and Westminster Hall when he was about to 
claim his seat. 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible to deny 
the importance, as a great political fact, of Bradlaugh's 
advent to Parliament ; and the facts of his life, irre- 
spectively of all party feelings, should be known, if 
only as a part of contemporary history. To ensure the 
accuracy of this fragment of the history of our time, 
I applied to Bradlaugh personally, and from him 
obtained the greater part of the material that will be 
found in these pages. By his courtesy and ready 
assistance, I am enabled to give a considerable amouiit 
of information which has not yet been published, and 
could only have been obtained directly from him. 

ADOLPHE S. HEADINGLEY. 
Lo'tulmi, Julyy 1880.- 



PEEFATOEY NOTE TO SECOND 

EDITION. 



THE First Edition, issued in 1880, having been 
exhausted, an Appendix, by Mr. W. Mawer, has 
been added, containing a rough diary of the principal 
events which have happened between the issuing of 
the two editions. 

Juney 1883. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Birth and Scliool Days — Early Trials — Extraordinary Successes 
as an Angler — The Awakening of Political Thought — 
Works as an Errand Boy — Becomes a Sunday School 
Teacher — Is Started on the Boad to Freethought by the 
Parish Clergyman. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH was born on the 26th of 
September, 1833, and is, therefore, still in the 
prime of life. His father was a poor man — in fact, a 
very poor man — ^who struggled painfully for existence 
as a solicitor's clerk, his salary being so small that he 
was compelled to work at home in the evenings. For- 
tunately, he had acquired a small reputation for his 
excellent penmanship, and was able to procure some 
law writing. It appears, also, that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
senior, wrote a few sketches, short stories, and articles 
for the London Mirror. These were signed " C. B***h," 
and must have been published about fifty years ago. 
They produced, however, but little eflEect, and did not 
help to relieve the family from the depressing poverty 
under which they all labored. Nor were the means 
forthcoming to supply Charles Bradlaugh with any- 
thing better than the most elementary education. At 
the age of seven he was sent to the National School in 
Abbey Street, Bethnal Green ; then he went to a small 
private school in the same neighborhood, and when 
finally he attained the ripe age of eleven, it was con- 
sidered that his education was complete. The finishing 
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2 Biography of Charles Bradlaugh, 

touch had been given at a boys' school in Coldharbour 
Street, Hackney Road. 

During this period the family had migrated from 
Bacchus Walk to Bird Cage Walk, where is situated the 
first house that Bradlaugh remembers. It was a poor 
man's cottage, but it was surrounded by a garden 
measuring three-quarters of an acre, which Bradlaugh's 
father cultivated with great assiduity, for he was 
extremely fond of flowers — 2. taste his son has in no 
wise inherited. Nevertheless, the garden was ulti- 
mately abandoned, and the family removed to 13, 
Warner Place, Hackney, where, for seven shillings a 
week, they secured one of the new cheap class " Jerry "- 
built houses, professedly of six rooms, but containing, 
in reality, only four good rooms. It was in this latter 
dwelling thdt Bradlaugh saw the last of his parents, 
and he seems to cherish none of those softening recol- 
lections of home, and the kindness received during 
«arly childhood, which extend their soothing influence 
far beyond the days of youth. Between himself and 
his father there is, however, one distinct link, and 
Bradlaugh is fond of recalling this trait of union that 
has survived the test of many years. The father was 
passionately fond of fishing, and the son knows no 
greater relaxation, no keener enjoyment, than angling, 
nor is there a spot in any county or country that pleases 
him more than the banks of the Lea, where his father 
flshed before him. 

When overwhelmed with work or anxiety, Brad- 
laugh can put aside every care, if he can only secure 
time enough to spend a few hours at the water-side. 
Here he is entirely transformed, not merely by his top- 
boots and waterproof, but his whole mind is concen- 
trated on the hazard of the sport, and no one would 
imagine that he had given a thought to politics or 
theology. His father was wont to get up at tkree in 
the morning, and walk as far as the Temple Mill, on 
the Lea, to secure some fish before business hours. At 
this spot the waters are free to all comers. In his love 
for this sport Bradlaugh has not shown less energy ; 
but as a characteristic trait, he cannot, like many 
anglers, wait for the fish. If the fish will not come to 
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him, he will go after the fish. H^ will be seen all 
over the water, rowing first to one part then to another, 
till he has discovered the best spot. Every inch of the 
bank is familiar to him ; but his favorite localities are 
the Carthagena Weir and the King's Weir. To all the 
fishermen on the Lea he is well known, but not as a 
politician. No one could induce him to talk on such 
subjects while there remained fish in the water. 

Perhaps it is to this great concentration of effort 
that Bradlaugh owes the success which, had he failed 
in all other respects, would, at least, have made him a 
renowned angler. He can, in any case, boast of having 
captured the largest carp which has been taken in 
England with rod and line. It weighed no less than 
14flbs. This remarkable fish, stuffed and preserved, 
is exhibited at the Crown Hotel, Broxboume Bridge, 
and by its side there is another case containing three 
huge bream that weigh over 211bs. This case has no 
rival ; for though single fish of greater size have been 
caught, it would be difficult to find such a trio, and 
may be considered as a distinct title to pre-eminence 
in the angling world. At this same hotel may also be 
seen a trout, weighing llflbs., which Bradlaugh took ; 
but though this latter capture is remarkable, many 
other anglers have been equally fortunate. 

To return to Bradlaugh's boyhood. It is probable 
that the first awakening of political thought occurred 
when he was about ten years old, for he remembers 
discovering among his father's books a copy of Cob- 
bett's " Political Gridiron," which he was able partially 
to understand, and, in any case, he read it with some 
avidity. In those days the Chartist agitation was stir- 
ring the country, and did not fail to excite the minds 
of mere boys. Perhaps Bradlaugh's first political act 
— it was done after much hesitation, and with great 
trepidation — was to enter a chandler's shop and pur- 
chase a halfpenny copy of the "Charter." But the 
reading of this celebrated document did not at first 
produce any very deep impression, and the boy rapidly 
returned to his favorite games. These consisted prin- 
cipally of theatricals, enacted with paper dolls, and, as 
a halfpenny sheet gave all the characters of " The 
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4: Biography of Charles Bradkbugh, 

Miller and his Men," this became the most popular 
play. Sometimes this game was varied by a sham 
fight. Tin soldiers were, of course, too expensive, and 
consequently altogether out of the question ; but, with 
boyish ingenuity, young Bradlaugh collected all the 
old steel nibs he could find. Stuck in a wooden table, 
and standing proudly erect, the larger pens represented 
the cavalry and the smaller ones the infantry, while 
paper pellets, as cannon balls, wrought destruction amid 
these ironside regiments. 

But little time, however, was allowed for these 
childish battles ; the real struggle of life was soon ta 
begin. Bradlaugh was only twelve years old when he 
wasi called upon to work for his living. He was 
appointed to the high dignity and emoluments of errand 
boy in the solicitor's office where his father toiled 
during all his life. More than two years elapsed before 
anything better was found for the youth, who, it was 
easy to discover, possessed exceptional ability. He was 
fourteen years old when he became wharf clerk and 
cashier to a firm of coal merchants in Britannia Fields, 
City Road. Simultaneously with his promotion the 
Chartist movement developed itself, and assumed 
formidable proportions. Joining the general current — 
and, at first, from mere idle curiosity — Bradlatigh at- 
tended various open-air meetings held in his neighbor- 
hood. The acuteness of the crisis, the ardor of some 
of the speakers, inspired him with serious thoughts,, 
awakened a consciousness of his own ignorance, and 
gave him the ambition and the courage to study and 
read whenever he had a leisure moment.. At the same 
time he attended the Church of England r^ularly with 
his parents. So earnest and devoted did he seem that 
he was chosen as one of the Sunday School teachers, 
and Bradlaugh was gradually developing into man- 
hood in a most orthodox and conventional manner, 
when an untoward circumstance occurred which at one 
blow changed the whole tenor of his life. 

The Bishop of London announced that he was about 
to hol^ a confirmation in Bethnal Oreen. The Rev. 
John Graham Packer, the incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Hackney Road, the district where Bradlaugh lived. 
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thereupon determined to distinguish himself. He re- 
solved to select a few of the ablest boys from his class 
and invite the Bishop to question them himself, so as 
to demonstrate the special care he had taken in teaching 
his parishioners all that concerned this solemn event. 
Of course Bradlaugh was signalled out as among the 
most promising pupils, and urged to prepare for confir- 
mation. With the greatest alacrity, and only anxious 
to do what was right, Bradlaugh at once studied the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of England and the 
four Gospels ; but these, unfortunately, he examined 
so carefully that he found they differed. No sooner 
was he convinced of this fact than he forthwith, and 
very naturally, wrote to the Rev. Mr. Packer, respect- 
fully soliciting his aid and some explanation. 

It has often been shown how the greatest events 
result from the most trifling circumstances. The 
Duchess of Marlborough is stated to have lost hei 
temper, quarrelled with Queen Anne, and even 
struck her sovereign patroness because she was put 
out by an indisposition resulting from eating sauer- 
kraut. This dish of sauerkraut, therefore, became 
the cause of the Duke of Marlborough's disgrace, and 
when he lost his influence at Court, England lost 
all the advantages gained by his great victories, and 
recorded in the Treaty of Utrecht. Without seeking 
to establish a comparison between Bradlaugh and the 
Duke of Marlborough, which would be obviously ab- 
surd, it may be said that had the Rev. Mr. Packer 
shown a little more self-control and discretion, Brad- 
laugh might never have been a Freethinker, and the 
thousands of persons whose opinions were changed 
through his influence might have remained Christians 
to this day. 

The incumbent of St. Peter's seems, however, to have 
lost his temper when he discovered that his pupil ven- 
tured to criticise and compare what is generally taken 
for granted. Instead of bringing his superior learning 
and education to bear on the elucidation of the problems 
suggested by Bradlaugh, he wrote to his parents de- 
nouncing the inquiries of their son as Atheistical, and 
further suspended him for three months from his 
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office as Sunday school teacher. At that time, Brad- 
laugh would have shuddered at the mere suggestion of 
becoming an Atheist, but his spiritual pastor evidently 
failed to understand that 

" There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
* * * than in half the creeds.** 

In disgrace, and reluctant to put in an appearance at 
Church when he had been driven away from Sunday 
school, Bradlaugh found time to attend the meetings 
held in Bonner's Fields, where the Hospital for the 
Diseases of the Chest now stands. These gatherings 
were composed of groups varying in number from 
fifty to five hundred. Little hillocks, or accumulations 
of rubbish, were used as platforms, and a variety of 
social, political, and theological subjects were discussed. 
In the centre of one group some energetic speaker 
might be found explaining that all human ills were 
due solely to the prevalence of intemperance. A larger 
crowd would surround the expounders of the five points 
of the Charter, while others equally earnest would join 
in religious discussions. It was in this heterogeneous 
crowd that Bradlaugh found solace for the injury, not 
to say the insult, he had received. Needless to add 
that the anger of his parish clergyman increased rather 
than dispelled his perplexities, and on Bonner's fields 
there were many speakers who brought new and 
powerful arguments to confirm the doubts which had 
spontaneously arisen in Bradlaugh's mind. Neverthe- 
less, when he first took part in these discussions, he 
fought in favor of orthodox Christian doctrines. The 
more often he debated, however, the greater the num- 
ber of tenets, essential to the old faith, which had to be 
abandoned ; and the final blow was struck when, in 
1849, Bradlaugh was induced to engage in a public 
discussion at the Warner Place HaJl, with Mr. J. 
Savage, on the " Inspiration of the Bible." After this,, 
to him, memorable struggle, Bradlaugh was obliged to 
confess that he could not hold out any longer. Frankly 
recognising that he was beaten, he soon proclaimed 
himself a Freethinker. 

In politics, Bradlaugh was little more than a specta- 
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tor, though on one occasion, in 1848, he ventured to 
speak at the meeting which concluded with a free fight 
with the police, and the arrest of Ernest Jones. At 
last matters came to a grand crisis. In the winter of 
1849, Bradlaugh again ventured to approach the Rev. 
Mr. Packer, and submitted to him Robert Taylor's 
" Diegesis," informing him, at the same time, that he 
had become a teetotaller, an act which the reverend 
gentleman considered still further demonstrated the 
infidel tendencies of his former pupil. 

The experience of the past had failed to show this 
reverend gentleman that persuasion and argument, 
rather than hostile demonstrations, were most likely to 
influence a dauntless and independent character. The 
Rev. Mr. Packer, determined, on the contrary, to strike 
a hard blow just at the moment when tact and gentle- 
ness alone were likely to win Bradlaugh back to his 
fold. Mr. Packer, however, did not understand his 
mission as one of peace, gentleness, and loving kind- 
ness. He relied, in preference, on threats and a de- 
monstration of force. After consulting with his father, 
he informed Bradlaugh that his employers gave him 
three days to "change his opinions, or lose his situa- 
tion." Thus, early in life, Bradlaugh found himself 
face to face with this trying temptation — ^the loss of 
position or the abandonment of opinions which he 
could not help entertaining, and agaihst which he had 
fairly and honestly struggled. For it should always be 
borne in mind that Bradlaugh was originally a public 
advocate of Christianity, that his doubts sprang up 
spontaneously as the result of fair and open argument, 
and that it was against his every interest, and, with the 
prospect of starvation staring him in the face, that he 
abandoned the old faith to which he could no longer 
honestly subscribe. Probably neither his father, his 
employers, or his clerical persecutor realised the depth 
of his feelings,' the earnestness of his character and 
convictions. 

Bradlaugh, looking back at these circumstances with 
the calmer reflexion which years bring, is now inclined 
to think that the threat would probably have never 
'been enforced. * It was, doubtless, used only to terrify 
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him into submission. Other and wiser men than a 
mere parish clergyman have adopted this policy, which 
is, indeed, at the foundation of all the religious perse- 
cutions that have distressed humanity and retarded 
progress. But when threats are used on one side, 
resistance is generally forthcoming on the other, and 
Bradlaugh, even at that age, was the last person to 
recant his expressed opinions merely out of fear for 
the consequences they might entail. His decision was 
prompt. Finding that every one was in league against 
him, he determined to leave home, and fight the battle 
of life unaided but independently. 



CHAPTER II. 

Bradlaugh as a Coal Dealer — The Taint of the Infidel — Seeks 
Fortune in Braces — The Boy Orator — Poetic Effusions — 
The First Pamphlet — Poverty and Love — Debt and Des- 

Eair — *'A Borrowed Man" — Private Bradlaugh of the 
►ragoon Guards. 

BRADLAUGH was barely seventeen years old when 
he found himself alone in the streets of London, 
with no money and hardly any clothes. Few youths 
would have dared to face the world with such slender 
resources, but events proved that after all he was not 
quite friendless. In any case, he had made himself 
knewn at several public meetings, and having left 
his home because he differed with the opinions there 
entertained, he naturally sought out those casual 
acquaintances whose views harmonised with his own, 
and found in Mr. Bi B. Jones a true friend. He 
was a well-known old Chartist, whose means were 
more limited than his kindness, for when he heard 
Bradlaugh's story he did not hesitate to offer him 
hospitality for a week. This was sufficient time to 
organise a plan of action, and, as Bradlaugh had 
acquired somfe knowledge of the coal trade, he de- 
termined to become a coal merchant, and he forthwith 
had some cards printed to that effect. His first attempts 
were not, however, of a very fruitful description. 
Without credit or capital a business is not easily created. 
Nor was this all. When Bradlaugh, by dint of per- 
severance, had secured an order, he was obliged to ask 
the purchaser to pay for his coals before he had 
received them. No one would deliver coals on the 
mere recommendation of an unknown and penniless 
boy. Yet, in spite of all these difficulties, he did secure 
a few orders, though the necessity of demanding pay- 
ment in aiivance made it a very limited business. 
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From one source of anxiety Bradlaugh was, however, 
spared. His parents did not institute any pursuit, and 
it has since occurred to him that perhaps after all his 
father was not so inuch opposed to his views as he 
seemed to be. Finding he was not molested by his 
parents, Bradlaugh, on one day of exaltation after the 
receipt of an order for coals, waited till dusk set in, 
and then pushed one of his cards under his father's 
door. This display of malice probably accounts for 
the fact that efforts were not made to discover his 
whereabouts. Mr. Bradlaugh, senior, would scarcely 
have allowed his son, in spite of his views, to starve ; 
but when he found that he proudly styled himself a 
" coal merchant " he was doubtless glad to let the boy 
have his own way, and not sorry either, that a com- 
promising cause of religious discord was removed from 
his home. 

Bradlaugh's principal customer was the good-natured 
wife of a baker, whose shop was situated at the corner 
of Goldsmith's Road. As she required several tons of 
coal per week to bake the bread, the commission on 
this transaction amounted to about ten shillings a 
week, and this constituted the principal source of Brad- 
laugh's income. The spirit of persecution, however, 
was abroad. Some kind friend considerately informed 
the baker's wife that Bradlaugh was in the habit of 
attending meetings of Secularists and Freethinkers, 
where he had been known to express very unorthodox 
opinions. This was a severe blow to the good lady. 
She had always felt great commiseration for Brad- 
laugh's forlorn condition, and a certain pride in herself 
for helping him in his distress. When, therefore, he 
called again for orders she exclaimed at once, but still 
with her wonted familiarity — 

" Charles, I hear you are an Infidel !" 

At that time Bradlaugh was not quite sure whether 
he was an Infidel or not ; but he instinctively foresaw 
that the question addressed him might interfere with 
the smooth and even course of his business ; he there- 
fore deftly sought to avoid the difficulty by somewhat 
exaggerating the importance of the latest fluctuation in 
the coal market. 
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The stratagem was of no avail. His kind but pain- 
fully orthodox customer again returned to the charge, 
and then Bradlaugh had to fall back upon the difficulty 
of defining the meaning of the word Infidel, in which 
line of argument he evidently failed to produce a 
favorable impression. Again and again he tried to 
revert to the more congenial subject of a reduction in 
the price of coals, and when, finally, he pressed hard 
for the usual order, the interview was brought to a 
close by the baker's wife. She declared in accents of 
firm conviction, which have never been forgotten, that 
she could not think of having any more coals from an 
Infidel. 

" I should be afraid that my bread would smell of 
brimstone," she added with a shudder. 

This was a death blow to Bradlaugh's business, 
though for about nine months he struggled against 
terrible odds. Finding that it was almost impos- 
sible to sell coals without possessing at least a little 
capital, he sought fortune in another direction. Mr. T. 
J. Barnes, of Goswell Road, started a marftifacture of 
buckskin braces, and offered him a commission on the ' 
sale of these somewhat luxurious articles of dress. 
When Bradlaugh called in the morning to fetch the 
samples, Mr. Barnes gave him some breakfast ; when 
he brought them back in the evening, his kind em- 
ployer gave him some dinner. Between these two 
important periods of the day Bradlaugh strove hard 
to sell the braces, but seems to have been signally un- 
successful. Probably the braces were only given to 
him as an excuse, as a delicate way of helping him in 
his distress ; and, though Bradlaugh was fervently 
convinced that he was rendering considerable service 
to the business, Mr. Barnes doubtless looked upon the 
transaction as one that enabled him to assist a victim 
of religious intolerance. 

While struggling in the day time for the means of 
existence, Bradlaugh devoted the evenings and the 
Sundays to discussions and meetings. He had found 
a home at the Warner Place Temperance Hall, near 
the Hackney Road. Here he lived with the widow 
and daughters of Richard Carlile, and naturally atten- 
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ded at the meetings held in the Hall. On other occa- 
sions he would speak in the small Hall in Philpot 
Street, or at the open air meetings in Bonner's Fields. 
From the very first he was always a fluent speaker, 
and it was not long before hundreds of persons con- 
gregated on Sunday afternoons to hear the boy orator. 
At that time his views were Deistical, but they were 
rapidly tending towards the extreme phase which has 
rendered Bradlaugh's advancement a matter of such 
great difficulty. He also took part in the agitation in 
Javor of the Poles and the Hungarians, and tried to 
write on these subjects. With the overweening confi- 
dence of youth, he even imagined that he was capable 
of writing verse. His great delight was to conclude a 
speech with a stanza of his own composition. These 
little poems were generally devoted to the laudation of 
Mazzini or Kossuth, and on one occasion some of these 
versQS were printed on a fly sheet of paper. They are 
now, however, scattered and out of print, much to 
Bradlaugh's satisfaction. 

His succfsses as a speaker extended his range of 
acquaintances, and it was at this early date that he first 
met Mr. Austin Holyoake, who afterwards became one 
of his most intimate friends and co-workers. He in- 
troduced Bradlaugh to the John Street Institution, and 
this was soon to be followed by. other successes, for 
Bradlaugh not only wrote, but succeeded in obtaining 
the publication of his first pamphlet, entitled : "A 
Few Words on the Christian's Creed." Nor was this 
all ; the pamphlet caused some sensation, as it was 
honored by a leading article in the British Banner y on 
which occasion Dr. Campbell violently denounced the 
various lectures Bradlaugh had delivered. 

All this popularity, though so pleasing in itself, 
failed to bring grist to the mill. It is true that Mrs. 
Carlile still sJlowed Bradlaugh to share with her 
children, Hypatia, Theophila, and Julian, such poor 
comforts as were at her disposal ; but these were very 
slender indeed. There was, strange to relate, an extra- 
ordinary predominance of rice at their meals ; but 
there was better cheer when Mr. Harvey came to teach 
the family French, and invited himself to dinner. 
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These occasions were always associated in Bradlaugh's 
mind with the joyful presence of a joint on the table. 
Mr. Harvey was a philanthropist who not only held 
very advanced opinions, but possessed some means of 
his own. This rare and most fortuitous combination 
enabled him to help a great many people with whom 
he sympathised, and first among these he singled out 
the family of Richard Carlile, a man for whom he had 
naturally borne the profoundest respect. He conse- 
quently gave his children gratuitous lessons in French,, 
and on those days there was a good dinner in the 
bargain, for which, under the pretext that he had 
invited himself, Mr. Harvey probably provided the 
piece de resistance. 

Nor was French the only subject studied. Brad- 
laugh, in any case, did not lose a moment. When he 
was not lecturing'or seeking to sell coals or braces, he 
was engaged preparing himself for discussion by study- 
ing Hebrew, Greek, and other tongues, or, it should be 
added, in making love to Miss Hypatia Carlile. Being 
proud, penniless, awkward in his manner, over-grown 
in his limbs, inelegant in his dress, he naturally, and 
with the unreasoning impulsiveness of youth, added to 
his other troubles that of falling hopelessly in love. 
Fortunately, considering the state of affairs, his affec- 
tion was riot returned, and Bradlaugh sighed in vain. 
To accentuate his distress, the grip of poverty became 
more and more intense, and with it Bradlaugh's pride 
rose to an exaggerated pitch. 

The Freethinkers, who admired his ability and sym- 
pathised with his trouble, organised a subscription on 
his behalf ; and this, far from pleasing, profoundly 
humiliated him. It made him realise more forcibly 
his own poverty ; and then the matter was complicated 
with the bitterness of owing money that he could not 
pay. His debts were not large ; his many friends were 
too poor to lend much, even had he been willing to 
accept their help, feut the exceptional difficulties of 
the moment had Compelled him to borrow, in all, the — 
to him — ^terrific sum of £4 15s. I 

Evidently the time had come for taking a decided 
step. On a Monday morning, in December, 1850, Brad- 
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laugh quietly went out, leaving his good friends with- 
out any farewell scene, not knowing exactly what to 
do, but firmly resolved to put an end to a crisis which 
had already been prolonged beyond endurance. He 
strolled from street to street, turning his steps in- 
stinctively towards the west, till at last he found him- 
self at Charing Cross. Here a large poster attracted 
his gaze. It announced that smart young men were 
required for the East India Service, and a bounty of 
£6 10s. was oflEered. This sum would amply suffice to 
pay all his debts, and perhaps in the East Indies there 
would be better opportunities for him to carve out his 
way to fortune, or at least independence. 

A moment's reflexion sufficed to convince him that 
there was no better opening available. With a firm 
step, resolutely and soberly, Bradlaugh went down 
some steps to a bar where the recruiting sergeants were 
in the habit of congregating. Here he discerned the 
very fat, beery, but honest sergeant, who was then 
enlisting for the East India Service, and at once 
volunteered. Bradlaugh little imagined, when he 
stepped out of the cellar and crossed Trafalgar Square 
once more — this time with the fatal shilling in his 
pocket — ^that after all he would never go to the East 
Indies, but remain in England to gather around him 
vast multitudes of enthusiastic partisans, who, on that 
very spot, would insist on his taking his seat in Par- 
liament as the member for Northampton ; and this, 
too, in spite of those heterodox views which, as yet, 
had debarred him from earning even the most modest 
livelihood. 

It happened, however, that the sergeant of the East 
India Company had " borrowed a man " from the ser- 
geant of the 5()th Foot, and he determined honestly to 
pay back his debt with the person of Bradlaugh ; so 
that, after some hbcus-pocus transactions between the 
two sei^eants, Bradlaugh was surprised to find that he 
had been duly enrolled in the 50th Foot, and was 
destined for home service. Such a trick might have 
been played with impunity on some ignorant country 
yokel ; but Bradlaugh at once rebelled, and made 
matters very uncomfortable for all persons concerned. 
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Among other persons to whom he explained all his 
grievances was the medical officer who examined him. 
This gentleman fortunately took considerable interest 
in the case, and had a long chat with Bradlaugh. He 
could not engage him for India, as he belonged to the 
home forces, but he invited him to look out of the 
window, where the sergeants were pacing about, and 
select the regiment he might prefer. As a matter of 
fact, Bradlaugh was not particularly disappointed at 
being compelled to remain in England ; he objected 
principally to the lack of respect implied in trifling 
with his professed intentions. He was, therefore, wil- 
ling to accept the compromise suggested by the physi- 
cian. So long as his right of choice was respected, it 
did not much matter to him in which regiment he 
served. 

After watching for a little while the soldiers pacing 
in front of the window, his choice fell on a very smart 
cavalry man, and being of the necessary height, he 
determined to join his corps. It proved to be the 7th 
Dragoon Guards ; and with the assistance of the doctor, 
who supported his claim, Bradlaugh was finally enrolled 
in this well-known regiment. 

Thus Bradlaugh's career as a coal merchant was 
brought to a close. He left the circle in which he had 
struggled so arduously, after paying every debt he 
owed, his mind a little embittered by the failure of his 
endeavors, but strong in the consciousness of his fear- 
less honesty of purpose, satisfied that no dread of loss, 
of poverty, of hardship, had ever made hhn deny any 
of his opinions. He might be mistaken ; his lectures, 
his doctrines, might prove injurious to himself and the 
community at large ; but in any case he had always 
fought for what he believed to be right and true. He 
was not guilty of "trimming" to meet the exigencies 
of his position ; he could not be suspected of hypocrisy. 
All he had done was diametrically opposed to his 
material interests ; and if he had failed to earn his 
living, it was because he had devoted himself too much 
to public work which he conceived to be for the public 
good. Doubtless the excitement and gratification of 
success as a public speaker incited him to a great 
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extent ; but the applause would have been more gene- 
ral, and the prospect of deriving some material bene- 
fit from hi& public action infinitely greater, had he 
adopted other views than those of a poverty-stricken 
and ill-considered minority. 

The Secular party, which was then forming itself, 
has since assumed formidable proportions ; but in 
those days it was about the weakest sect to which any- 
one, actuated by political ambition, could attach him- 
self. It was only those who were . inspired by the 
highest sense of duty who would venture to incur the 
opprobrium of joining this unpopular body ; nor is it 
just to pass by, too lightly, the early efforts of the 
pioneers, who are still considered by the majority of 
their fellow-countrymen as the advocates of mischiev- 
ous and erroneous heresies. If the Secularists are mis- 
taken, their errors will not be demonstrated by denying 
the honesty of their convictions, and the disinterested- 
ness of their acts. 



CHAPTER III.' 

t 

Bradlaugh's Luggage— A Storm at Sea — Bearding the Captaia 
— ^A Ministering Angel Eebuked — Military Trials — Brad- 
laugh's Knock-down Blow — *' Leayes " — Temperance 
Advocacy — ^A Sermon Suppressed — Defence of the Bight 
of Way. 

THE first experiences of a recruit are rarely pleasant, 
and to a man of Bradlaugh's disposition they were 
more particularly vexatious. He found that his fellow 
recruits were a rough uncouth set of men, among whom 
he seemed altogether out of place. The troop was at 
once ordered off to Dublin to join their regiment, and 
was marched down to a ship lying in the Thames, which 
was to sail all the way to Ireland. Bradlaugh was the 
only recruit who wore a black suit and a silk hat. The 
former was very threadbare, and the latter weak about 
the rim, but still, to the other recruits, he seemed 
absurdly attired, and as he looked pale and thin and 
ill-conditioned, it was not long before some one ventured 
to destroy the dignity of his appearance by bonneting 
him. The silk hat thus disposed of, much to tho 
amusement of the recruits, who considered horse-play 
the equivalent of wit, a raid was made on Bradlaugh's 
baggage. His box was ruthlessly broken open, and 
when it was discovered that a Greek lexicon and an 
Arabic vocabulary were the principal objects he had 
thought fit to bring to the regiment, the scorn and 
derision of his fellow soldiers knew no bounds. 

A wild game of football was at once organized with 
the lexicon, and it came out of the scuffle torn and 
unmanageable. The Arabic vocabulary was a smaller 
volume, and it fared better. Ultimately Bradlaugh 
recovered the book, and he keeps it still on his shelf, 
close to his desk ; a cherished and useful relic of past 
struggles and endeavors. Bradlaugh, there is no doubt, 
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should have fought in defence of his rights of property, 
but in thos^ days he could have defended himself better 
with his tongue than with his fists, and further, to 
add to the weakness of his position and the dejection 
of his spirits, he soon began to feel the qualms of 
sea-sickness. 

Probably no one on board was looked upon with 
more contempt by some, and more commiseration by 
others, than Bradlaugh as he lent wearily over the 
side of the vessel, and " poured his sorrows to the 
ocean." His luggage broken open, his books scattered 
to the winds, his hat desecrated and ludicrously mis- 
shaped by the rough hands of his fellow recruits,^ 
Bradlaugh certainly did not present the picture of 
a future leader of men. Yet, even at this early stage 
in his military life, an opportunity soon occurred 
which turned the tables entirely in his favor. 

The weather had been looking " ugly " for some 
time, and now became more and more menacing, till 
at last a storm broke upon the ship with a violence 
so intense that the captain feared for her safety. It 
was absolutely necessary to move the cargo, and his 
crew were not numerous enough to accomplish, un- 
aided, so arduous a task. Their services also were 
urgently required to manoevre the ship. The 
captain, therefore, summoned the recruits to help, 
and promised that if they removed the cargo, as he 
indicated, he would give them £5 to share among^ 
themselves. He further encouraged them by express- 
ing his hope that if the work were well and promptly 
done, the ship would pull through the storm. 

The proposition was greeted with cheers, and Brad- 
laugh, in spite of his sea-sickness, helped, as far as 
he was able, in moving the cargo. The ship now rode 
the waves more easily, and in due time the storm 
subsided ; and, the danger over, the soldiers thought 
the hour of reckoning was at hand. The recruits 
began to enquire about the £5 which had been offered 
as the reward of their gallant services ; but, with the 
disappearance of the danger, the captain's generosity 
had considerably subsided. He then hit on a mean 
stratagem to avoid the fulfilment of his promise. He 
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singled out three or fotir of the leading men, the 
strongest recruits, and gave them two half-crowns 
each, calculating that if the strongest had a little more 
than their share, they would silence the clamors of 
the weaker, who were altogether deprived of their 
*due. 

The captain had not, however, reckoned on the pre- 
sence of Bradlaugh. The pale, awkward youth, who 
as yet had only been treated with jeers and contempt, 
was the only person who dared stand up and face him. 
To the unutterable surprise of every one, he delivered 
a fiery, menacing, unanswerable harangue, upbraiding 
the ' captain in no measured terms, exposing in lucid 
language the meanness of his action, and concluding 
with the appalling threat of a letter to the Times, To 
this day Bradlaugh remembers, with no small sense -of 
self-satisfaction, the utter and speechless amazement 
of the captain at the si^ht of a person so miserable 
in appearance suddenly becoming so formidable in 
speech and menace. 

Awakened, therefore, to a consciousness of his own 
iniquity by Bradlaugh's eloquence, the captain distri- 
buted more money. The soldiers, on their side, at 
once formed a very different opinion of their com- 
panion, and, from being the butt, he became the hero 
of the troop. Every one was anxious to show him 
some sort of deference, and to make some acknowledg- 
ment for the services he had rendered. During the 
removal of the cargo the soldiers had not failed to steal 
a few trifles that fell out of the bags and cases, and 
they were, consequently, able to ply Bradlaugh with a 
plentiful supply of herrings and biscuits during the 
rest of the journey. It is doubtful whether these miti- 
gated Bradlaugh's sea-sickness ; but, in any case, the 
kindness the recruits now manifested, helped, in a 
great measure, to heal the mental distress that had 
made the earlier portion of the journey one of the 
unhappiest episodes of his life. 

Three days after leaving London the recruits landed 
at Dublin. But little time was allowed them to admire 
the charms of the capital, and Bradlaugh's principal 
recollection refers to the indelible impression produced 
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on his mind by the tall stature and magnificent appear-i 
anee of the Dublin police. The recruits were hurried 
on to the Newbridge Barracks, at Kildare, where the 
Seventh Dragoon Guards were stationed, and here 
Bradlaugh was at once brought up for inspection to 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. Ainslie. This gentleman 
looked at him deliberately from head to foot, and then 
quietly remarked : 

" And what do you think you are fit for ? " 

Now Bradlaugh had fondly imagined that he was fit 
for a great many things, and this opening of the pro- 
ceedings threw a shade on the ardor of bis expecta- 
tions. Nevertheless, Colonel (now General) Ainslie 
always behaved with the greatest kindness towards 
Bradlaugh, who, in fact, never alludes to his life as a 
soldier without recording his grateful remembrance of 
his colonel. 

Pending the arrival of his uniform, it was decided 
that Bradlaugh should be deputed to whitewash the 
Quartermaster's room, as this was light, easy work, and 
it was considered h^ could not as yet be fit for any- 
thing better. Nothing loth, Bradlaugh set to work, 
and Nvhile thus employed he attracted the attention of 
the Quartermaster's daughter. This young lady could 
not help gazing at the unusual sight of a recruit in a 
black suit, which was rapidly becoming stained with 
whitewash. Then she noticed how threadbare his 
dignified apparel had become, how it had shrunk from 
exposure to weather, how it positively refused to cover 
the ankles, and would not fit itself over the angular 
bony frame of this thin and overgrown youth. But 
his pale face and apparently weak condition so im- 
pressed her that she went and fetched him a glass of 
port wine. 

He, however, remained true to his principles. 
Though so kind in thoughtj and even more kind in 
her way of offering the wine, the Quartermaster's 
daughter could not make Bradlaugh forget his pledge. 
In spite of his undignified position, being perched on 
a board close up to the ceiling, and holding in on# 
hand a pail of whitewash, while with the brush in the 
other hand he made various oratorical gesticulations, 
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Bradlaugh at once delivered an emotional speech on 
the daagers of intemperance and the blessings of total 
abstinence. Perhaps the Quartermaster's daughter 
agreed with him at heart, though it was probably the 
first time she had heard such doctrines propounded in 
the barracks. In any case, she did not take offence at 
his rebuke, and Bradlaugh ultimately became on the 
best terms with the whole family. They always treated 
him kindly, and he still has towards them the most 
friendly feelings. 

It now became necessary for Bradlaugh to commence 
seriously his duties as a soldier, and these he soon dis- 
covered were anything but agreeable. He was very 
clumsy in his movements ; drill, with its strict, unrea- 
soning discipline, and meaningless repetitions, grated 
against his nature. Above all, it was the sense of com- 
pulsion that destroyed his capacity for learning. He 
was a bad rider, a bad fencer, he was constantly thrown 
from his horse, and was the subject of general chaff 
among his companions. He regarded the riding master 
as the personification of the Demon ; but looking back 
to this period, Bradlaugh now thinks that he only did 
his duty, and that it was the pupil rather than the 
teacher who was to blame. 

There was also a particular horse, which became his 
constant dread. This animal had a profound know- 
ledge of humanity and the laws of impetus. It knew 
by various symptoms, by the nervous twitch of the 
hand that rested on the croup, when a recruit was about 
to jump on his back. At that precise moment the horse 
would take two springs forward, and then stop abruptly; 
thus the recruit was certain to light on its neck or on 
its tail, according to the allowance he had made in 
calculating its probable movementis. With the neck 
imprisoned in a stock, with a heavy sword dangling at 
the side, with no stirrups, and perhaps with spurs, 
which often accidentally touched the horse, it was 
after all no easy matter to vault in the saddle ; nor 
pleasant to be unmercifully chaffed in failing to ac- 
complish what was really a difficult feat. 

Under these circumstances, Bradlaugh felt that it 
was necessary to strike a blow to establish his prestige 
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with the regiment ; and one day, when he had been 
teased by one of the best boxers of the corps, he chal- 
lenged him to fight. The result was a foregone con- 
clusion. Even Bradlaugh's most ardent backers did not 
disguise the fact that they entertained no hope of his 
achieving a victory. This, however, was a matter of 
secondary importance. Bradlaugh's object w^as to show 
that he did not fear to fight, and that he was capable 
of enduring a reasonable amount of punishment. 

It was under these dispiriting circumstances that 
the combat began, and he soon received a number of 
heavy and painful blows about the body. In deliver- 
ing these hits his adversary somewhat uncovered him- 
self, and, at the timely suggestion of one of his 
backers, Bradlaugh struck out and knocked him down. 
He thus found that if he was not a skilful fighter, he 
had, at least, the power of delivering a fearful blow. 
Yet this temporary success did not suffice to inspire 
any hope of victory. The fighting continued with 
varying chances. Bradlaugh was frequently hit and 
badly punished, but now and then he succeeded in 
knocking his man down with one of his sledge- 
hammer blows. The fight was painfully prolonged. 
Bradlaugh would have been only too pleased to con- 
fess himself beaten, but he was not yet quite certain 
whether he had suffered sufficiently to firmly establish 
his character for courage. While wondering to him- 
self whether the time would not soon arrive when he 
would have earned the right of surrendering with the 
honors of war, to his intense surprise and delight his 
adversary suddenly threw up the sponge ! 

This unlooked-for victory revealed the fact that 
Bradlaugh, in spite of his pallor, had the making of a 
most powerful man. He stood six feet high, and if he 
seemed weak, it was in consequence of his rapid 
growth, and of the hardships he had endured. There 
was now an end of the chaffing to which he had been 
subjected, and the men soon became very fond of him. 
He was a ready counsellor in all matters of difficulty, 
and wrote love letters for the soldiers, who were, on 
their side, only too glad, in exchange, to clean his 
accoutrements. They called him "Leaves," because 
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he was always reading books and would never partake 
of any other stimulant than that derived from tea 
leaves. He was looked upon as an acquisition to the 
regiment, and respected alike for his sobriety, the 
knowledge he possessed, and the courage he was ever 
ready to display. 

This latter quality he had another opportunity of 
showing on the day before the departure of the regi- 
ment from the Newbridge Barracks. It is customary 
not to supply coals at the old quarters during the last 
day or two previous to a regiment's departure. The 
soldiers are, on these occasions, allowed to pick up 
whatever wood they can find, and are somewhat un- 
scrupulous in their choice. Each man is supposed to 
contribute his quota, but Bradlaugh knew nothing of 
this custom, and to the dismay of his companions, 
made his appearance without even a faggot under his 
arm. 

When the enormity of his omission had been made 
patent to him, Bradlaugh felt that nothing but a deed 
of exceptional daring would re-establish his reputation. 
He therefore went out into the yard, crossed over the 
quarters of the 17th Lancers, wsdked up to a dog that 
had the reputation of extreme ferocity, unfastened its 
chain, placed its kennel on his head, and marched 
quifetly back to his own companions with the prize, 
which was broken up and burnt, amid the cheers and 
laughter of the company. So audacious was this deed, 
that when an inquiry was instituted as to the where- 
abouts of the kennel, no one revealed Bradlaugh's 
name, not even the Lancers, who must have seen him 
take the lost kennel away, for it was broad daylight at 
the time. 

From Kildsire, the 7th Dragoons went to Dublin, and 
remained for nearly a year at the Portobello Barracks. 
Here Bradlaugh once more began to devote himself to 
public agitation, so far, at least, as his military duties 
would permit. He was a fervent teetotaller, and often 
lectured to the men in the barrack rooms at night. He 
used also to appear on the platform in the small tem- 
perance hall of French Street. In spite of his red 
jacket he was invited to sit between James Haughton, 
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who was so well known in Ireland at the time, and the 
Rev. Dr. Spratt, a Roman Catholic priest, for whom 
Bradlaugh had the greatest respect. When refused 
leave to attend these meetings the soldiers used to form 
ropes with their blankets, and let him out of the barrack 
windows, and on his return he patiently submitted to 
being placed under arrest rather than allow an oppor- 
tunity to pass of denouncing the evils of intemperance. 

On Sundays, when it was fine, the regiment was 
marched to Ruthmines Church, and here, on one 
occasion-;— it was Whitsunday — ^the Rev. Mr. Halpin 
preached a sermon which he described as being beyond 
the understanding of the military portion of his congre- 
gation. This somewhat irritated the dragoon guards, 
and Bradlaugh, to their great delight, wrote a letter to 
the preacher, not only showing that he fully understood 
his sermon, but calling him to account for the inaccu- 
racy of his facts and the illogical nature of his opinions. 

It was anticipated that an unpleasant answer might 
be made to this letter, and on the following Sunday 
the dragoons determined to be fully prepared for the 
emergency. Accordingly, they listened carefully to 
the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Halpin did not fail to 
allude to the letter he had received, but at the first 
sentence that was impertinent and contemptuous in 
its tone three hundred dragoons unhooked their swyrds 
as one man, and let the heavy weapons crash on the 
ground. Never had there been such a noise in a church, 
or a pijeacher so effectively silenced. 

An enquiry was immediately ordered to be held, 
Bradlaugh was summoned to appear, serious conse- 
quences would have ensued ; but fortunately the Duke 
of Cambridge came to Dublin on the very day ; the 
grand review held to welcome his arrival diverted 
the attention of the authorities from the church scan- 
dal, and the matter dropped. 

From Dublin the regiment went to Ballincollig, 
where Bradlaugh was made orderly-room clerk. This 
put an end to his troubles as a soldier. He was no 
longer compelled to ride or to fence, and therefore 
took naturally to this form of exercise. Just as he 
had been reluctant to obey orders, so now was he 
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anxious to equal the skill of his companions, and he 
soon became an excellent rider, a skilful swordsman, 
and a good shot. Nor was this all : he was even able 
to return to his old sport of fishing. He had an oppor- 
tunity of assisting Major Arthur Cavendish Bentinck, 
the father of the present Duke of Portland, in making 
up his regimental returns, and this rough but really 
good-hearted officer lent Bradlaugh his fishing tackle 
in exchange for this service. 

About this time the owners of the land round 
Tobin's powder manufactory determined to stop all 
right of way between the barracks and a place called 
Inniscarra. They built a gate, and shut it against the 
soldiers and the peasants, but still allowed the gentry 
to pass. This naturally caused great irritation, and 
Bradlaugh at once investigated the legal side of the 
question. . Finding that the right of way was fully 
established, he assembled some of the soldiers and 
villagers, proceeded to the gate, which, with their 
assistance, he destroyed, and then wrote on the remains : 
—"Pulled up by Charles Bradlaugh. C. 52. VII. 
D.G." 

Thus giving his name, his number, and his regiment, 
he defied the owners to proceed against him, knowing 
full well that the law was against them. The peasants 
ever after kept the gate open, ascribing this to Brad- 
laugh, and on the other hand never failing to keep him 
constantly supplied with pats of fresh butter, new-laid 
eggs, and pigs' feet, in recognition' of the service he 
had rendered them. The rich landowner, it is only 
necessary to add, never ventured to proceed against 
Private " Leaves," of the 7th Dragoon Guards ! 

But Bradlaugh's career as a soldier was now drawing 
to a close. In the summer of 1853, he inherited a 
small sum after the death of an aunt, and with this he 
was able to purchase his discharge. He left the regi- 
ment, where he became very popular, armed with a 
" very good character " from Colonel Ainslie, for whose 
" gentlemanly and considerate treatment," to use Brad- 
laugh's own words, he will ever cherish the most 
grateful recollection. Nor will Bradlaugh forget the 
kindness he experienced at the hands of Major Arthur 
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Cavendish Bentinck, of the Regimental Sergeant 
Major, David Scotland, and of his old foe, the Riding- 
master, Blinkhome. To this list of friends the Captain, 
it is true, proved an exception, for he did his best to 
send Bradlaugh to gaol, and his lack of generosity has 
never been quite forgiven ; and yet Bradlaugh refuses 
to give his name, a delicacy which shows that after all 
he can afford to look back to this period of life sans 
rancAjme, 



CHAPTER IV. 

In Search of Work — Erraud Boy once more — Obtains a Posi- 
tion and is Married — Religious Persecution — Devotion to 
Public Work — The Secularists — "Workmen's Organisations 
— A Dishonest Freeholder — Bradlaugh to the Rescue. 

WHILE Bradlaugh was still serving in the army 
his father died ; and his first thought on leaving 
was to assist, as far as possible, in the maintenance of 
his mother. His views on religion had made his 
parents adopt a course of action which might have 
thoroughly alienated other and less conscientious chil- 
dren ; but no such consideration could influence Brad- 
laugh's strong sense of duty. He therefore determined 
not only to earn his own living, but now that his father 
was dead, to contribute towards his mother's household 
expenses. This praiseworthy resolution was, however, 
easier to adopt than to execute. At first he imagined 
that the very good character he had obtained from the 
colonel of his regiment would assist him, but he soon 
discovered that a good military recommendation was 
of little value in business. In vain he scanned the 
advertisement columns of the newspaper, or called at 
various houses of business were he imagined his ser- 
vices might be welcome. Time slipped by, the little 
store of money he had inherited was melting away, 
and, far from assisting his family, it seemed as if he 
would himself soon require assistance. 

At last he happened to call on a Mr. Thomas Rogers, 
solicitor in Fenchurch Street, and begged for em- 
ployment as a clerk. Mr. Rogers had, however, no 
vacancy ; and, his heart heavy with disappointment, 
Bradlaugh was turning to leave the office, when Mr. 
Rogers casually remarked that he wanted an errand 
boy. ** Perhaps," he added, " you may know of one, 
and could recommend him." 
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" What salary would you give the errand boy ?" 
Bradlaugh promptly replied, and when Mr. Rogers 
mentioned the sum of ten shillings a week he at once 
exclaimed : " Then I'll take it ! " 

These three brief sentences, remembered almost 
textually after so many years, decided the whole matter 
and opened the door to employment, which not only 
provided the means of existence, but afforded oppor- 
tunities of acquiring the legal knowledge that has 
enabled Bradlaugh to overcome so many difficulties, 
and to beat dowi^ the barriers of endless opposition. 
Beginning his new career modestly as an errand boy, 
though above twenty years of age and six feet in 
height, Bradlaugh soon found the means of displaying 
the natural legal acumen with which he is gifted. 
Nine months only had elapsed after his engagement as 
errand boy, when Mr. Rogers entrusted him with the 
management of the common law department of his 
business, and built a special office' for him. In the 
evening Bradlaugh added to his still small income by 
working as secretary or clerk to a building society. 
It seems, however, as if it was impossible for Brad- 
laugh to do too many things at once. Having now 
secured enough to live tipon, he once more began to 
write and speak, and further took upon himself the 
cares, responsibilities and joys of a faniily. 

In 1854 Bradlaugh married the daughter of Mr. 
Hooper, a working plasterer, who had attended the 
meetings at Bonner's Fields, where he was among the 
foremost to applaud his future son-in-law, the boy 
orator, whose eloquence delighted so many Chartists 
and Freethinkers. The profound admiration which 
Mr. Hooper then conceived for the young agitator has 
survived all these years, and reached the zenith of 
satisfaction when Bradlaugh was returned to Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Hooper is still alive, and maintains the 
most friendly and affectionate relations with his son- 
in-law. 

As in the case of his best customer, the baker's wife, 
who encouraged Bradlaugh's first efforts when he gave 
himself out as a coal merchant, so now his religious 
antagonists sought his ruin by denouncing his views 
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to Mr. Rogers. Fortunately, the acute solicitor was 
not so easily impressed as the ignorant, but kind- 
hearted, baker woman. Anonymous letters, calling 
his attention to his clerk's infidel opinions, came 
to him in great numbers, but he treated them all 
with the greatest contempt. He, at least, seemed 
to appreciate the cowardice of such attacks. He 
felt that* if Bradlaugh's opinions were erroneous, it 
was not by persecution that he would be converted ; 
that Christianity would not be vindicated by taking 
mean advantage of a poor man, who depended on his 
work for his living. Mr. Rogers simply asked Brad- 
laugh not to allow his propaganda to become an 
injury to his business ; and it was to meet this very 
reasonable request that Bradlaugh adopted the pseu- 
donym of "Iconoclast," Under this expressive nom 
de plume Bradlaugh did all his anti-theological work 
till the year 1868 ; feut now that Mr. Rogers is dead, 
and far removed from the reach of the malice of 
evil tongues, there is no reason any longer for con- 
cealing these simple facts. 

Feeling himself safe through the just tolerance of 
his employer, Bradlaugh devoted every spare moment 
to the work of propaganda. He lectured two or three 
times every week, sometimes in the small Hall in 
Philpot Street, sometimes at the old John Street Insti- 
tution, and on other occasions at the Hall of Science, 
City Road. This latter Hall was then situated in a 
little passage beyond the Bunhill Fields Burial Grounds, 
but when the long lease ran out it could not be re- 
newed, and the more extensive premises forming the 
present Hall of Science were engaged. The old John 
Street Institution had been founded in the days of 
Robert Owen, and was indissolubly connected with his 
name ; but here also the term or tenure ultimately 
expired, and the landlord, finding that the Hall was 
used for purposes opposed to his conception of true 
religion, refused to renew the lease. 

In those days the Secularist party barely existed as 
an organisation. The Freethinkers of England were 
scattered ; and, though far more numerous than 
generally imagined, it was impossible to fully estimate 
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their strength. It was only when some effort was 
made to group them together in distinct organisation 
that the force of the party became a little more ap- 
parent. To achieve this end no one has contributed 
more than Bradlaugh, though his work was for so 
many years a work of love. Indeed, far from reaping 
reward, his bold advocacy of Freethought often endan- 
gered and reduced his means of earning a livejihood. 

What money he was able to save on his slender 
earnings he devoted to the propaganda of his i)rin- 
ciples. This was spent either in the delivering of 
lectures, the bill-posting and travelling expenses attend- 
ing thereto, or else in the publication of pamphlets. 
These latter, it ' is scarcely necessary to remark, were 
as a rule a dead failure. It was not to be expected 
that Bradlaugh could sell his manuscript, or find a 
publisher who would incur any risk. Bradlaugh him- 
self had to defray all the costs of printing and publish- 
ing ; nor did he possess any good means for distribut- 
ing and pushing the sale of his pamphlets. The best 
known and most powerful firms of publishers would 
not associate their names with any such efforts. Thus 
the first steps were difficult in the extreme, and but 
for the courageous support of Mr. Edward Truelove, 
who undertook the publication of a great many among 
Bradlaugh's earliest writings, the organisation of what 
is now known as the Secularist party would have been, 
probably delayed for several years. The character and 
nature of this party is admirably described by the 
Rev. W. M. Molesworth, the vicar of Rochdale, in his 
" History of England, from 1830 to 1874." The follow- 
ing are his words, and this passage, taken from the 
writings of a distinguished clergyman, may help to 
disabuse those who have looked upon a Secularist as 
being of necessity a most wicked and dangerous 
person : — 

" Secularism is the study of promoting human welfare by 
material means, measuring human welfare by the utilitarian 
rules, and making the service of others a duty of life. Seca- 
larism relates to the present existence of mapi and to action, 
the issues of which can be tested by the experience of this, 
life ; having for its object the development of the physical. 
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nigral, and intellectual nature of man to the highest per- 
ceivable point, as the immediate duty of society ; inculcating 
the practical sufficiency of natural morality apart from 
Atheism, Theism, or Christianity ; engaging its adherents in 
the promotion of human improvement by material means, and 
making these agreements the ground of common unity for all 
who would regulate life by reason, and ennoble it by service. 
The Secular is sacred in its influence of life ; for by purity of 
material conditions the loftiest natures are best sustained, and 
the lower the most surely elevated. Secularism is a series of 
principles, intended for the guidance of those who find theo- 
logy indefinite, or inadequate, or deem it unreliable. It 
replaces theology, which mainly regards life as a sinful 
necessity, as a scene of tribulation through which we pass to 
a better world. Secularism is, in fact, the religion of doubt. 
It does not necessarily clash with other religions ; it does not 
deny the existence of God, or even the truth of Christianity ; 
but it does not profess to believe in either one or the other." 

At Mr. Rogers' office Bradlaugh was also rapidly 
acquiring a profound knowledge of common law and 
the statutory enactments which bear upon the right of 
public meetings, printing, writing, petition, and other 
points affecting the position of a public speaker and a 
political propagandist. This enabled him on many occa- * 
sions successfully to evade the law, and at other times to 
enforce the law to the advantage of the people. An 
incident occurred very soon after his entrance in this 
employ which powerfully illustrated the utility of a 
little legal knowledge. The difficulty of finding a 
place for the holding of a public meeting has always 
been a great impediment in the earlier stage of any 
popular movement. The funds necessary for the hiring 
of a convenient hall are generally wanting ; but when 
they are forthcoming it often happens that the use of 
the hall is refused. New movements are so often con- 
sidered dangerous, improper, not conventional nor re- 
spectable, that the proprietors of halls refuse to let 
their premises. A few years later, when these early 
difficulties have been overcome, and the agitation 
assumes serious proportions, then halls, funds, support, 
etc., are all easily obtained. The first steps are always 
the most difficult and painful. 

With a hope of removing to some extent these 
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obstacles, a number of poor men, after much trouble, 
and at no little sacrifice to themselves, had subscribed 
a fund for the erection of a Working Man'9 Hall in 
Goldsmith's Row, Hackney Road. As a rule, when 
workmen meet so as to organise a trade union, a social 
or benefit society, or for purpose of political agitation, 
they are obliged to assemble in the parlor of some 
public house, where, in consideration of the drink they 
consume, the publican allows them the sole use of a 
room on a certain appointed day. But a meeting held 
in this manner, and resolutions passed between cups 
and tobacco smoke, though often the expression of 
earnest conviction, generally fail to impress the public 
at large. It is so easy to caricature the whole business, 
to insinuate that the political discussion was but a 
pretext for the inordinate consumption of beer, to 
qualify the speeches as mere " pot-house oratory," and 
the company as " a rag-tag-and-bobtail assembly of 
noisy malcontents." Persons who have seriously 
attended a sufficient number of these meetings of 
needy reformers have been able to judge how false 
any such description would be ; but these conscientious, 
inquiring minds are not numerous, and the general 
public is too often governed by ignorant report and 
external appearances. 

The necessity of independent halls, where, at little 
or no cost, societies in the earlier stages of organisation 
can meet free from the surrounding and more or less 
degrading influence of a public-house, has long been 
felt by the working classes. This has led to the crea- 
tion of a number, though as yet an insufficient number, 
of workmen's clubs, with lecture halls attached ; of 
institutions and halls in various parts of the country, 
where political and religious meetings can be held 
with perfect freedom from the interference of lessee, 
police, or publican. But a quarter of a century ago 
such institutions were rare indeed, and the venture in 
Goldsmith's Row might have proved of great utility. 
Unfortunately the workmen, unaccustomed to such 
matters, and having never before been the owners of 
household prox)erty, were entrapped. They built their 
hall on freehold ground without having fii^ secured a 
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iease or conveyance from the freeholder. The latter 
consequently asserted his legal right to the entire 
building ; and thus, after much economy and many 
efforts, the workmen found that they had built a hall, 
not for themselves, but for an unscrupulous landowner. 
The latter, the more completely to deceive them, had 
actually contributed a few pounds towards the build- 
ing, and then, when it was about completed, claimed 
it all as his own. 

In sore distress, the workmen sought Bradlaugh's 
advice, who found that under the Statute of Frauds 
there was no remedy. He therefore advised them to 
offer a penalty rent of £20 a year. This, however, was 
refused, so that evidently nothing but great measures 
would meet the case. Bradlaugh determined to take 
the law in his own hands. After giving careful in- 
structions that above all the utmost order must be 
maintained, and anything verging on riot or breach of 
the peace must be at once suppressed, he placed him- 
self at the head of a hundred stout men, for the most 
part shareholders or subscribers to the hall. Each 
man was armed with either a shovel, an axe, a crowbar^ 
or some other useful and formidable implement. With 
cool deliberation, these men, most of whom were 
brawny fellows, simply took the entire hall away. 
Every brick, every plank, every rafter was removed, 
and divided as nearly as possible among the men with 
whose money the hall had been built. It was a great 
disappointment to all conc^ned ; but there was some 
consolation derived in witnessing the dismay of the 
freeholder when he found that his bare soil alone had 
been restored to him. Whatever sacrifice the work- 
men had been compelled to endure, he had not in any 
way derived any benefit from his unscrupulous attempt 
to entrap these poor and honest toilers. The lesson 
was a severe one on both sides, and workmen have 
now acquired a very shrewd knowledge of their rights 
as part proprietors of clubs and halls. A book of 
legal reference is often one of the first books which 
workmen procure when founding a club library, and 
they have learned the advisability of fighting their 
battles in a strictly legal manner. There is no body of 
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.workmen in the world more adverse to breaking the 
law than the English artisans, and much of the sound 
sense they have acquired in this respect is due to the 
steadfast manner in which Bradlaugh and his support* 
ers have ever resisted any suggestions in favor of vio- 
lence or illegal action. 
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CHAPTER V. 

• _ 

The Sunday Trading Bill — Popular Agitation — Hyde Park 
Riots — Bradlaugh and the Truncheons of the Police — 
Bradlaugh before the Royal Commissioners — The Right 
of Meeting in the Park — Lecturing Difficulties— Travel- 
ling without Money. 

FJuue, 1855, the poorer sections of the metropolitan 
population were greatly aggrieved by a measure 
introduced in the House of Commons affecting Sunday 
trading. Lord Robert Grogvenor, . the author of this 
Bill, waa accused of attempting to revive the Act bjt 
which the Government in Charles II.'s reign sought to 
atone for the profligacy of the ruling classes by enforc- 
ing strict Sabbatarianism on the poorer sections of the 
community. The injustice of checking Sunday trading 
was manifest, for the rich need not bay or sell on the 
Sunday ; but with the extreme poor the case is very 
different. To the costermonger Sunday is often the 
day on which the largest receipts are made. Many of 
the extreme poor do not obtain or do not make their 
jnoney till late on Saturday, and therefore cannot pur- 
chase their provisions till Sunday morning. Sunday 
is also the day for a little indulgence, oranges or nuts 
for the children, etc. ; and these it would be difficult 
to purchase on the Saturday evening, when probably 
the head of the family is away, and his wife, does not 
yet know whether their means will allow the enjoy- 
ment of such extras. In any case, it was felt that 
Sunday trading should not be checked merely in so far 
as it affected the poor. If rest was to be enforced on 
the costermonger and his donkey, the coachman, groom, 
and horses of the rich should be treated with equal 
severity. If it were wrong to serve periwinkles to the 
poor in their courts and alleys, it was wrong to serve 
whitebait to the rich in their clubs. Why should tho£« 
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who cater for the wealthy be allowed to work on Sun- 
days, while trading on the part of the purveyors of the 
poor was to be condemned as illegal ? 

The anomaly went home to every breast in the 
densely-populated by-ways and alleys of the great 
town. It was a piece of class legislature, which was 
to be met by class opposition of no ordinary energy. 
John Bedford Leno, the working-man pOet, and author 
of the well-known " Drury Lane Lyrics," was among 
the first to start the agitation. He suggested that if 
the costermongers were not to trade on Sundays they 
should follow the example of their betters, and drive 
their donkeys through the Row. He convoked an 
open-air meeting in Hyde Park to see how religiously 
the aristocracy observe the Sunday. Accordingly, on 
iSunday, the 24th of June, a large multitude assembled 
on the north bank of the Serpentine, and shouted, 
hooted, chaffed, and yelled at the carriages and horses. 
The demonstration on this occasion was not of a very 
formidable character, but still it sufficed to create con- 
siderable alarm. 

During the ensuing week a large number of hand- 
bills and posters were issued, some of them couched in 
sarcastic terms, which did not fail to elicit great enthu- 
Biasm. The following is a good example : 

"Hyde Park. — On Sunday the open air f^te and monstre 
concert, under the patronage of the * Leave-us- Alone ' Clab, 
will be repeated on Sunday next. The 'private property* 
(vide Inspector Bligh's speech) will be open to the public on 
the occasion. Hot water for parties supplied by Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, who is in plenty of it. Dinners, pale ale, wines, 
and spirits of the choicest quality will be provided at the 
West End Clubs during the hours when the Licensed Victual- 
lers' houses are closed by law. Admission gratis to members 
of the legislature, the clergy, bishops, etc." 

Again, and still in answer to Lord Robert Gros- 
venor's effort to drive all the people to church by 
stopping all trading — including shaving and the sale of 
newspapers — on Sunday, the following verses were 
placarded : 

" Sublime decree ! by which, our souls to save, 
No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave ; 
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And chins nnmown, and throats unslaked, display 
His lordship's reverence for the Sabhath Day ! ** 

In the face of this rising agitation, Sir Richard 
Mayne, then the Chief Commissioner of Police, had 
the impudence to issue an official proclamation, giving 
notice that no such meeting or assemblage of persons 
as that announced would be allowed to take place, and 
invoking all ^vell disposed persons to stop at home, for 
" all necessary measures would be adopted to prevent 
any such meeting or assemblage, and effectually to 
preserve the public peace, and to suppress any attempt 
at the disturbance thereof." » 

This claim on the part of the Commissioner of Police 
to prevent a meeting seemed altogether new ; and when 
Bradlaugh read this announcement he at once investi- 
gated the law, and convinced himself that Sir Richard 
Mayne possessed no such authority. Bradlaugh main- 
tained that the people or a political society were just 
as free to hold meetings and demonstrations in Hyde 
Park as, for instance, the Four-in-Hand Club. He 
therefore resolved to attend on the occasion and resist^ 
or at least refuse to obey, the police in the execution of 
what he deemed an unjustifiable interference with the 
right of meeting. 

The events that ensued have probably not been for- 
gotten. Towards three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
Sunday, July 1st, dense masses of people collected 
on the north side of the Serpentine. There were all 
classes mingled in this assemblage, and on the whole 
they at first behaved with remarkable order. But the 
sight of elegant carriages and riders passing leisurely 
backwards and forwards irritated the multitude. The 
cries, groans, and hisses of the previous Sunday were 
renewed. The noise soon frightened the horses, and 
some serious accidents might have occurred, but the 
police interfered on behalf of the wealthier frequenters 
of the Park. A series of charges was organised. 
This naturally led to considerable rioting, in which 
the police were accused of perpetrating many acts of 
cruelty. A number of persons were hurt, and so many 
arrests made that there was not room for the prisoners 
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at the Vine Street Police-station. The cells were so 
crowded that the horrors of the black hole of Calcutta 
were to some extent re-enacted. 

In one of the charges, Bradlaugh saw five policemen 
striking a short man. The hat of this unfortunate 
individual was beaten in with a truncheon, and he 
held up his hands, crying out piteously : 

" For God's sake, do not hit nxe — take' me !' 

This was rather more than Bradlaugh could patiently 
witness. Springing forward, he put one of the trun- 
cheons back with his gloved hand, and shouted, in a 
voice that seemed accustomed to command : 

" The next man that strikes, I will knock him down." 

Taken by surprise, the policemen paused, and finding 
that Bradlaugh seemed at once very strong and very 
determined, they contented themselves with conveying 
their prisoner quietly away. 

A short time after this incident, Bradlaugh was 
standing on the grass, when the police, who had 
gathered together on the roadway, made another charge, 
after ordering the people to disperse. This injunction 
was very generally obeyed ; but Bradlaugh, consider- 
ing that the police were not justified in their conduct, 
stood his ground. One of the policemen consequently 
rushed up to him, and began pushing him along with 
his truncheon. Calmly and quietly Bradlaugh turned 
round upon him and said : 

" Do not do that, friend ; you have no right to do it, 
and I ain stronger than you are." 

Amazed at Bradlaugh's calmness and deliberation, 
probably puzzled to know how to act, the policeman 
beckoned to two of his comrades, who immediately 
^came up to his assistance. Bat they no sooner ap- 
proached him than, by a skilful, quick movement, 
Bradlaugh caught hold of their truncheons, one in each 
hand. Having thus neutralised two of the policemen, 
he shouted out to the third : 

"If you attempt to touch me, I will take one of those 
truncheons and knock you down with it." 

Finding that his threat did not seem to carry con- 
viction, he gave a wrench in which skill and herculean 
force were combined, and had in a moment disarmed 
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both policemen, while the third stood paralysed at the 
45pectacle of so much audacity and strength. 

Nor had this episode failed to impress the mob. 
With yells of triumph a number of men rushed for- 
ward, and before he could prevent the demonstration, 
Bradlaugh was hoisted on their shoulders, and carried 
off, amid cheers and the waving of hats, for a distance 
of a hundred yards, when at last he persuaded his ad- 
mirers to set him down. Shortly after this he left the 
Park, so as to avoid the attempts that were being 
miade to constitute him a leader. But when, a few 
weeks later, a Royal Commission was appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into these disturbances, 
and the cruelties which the police were alleged to have 
committed, Bradlaugh again made his appearance and 
gave some important evidence. 

After relating the above events to the Commissioners, 
he was asked whether he had been treated roughly by 
a mounted policeman, and replied he certainly had not, 
or otherwise he would have dismounted his aggressor. 
This remark elicited an expression of contempt from 
the policeman in question; which Bradlaugh did not 
fail to notice. He quietly explained that he had 
noticed, on entering, the policeman's horse waiting out- 
side ; and, as he did not like to be suspected of boast- 
ing or of exaggeration, perhaps the policeman would not 
object to stepping down and mounting his horse. He 
would then, and before the Royal Commissioner, un- 
Hiertake to at once unhorse him. A cheer naturally 
•greeted this challenge, which of course was not ac- 
♦cepted. 

When asked whether he saw any women ill-treated, 
Bradlaugh^s answer was characteristic, and is thus giveii 
in the evidence recorded in the Blue Book : — 

" I saw in the rush, in one of them, a man and two 
women thrown down, and I saw the police run over 
them. They did not strike them, but they ran right 
»over them. I made a remark to my f ath«r-in-law : * It 
is lucky they are no sisters of mine, or else they would 
stop to pick them up.' " 

The following passages in Bradlaugh's evidence also 
produced .a great sensation :— 
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^* You did not go into the Park to resist the police ?'V 
"Decidedly not. I went in consequence of seeing 
the notice of Sir Richard Mayne forbidding it, and to 
see what took place there." 
'^ Out of curiosity ? " 

**Not exactly. I had heard it said that they were 
rabble, and I did not believe it, and I went to see for 
myself." 

"Your indignation was not excited till you got 
there ?" 

" Not till some time after I had been there. At first 
I should have come away. The police were doing 
nothing, and at first everything seemed to be very 
quiet. There was no kind of meeting, except that there 
was a large concourse of people. I should have come 
away but for those rushes of the police amongst the 
people." 

" There was not a disorderly crowd ?" 
" No." 

" You spoke of Sir Richard Mayne's proclamation as 
forbidding this meeting. Did you read it ?" 
" Yes." 

« Does it forbid it ?" 

" The tenor of it seemed to me to be forbidding the 
assemblage, and I had not heard then, and have not 
heard now, that Sir Richard Mayne has any power i& 
forbid my going into the Park ; therefore I went !" 

This last reply gives the key-note of Bradlaugh'« 
conduct, and was greeted with great cheering. At thj& 
conclusion of his evidence, the Commissioner, the 
Right Hon. Stuart Wortley, publicly thanked him, and 
it was a proud day for Bradlaugh when the audience, 
who crowded the Court of Exchequer, applauded to 
their utmost the bold manner in which he denied the 
right of the Commissioner of Police to issue notices 
forbidding the people to meet in the Park. 

This was the first step in a struggle that lasted for 
many years. The question is one of fundamental 
importance. When a political grievance arises in 
which the upper or middle classes are deeply interested,, 
it is easy enough to hold a grand demonstration in 
some central assembly room, even though the biil 
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posting and hire of hall cost several hundred pounds. 
But there are many questions that affect the poorer 
classes only, and the freedom of public meetings would 
be of little value if the cost of such meetings rendered 
them impossible in such cases. 

A monster demonstration in Hyde Park, on the other 
hand, only entails, at most, the wear and tear of banners, 
the hire of bands, and the cost of a limited amount of 
bill posting and advertising, and is, therefore, mora 
within the means of the poorer sections of the popula- 
tion. If the poor wish to make their voices heard, they 
must preserve the right of meeting in the Parks ; and 
to render these meetings more impressive, Bradlaugh 
has frequently urged that neither bands nor banners 
should be employed. The display of bunting, and the. 
blare of brass instruments, he argued, only collected 
together a rabble not really interested in the cause, who 
might very possibly discredit by their conduct the sober 
and earnest organisers of the demonstration. 

The year following the Hyde Park disturbances. Brad* 
laugh commenced the publication of a series of papers 
entitled " Half-Hours with Freethinkers," and in this 
he was considerably assisted by the late John Watts. 
Another and more difficult task was commenced at 
that time. This was a "Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch," and it has since been entirely revised, and i& 
now a part of Bradlaugh's work, " The Bible : What ia 
It?" 

While thus engaged writing these anti-theological 
works, Bradlaugh not only lectured in London, but 
also in the country, and it was in 1857 that he first 
appeared in the town of Northampton. This lecturing 
proved to be a most arduous business. On Saturdays, 
after office hours, Bradlaugh would start for some 
country town. On Sunday he probably delivered three 
lectures, and then would be compelled to rush off, 
perhaps before the conclusion of the last meeting, in 
order to catch the latest train back to town. On other 
occasions he had to rise at the earliest hour on Monday 
morning, to be in time for the first train that would 
carry him back to London, and enable him to reach 
his office and resume his daily duties. 
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This work was further complicated by the want of - 
funds, which necessitated the travelling in third class 
<5arriages, and the taking of slow trains. Bradlaugh 
relates a curious anecdote in illustration of the trials 
and misfortunes to which he was exposed. It was in' 
nnid winter, and the intemperance of the season was 
added to the hardships of a long journey. Bradlaugh, 
however, contrived to reach Edinburgh, and there he 
was received by only a very small audience. His profits 
were consequently minute, and fell far below his anti- 
•cipations. After paying his bill at the Temperance 
Hotel, where he had occupied a modest room, the 
balance of ready cash was reduced to a minimum. 
He had just enough money to take a Parliamentary 
ticket to Bolton, where he had agreed to lecture on his 
way home. 

To catch this economical train it was necessary to 
start at five in the morning, when no one was up to 
prepare breakfast. In the streets it was freezing hard, 
but Bradlaugh warmed himself by carrying his own 
luggage, consisting of a big tin box containing books 
and a few clothes, and a black bag. The necessity of 
-economising the few shillings that remained caused 
him to dispense with the services of a porter. A little 
out of breath, still more sleepy and hungry, Bradlaugh 
finally secured a seat in the third-class compartment, 
tind the train steamed out of Edinburgh station with 
provoking slowness. The snow presently began to fall, 
:accumulated on the rails, and delayed the train so long 
that it only arrived at Carlisle long after the departure 
of the corresponding parliamentary train. It was now 
impossible to reach Bolton in time for the lecture, 
unless he booked for Preston by a quick train, which 
was to start in about three quarters of an hour, but the 
•extra fare took all Bradlaugh's money with the ex- 
•ception of fourpence-halfpenny. With this sum any- 
thing like a meal at the railway station was out of the 
-question ; he discovered a little shop in a street outside, 
however, where he obtained a mug of hot tea and a 
very small hot meat pie in exchange for his few pence. 

This was the only meal possible during the journey ; 
^md then, to make matters worse, he found at Preston 
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that the corresponding train for Bolton had started, 
^ow Bradlaugh had no right to travel by this corre- 
sponding train, for he had only been able to book for 
Preston, and as he did not possess a ticket he could 
not hope to persuade the station-master to put on an 
extra train ; but, fortunately, he had made acquaint- 
ance with an old gentleman who had the proper ticket. 
This Bradlaugh borrowed, sought an interview with 
the railway authorities, exposed to them in strictly 
legal terms all the awful consequences that might 
accrufe to the company and to them if they failed to 
carry on the travellers, as promised in the time-tables, 
to all destinations for which they had booked. 

After considerable disputing and many loud protes- 
tations, arrangements were made by which- they were 
able to proceed at once to Bolton. So far Bradlaugh 
had won his point, but when he was installed in the 
railway carriage, he found himself under the per- 
plexing necessity of restoring the borrowed ticket 
with which he had been able to secure the conveyance. 
Then when, just as the train was starting, the guard 
looked into the compartment to verify the tickets, it 
was discovered that the gentleman who caused all the 
disturbance had no ticket, was not entitled to proceed 
to Bolton, and, worse still, possessed no money. 

Following so closely on so many menaces and so 
much ** tall talk," this was a somewhat ignominious 
collapse ; but Bradlaugh protested that he had been 
pleading the cause of the old gentleman, and as for 
liimself, offered his black bag as security for the fare. 
This fortunately was accepted, and Bradlaugh reached 
Bolton at a quarter to eight. His lecture was announced 
for eight o'clock, he had been travelling since five in 
the morning with nothing more to nourish him than 
what he had been able to procure from the odd 4^d. 
that remained after booking for Preston. Yet he had 
only just time to wash and change clothes, and then 
appeared on the platform cold and hungry. 

The lecture was to be delivered in an old Unitarian 
Chapel. There was no gas, the building was filled 
with a foggy mist, through which the feeble glimmer 
of an insufficient number of candles shed an uncertain 
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light on the cheerless, cold, gloomy surroundings. 
This depressing experience terminated, however, with 
an amusing episode. When Bradlaugh concluded an 
opponent rose, and thought he would create a great 
sensation by speaking of paid agitators, and attacking^ 
the lecturer for the money-making, easy life he was 
leading. Ip one sense this gentleman certainly suc- 
ceeded. A great sensation was undoubtedly created, 
for Bradlaugh at once rose and faithfully related in 
all its details the hardships which poverty had forced 
him to endure that day. Strange to say, Bradlajigh 
has never again met this adversary. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A Busy Year — ^The Orsini Attempt — Simon Bernard — ^Watch- 
ing over the Prison — Bradlaagh and the Police Spy. — 
Bradlaagh and the French Empire — Active Propaganda 
— Personalities — ^A Hot Discussion— A Grotesque Poster. 

BOTH in politics and in theological debates the year 
1858 was an important epoch for Bradlangh. It 
was on the 15th of February that Simon Bernard was 
arrested. In June, Bradlaugh held his first formal 
and public theological debate with the Rev. Brewin 
Grant, B.A., who was at that time Dissenting minister 
at Sheffield. In November, Bradlaugh commenced 
to edit the Investigator^ which had been formerly 
conducted by the late Mr. Robert Cooper, and he was 
also, during the same year, elected president of the 
London Secular Society, in the place of Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake, who retired so as to devote more time 
to purely journalistic work. 

The various debates were considered great successes, 
but the Investigator proved a great failure. Its circu- 
lation was small, its financial resources daily dwindled, 
till — in August, 1859 — the paper had to be given up. 

Early in the year the whole country was thrown 
into a state of excitement by the Orsini attempt, and 
the subsequent prosecution of Dr. Simon Bernard 
at the instigation of the French Government. Simul- 
taneously, proceedings were taken against Mr. Edward 
Truelove for publishing a pamphlet entitled *• Is 
Tyrannicide Justifiable ? " Bradlaugh became the 
honorary secretary to the defence of his old friend 
and publisher, and was also a member of the com- 
mittee for the defence of Dr. Bernard. The incidents 
of this latter cause celehre form part of the history of 
this country, and were well calculated to increase 
Bradlaugh's faith in the power of popular agitation. 
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Lord Palmerston's administration had been defeated^ 
in spite of his hold on the country, by the force of the 
indignation which his Bill to Amend the Law of Con- 
spiracy had occasioned. 

The prosecution commenced by this defunct ministry 
had now to be completed by another Government, 
representing the majority which had turned out the 
former administration for its conduct in this very 
matter. Nevertheless, the friends of Dr. Bernard were 
not over-confident as to the result. Bradlaugh believes 
that the celebrated Orsini bombs, which constituted se 
important a part of the evidence, were not those which. 
Mr. Taylor, of Birmingham, had manufactured. These 
were, he thinks, intended for the revolutionary move- 
ment in Italy, and the Orsini bombs were probably 
made in Italy after the same model. In any case, the 
greatest anxiety was felt as to the verdict ; but some 
hopes were derived from the fact that one of the jury- 
men was known to be a friend ; and at Bradlaugh's 
instigation he was sent into the jury-box with hia 
pockets loaded with an extraordinary amount of sand- 
wiches. The party were determined that he should 
not yield for want of food ; but their precautions were 
peedless. The jury retired at twenty minutes to three, 
and at four o'clock they returned with the ever- 
memorable verdict of Not guilty. 

Before the trial, and while Bernard lay in prison 
awaiting his fate, considerable fear was entertained 
lest he should be surreptitiously given up to th« French 
authorities. A watch was therefore instituted over the 
prison ; communications, in spite of all regulations to 
the contrary, were established with the prisoner, and the 
Defence Committee kept informed as to everything 
that happened within the walls. Had Bernard been 
removed, there were friends ever close at hand, both 
night and day, ready to give the alarm. A riot would 
very probably have ensued, and an attempt made to 
rescue Bernard in the confusion. 

The oi^ganisation of all these precautionary measures 
involved a great deal of labor, and required much tact. 
The presence of French police spies was supplemented 
by the interference of English spies ; and against these 
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it was necessary for Bernard's friends to be on the 
alert. On one occasion some mounted police followed 
Bradlaugh to his home in Cassland Road, Hackney* 
At another time he entered a restaurant near Leicester 
Square with Dr. Bernard and Mr. Sparkhall, an old 
and trusty friend, who subsequently joined and helped 
to organise the English legion that fought so well for 
Garibaldi. While they were discussing a French spy 
came in, and sitting down in the next compartment 
soon pretended to be asleep. 

Bradlaugh, recognising the individual, leaned over 
the compartment, took a long spill, as if to light a 
cigar, and held the burning paper under the spy's nose. 
As the man was only pretending to be asleep, this^ 
treatment did not fail to awake him most promptly. 
Further, this manner of dealing with him left no room 
for doubt as to his having been recognised, and he 
therefore simply rose and quietly left the restaurant^ 
without even protesting against the bum inflicted on 
his most prominent feature. So numerous were the 
foreign spies in London at that time, that popular 
irritation was excited, and once Bernard himself was 
mistaken by a mob in the Park, and attacked as a 
French spy. His friends had great difficulty in shield- 
ing him and in persuading his aggressors that the7 
were mistaken. 

During the time of all this agitation Bradlaugh had 
the advantage of laying the foundation of a long friend- 
ship with the late Thomas AUsop, who was so deeply 
compromised in the Orsini business. As the author of 
the ** Recollections of Coleridge," Mr. Allsop was well 
known to the English public, and his works, and the 
personal popularity he enjoyed, won for him the com^ 
pliment of a handsome pi^sent from the Emperor of 
Brazil. Bradlaugh also met at this time Mr. W, J. 
Linton, the engraver, and gained the respect and friend- 
ship of a number of leading French politicians. The 
following year he was in constant communication with 
Joseph Mazzini, theli living as Signer Emesti, at 
Onslow Terrace, and all these associations inspired 
Bradlaugh with great animosity towards the Emperor 
Napoleon. Alluding to this feeling, in a brief auto- 
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biographical sketch, which Bradlaugh -wrote previons 
to his departure for 'America, at the time when the 
Bepublic in France existed but in name, he says : 

** Whilst the late Emperor Napoleon was in power I hated 
him, and never lost an opportnnity of working against him 
until the d4checmce came. I am not sure now that I always 
judged him fairly ; but nothing, I think, could have tempted 
me to either write or speak of him with friendliness or kind- 
ness during his life. Le sang de mes arms etait sur son dme, 
Now that the tomb covers his remains my hatred has ceased ; 
hut no other feeling has arisen in its place. Should any of 
his family seek to resume the Imperial purple, I should 
remain true to my political declarations of sixteen years since, 
and should exert myself to the uttermost to prevent France 
falling under another Empire. I write this with much sad- 
ness, as 1870 to 1873 have dispelled some of my illusions held 
firmly during the fifteen years which preceded. I had be- 
lieved in such men as Louis Blanc, Ledru BoUin, Victor 
JEugo, as possible statesmen for France. I was mistaken. 
They were writers, talkers, and poets ; good men to ride on 
the stream or to drown in honest protest, but lacking force to 
jswim against or turn back the tide by the might of their will. 
1 had believed, too, in a Bepublican France, Vfhich is yet only 
in the womb of time, to be born after many pangs and sore 
•travailing." 

Entertaining these opinions, it is not surprising that 
Bradlaugh^s lecture on " Louis Napoleon " was couched 
in Buch terms as to excite the susceptibilities of the 
Prench Government ; and when, in March, 1859, it was 
announced that this lecture was about to be delivered 
in Saint Martin's Hall, Count Walewski proceeded to 
remonstrate with the English Government. The re- 
sult was that when Bradlaugh came to lecture he found 
the hall filled with policemen. It was impossible to 
jesist this display of force ; but Bradlaugh instituted 
proceedings at once against the proprietor of the hall 
for breach of contract. As the proprietor had, how- 
ever, been indemnified by the authorities, he avoided 
the suit by promptly paying damages. 

By this time Bradlaugh had become so notorious 
that he found himself engaged in a number of debates 
in all parts of the country. He revisited Northampton 
to discuss with Mr. John Bowes, who seems to have 
l>een utterly unfitted for platform controversy. Then, 
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at Sheffield, he debated with a Reverend Dr. Monsor, 
who professed to be a Jewish Rabbi, and was then 
going through the various phases necessary to his eon- 
version to Christianity and admittance into the Church 
of England. This gentleman would, it was thought, 
convince the audience of Bradlaugh*s ignorance, and 
immediately plunged into Hebrew. During the four 
nights the discussion lasted they both drew Hebrew 
characters on a black board, a process which amused 
and mystified the audience, and by which Bradlaugh 
gained great credit ; for, whatever his knowledge of 
Hebrew might have been, he certainly contrived to 
write the square Hebrew characters with great clear- 
ness and rapidity. The audience could not understand 
the points at issue ; but they gave the palm to the dis- 
putant who wrote the best hand. 

At Glasgow, Bradlaugh held a public discussion with 
Mr. Court, representing the Glasgow Protestant Asso- 
ciation ; at Paisley with Mr. Smart, who proved to be 
a very gentlemanly antagonist ; and at Halifax with 
the Rev. T. D. Matthias, a Welsh Baptist minister, with 
whose sincerity Bradlaugh was much impressed. Then, 
in June, 1860, he again debated every Monday night 
for four weeks with the Rev. Brewin Grant, at Brad- 
ford. This discussion, unfortunately, degenerated into 
personalities. As a rule Bradlaugh attacks arguments 
rather than individuals ; but if his opponents have the 
misfortune to make any personal allusion to him, then 
he retorts in a manner peculiarly his own, which, if 
not always gentle, is invariably effective. 

When writing about the Rev. Brewin Grant, Mr. 
John Watts states that he first met Mr. Holyoake for 
the purpose of discussing Secular principles ; but these 
he could not understand, and therefore never discussed. 
Bounce and slander, misrepresentation and impudence 
are represented to have constituted the chief force 
of this reverend gentleman's method of debate. Mr. 
Watts states that when Robert Cooper and C. South- 
well challenged the Rev. Brewin Grant to open debate, 
he contented himself with " perambulating the country, 
proclaiming Cooper's ignorance and Southwell's con- 
fessions." Then Mr. Grant started the theory that 
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Freethought was dead, almost immediately after Brad- 
laugh gathered large and enthusiastic audiences round 
him at Sheffield. This fact was in such evident con- 
.tradiction with Mr. Grant's assertions that he was 
obliged again to enter the lists w^ith Bradlaugh. Fol- 
lowing upon the above circumstances the debate was 
naturally embittered ; but when Mr. Grants leaving 
aside the subject of debate, proceeded to slander the 
memory of Thomas Paine and Richard Carlile, Brad- 
laugh, by the fervor of his reply, elicited a storm of 
indignation. This demonstration caused Mr. Grant to 
make a grimace ; and quick to seize the advantage that 
this ridiculous conduct gave, Bradlaugh, without for a 
moment interrupting the thread of his discourse, ex- 
claimed : — 

*' See, friends, this man, who, with low vulgarity, protrudes 
his tongue — the only answer this reverend defender of the 
Bible can give. How low the cause such conduct champions ! 
I entered on this debate intending to avoid all personal re- 
crimination, and carefully abstained from any attack except 
on the book we met here to examine, and with pain I have 
heard you calumniate and vilify great men, whose virtues you 
cannot imitate, but for whom, in your malice and weakness, 
you invent vices nearer akin to your own mean nature, which 
can look down and grovel in the mire, but dare not gaze 
.upward to meet the glorious light of truth." 

On the following Monday's discussion, Mr. Grant 
repeated his allegations against Richard Carlile and 

'Thomas Paine, and then challenged Bradlaugh to meet 
him in a debate on personalities, and added that he 
knew Bradlaugh would not accept his challenge. He 
further charged Bradlaugh with falsehood, and for one 
instance reminded the audience that Bradlaugh had 
accused him of protruding his tongue. Thereupon a 
number of persons sprang to their feet in the body of 
the hall, and cried out : " So you did ; you did it at 
Halifax, too." After this interruption Mr. Grant said 
that in any case the chairman did not see him, and 
that if he did his tongue was clean, while if the in- 

Ifidels showed their tongues they were dirty. 

This was but one of the many similar lo\y-class per- 
sonalities which disgraced this debate. In vain did 
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Bradlangh attempt to pass this by with the contempt it* 
-deserved, and in replying dwelt at length on the Scrip-' 
tural subject under discussion. Mr. Grant again re- 
turned to the charge, twitted Bradlaugh for calling him 
■*' my friend," and once more challenged him to a dis- 
<;ussion on personalities, or to have the letter L branded 
on his face. At last Bradlaugh was roused, and a brief 
-quotation from his reply may give some conception of 
the violence of these discussions : — 

" The alternative Mr. Grant offers me is not a pleasant one. 
I should not like to be branded as he describes ; bis own 
;appearance under such an infliction is sufficient for me. I 
will accept the challenge, but I will not degrade the platform 
with such a debate. If it takes place, let it be on the moors 
of Sheffield, or in Shipley Glen, or some large field. Mr. 
Grant says I whimper and whine at his personalities. This is 
not true. At first I should have preferred a discussion of the 
question, but now I almost prefer that it be continued until 
the end, that men may see how infamous a man may be in 
his speech, and yet a champion of the Bible." 

With reference to Carlile, Bradlaugh said : 

*' We propose a monument to Eichard Carlile, not for his 
follies, nor for any vice, nor for any crime of which he may 
have been guilty, but that he, with a courage which you 
cannot imitate, fought for the people against a powerful. 
Government for freedom, both of tongue and press, and for 
ten long years was an imprisoned martyr to the people's 
cause." (Loud and prolonged cheering and waving of hats 
followed this.) " As to Paine, you are so base that, not content 
with mis-stating and distorting facts, you revive, by aid of* 
your native meanness, a killed calumny, a scotched snake, 
which, discovered by another reptile crawling on the earth, is 
brought here to try its rotten sting. Paine was a man so self- 
denying, that he gave up a profitable copyright to the good of 
his country, and did not, like you, insist on being paid a night 
in advance ere he would defend that which he believed to be 
the truth." (Mr. Grant during this speech was very uneasy, 
and asked Mr. Bradlaugh to look at the audience, and not at 
him.) Bradlaugh thereupon retorted: **I will take it that 
you are, as indeed you ought to be, ashamed to look an earnest 
man in the face, and I will look at you no more. Mr. Grant 
complains that I have called him ' My friend.* It is true. In 
debate J have accustomed myself to wish all men my friends, 
and to greet them as friends if possible. The habit, like a 
garment, fits me, and I have in this disca*:sion used the phrase 
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• My friend ; * but believe me I did not mean it. Friendship 
frith you would be a sore disgrace, and little honor." 

In reading over discussions of this description many 
persons will consider the tone adopted very repulsive ; 
but one of the most striking points in Bradlaugh's 
experience is the gross and personal abuse he has had 
to endure. Persons who are undoubtedly gentlemen 
in birth, in education, and, as a rule, in conduct, have 
altogether forgotten every principle of fair play and of 
good behavior when brought face to face with the 
outspoken and frank defence of Freethought Bradlaugli 
has so ably conducted. The most absurd and virulent 
forms of attack have been employed by his adversaries* 
For instance, when he was about to lecture at the 
Dewsbury Public Hall, the following absurd announce- 
ment was posted all over the towns by persons who 
thought that by such means they could defend their 
religion. 

*' Grand discovery ! To bo seen to-morrow, Sunday, not 
one hundred miles from the Public Hall, a fine specimen of 
the gorilla tribe, standing seven feet six inches in height, 
imported into England from Sheffield, the capital of the 
Hollyhock settlement, in the interior of Africa, and brought 
to this town for public exhibition by Mr. Greenfield. This 
gorilla is said to be one of the finest of its tribe. It presents 
a bold front, is impudent in its demeanor, and growls fearfully 
at the approach of a debt-collector, magistrate, or any 
Government officer. Having been some time in England 
under an assumed name, it has acquired a smattering of the 
language, and will address visitors on the origin, progress, 
and future prospects of the gorilla tribe. As the aoimal will 
be properly secured, parties need be in no apprehension of 
danger" 

Needless to say that this ridiculous attack did riot 
prevent a large audience gathering together, and many 
came from a distance, from Huddersfield, Leeds, and 
other towns. But when treated in this manner, it waa 
not surprising if occasionally Bradlaugh hit back, and 
when he did condescend to retaliate he was fully ablo 
*o do this with interest. 



CHAPTER VII. 

fiailway Accident — The NcUUmcd Beformer — Dual Editorship 
— Breaking New Ground — Wigan Riots — Obstreperous 
Clergymen — Facing the Mob — Progress among Brickbats. 

ON returning to London from debating with the Rev. 
Brewin Grant at Bradford, Bradlaugh nearly lost 
liis life in a railway accident. The engine-driver had 
heen accustomed to a goods train, and failed altogether 
to calculate the impetus of a passenger train. The 
result was, that on arriving at King's Cross the train 
dashed past the platform, right through the station, and 
only stopped when it reached the street and open space 
•outside. Had Bradlaugh been killed, the Rev. Brewin 
Orant would not have failed to attribute the circum- 
stance to a fortunate and just intervention of provi- 
dence ; but as he escaped with a good shaking, there 
was nothing to be said. In another case, when lightning 
struck a public-house where Bradlaugh was to have 
procured a bed for the night, this accident was publicly 
and solemnly attributed to a direct intervention on the 
part of the Divinity ; though no one sought to explain 
what good purpose could have been served by striking 
a public-house as a warning against the advocate of 
teetotalism, particularly as Bradlaugh was not on the 
spot at the time. 

The work of propaganda was now greatly facilitated 
"by the foundation of the National Reformer. A 
number of friends from Halifax, Sheffield and other 
towns took shares, in order to create the necessary 
capital for this enterprise. But just as the necessary 
prospectus had been issued, Mr. Joseph Barker, a well- 
known public speaker, returned from America, and 
was associated in the editorship of the paper. This 
they divided equally in two, each writing as he thought 
fit in his half. But this did not prove a happy union. 
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At first the readers were requested to believe that^ 
should different opinions on any subject appear in the- 
two divisions of the paper, it was not to be taken as a 
sign that the editors were falling out, but only as a. 
proof of the glorious independence they both enjoyed^ 
and that they were both writing exactly what they 
thought. Unfortunately, it is not so easy to " agree to 
differ." The divergence of opinion soon changed into 
open hostility, and in August, 1861, Mr. Barker at- 
tempted to get sole possession of the paper, but the 
shareholders preferred Bradlaugh. 

For months previously he had been practically 
divorced from his co«-editor, and the one half of the 
paper generally contained abuse and attacks on those 
who wrote the other half. In explanation of thift 
•conduct, Bradlaugh states that when he first met 
Joseph Barker he professed to be an Atheist and a> 
Republican ; but soon after he pretended to be a 
Christian, and finally spoke in favor of slavery.. 
Bradlaugh has often wondered whether, in his various, 
theological and political opiliions, Mr. Barker was. 
himself deluded, or only thought to delude others. 
He undoubtedly possessed great ability, and had he- 
been more steadfast and thorough in his character,, 
he had the making of a great man. Also it must be 
admitted that in the days of the dual editorship the 
National Reformer was an interesting and instructive 
paper, containing a vast store of miscellaneous infor- 
mation and the proof of varied and extensive reading.. 
Nor were the disputes between the joint editors devoid 
of a certain piquancy and originality. In fact, the- 
paper was a phaenomeQon among papers. , 

In October, 1860, Bradlaugh attempted to break new 
ground by visiting Wigan, and here he had to contend 
against no ordinary opposition. Some twenty years> 
had elapsed since the inhabitants of Wigan had had 
any opportunity of hearing a Freethought lecture. Th*^ 
local clergy were, therefore, not a little shocked and 
concerned when they heard that Bradlaugh had secured 
the Commercial Hall, and was about to lecture for two- 
nights on "What has the Bible done for England's, 
sons and daughters ? " They at once engaged the- 
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largest place of meeting in the town, and advertised 
opposition lectures under the same title, adding the 
extra inducement of " admission free." As Bradlaugh 
.was only known at Wigan by reputation, and had 
.never been there before, he anticipated only a small 
audience. The hall, however, was full, but the friends 
,and sympathisers were few and far between. Nor was 
there anyone of sufficient influence to take the chair, 
and Bradlaugh invited the audience to select their own 
chairman, which was ultimately done. Order was also 
.fairly well maintained, considering that Bradlaugh was 
speaking in direct opposition to the feelings of the 
majority present. 

When, however, on the following evening, Brad- 
laugh again appeared to give his second lecture, mat- 
ters assumed a very different aspect. The hall was 
crowded to excess, outside there were several hundred 
people unable to gain admittance, and all were en- 
gaged in discussing and abusing Bradlaugh. Choice 
Billingsgate was used by fanatics determined to give 
the Infidel a sound Wesson. On his entrance Bradlaugh 
was greeted with an amount of hooting and yelling 
that would have disconcerted most men. But in spite 
of thei din, he commenced with stentorian voice to 
deliver his lecture. As he spoke, the windows were 
attacked, the panes of glass wantonly destroyed, while 
a constant hammering was kept up against the door. 

At last, finding that the noise would not cease, Brad- 
laugh went down himself to the door, and was not a 
little disgusted to find that the leader and encourager 
of the disturbance was a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who wanted to gain admittance. Bradlaugh 
explained to him that fatal accidents might ensue if 
any attempt was made to enter the room in its present 
over-crowded condition. He answered, however, that 
he knew there was plenty of room, and would come 
in. Deeming it more prudent to avoid the danger of 
an increased uproar, Bradlaugh admitted him, and 
then had to fight hard to shut the door again. But 
for his great strength this would have been impossible, 
and as it was he received a severe blow in the side.. 
The pain this occasioned rendered his task more 
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severe. Every now and then a lond crash showed that 
a door or window had been broken in ; some among 
the audience, alarmed, sprang to their feet, and it 
was only by dint of hard shouting that Bradlaugh 
could make himself heard so as to pacify the people. 
Towards the conclusion of the lecture the secretary of 
the rector forced his way bodily through a window, 
and Bradlaugh felt sorely tempted to pitch him back 
through the same aperture. If he had intended to 
create a riot, the secretary could not have begun opera* 
tions in a more suitable manner. Inspired, probably, 
by this disorderly example, some persons now began 
to throw lime in through the windows, while others 
who had managed to climb on the roof poured water 
down the ventilators I 

This last exploit was viewed only in the light of a 
joke, but the audience became more seriously alarmed 
when a hand and arm, waving a dirty rag, appeared 
through a little hole in the centre of the ceiling. One 
man, jumping up on his seat, shouted excitedly at 
Bradlaugh that the devil had come to fetch him. 

When at last the lecture was over, Bradlaugh was 
struck by several persons in the confusion that ensued. 
On leaving the hall, a well-dressed man rushed up to 
him and menaced him, saying : '* Do you not expect 
Ood to strike you dead, and don't you deserve that the 
people should serve you out for your blasphemy?" 
Thereupon two other persons deliberately spat in 
Bradlaugh*s face. Alone against this surging mob of 
gentlemanly rufKans, Bradlaugh could not offer much 
resistance. With but a few of his Yorkshire friends 
to help, he would soon have taught the people of 
Wigan better manners. 

^ Mobbed, dogged, assaulted and insulted, with two 
or three hundred people yelling around him, Brad- 
laugh made his way to the railway station, thinking it 
would not be prudent to return to his hotel, where a 
worse riot might have occurred. He purported taking 
a ticket for Liverpool, and it was only when after 
much difficulty he succeeded in reaching the station, 
that he discovered that he had left all his money at 
the hotel* Foiiuiiately, after some manoeuvring and at 
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the risk of breaking his neck, Bradlaugh succeeded 
in escaping from the crowd, and got safely back to 
the hotel accompanied by only one person ; but his 
troubles were not yet over. Although there was not 
the slightest disturbance and no crowd, the landlady 
ordered him at once to leave the house. In vain he 
appealed to her sense of hospitality. It was of no 
avail, she would not have him remain another minute 
in the place. Finding that persuasion was of no use, 
Bradlaugh altered his tone. He stood on his legal 
rights, walked up stairs, locked the door, retired to 
bed, and defied anyone to disturb him at their peril. 

In the next issue of the National Reformer Bradlaugh 
wrote the following characteristic leader : — 

" If all lectures are attended with the same risk and hazard 
as those delivered by me at Wigan this week, I shall require 
my friends who are favorable to an extended propaganda to pay 
the premium for a policy in the office for insurance against 
accidents to limb and life. I have no taste for martyrdom. 
And I protest most vigorously against the right of any body of 
religious fanatics to canonise me as St. Stephen the Second. 
I may be wrong, but I shall never be convinced of my error 
by a mob of true believers jelling at my heels like mad dogs, 
under the leadership of a pious rector's trusty subordinate, or 
hammering at the door of my lecture-room under the direction 
of an infuriate church parson. I object that in the nineteenth 
xsentury it is hardly to be tolerated that a bigot priest shall 
use his influence with the proprietor of the hotel where I am 
staying in order to * get that devil kicked out into the street ' 
After half -past ten at night. I do not admit the right of a 
rich church dignitary's secretary to avoid the payment of his 
three-pence at the door by jumping through the window, 
especially when I or my friends have to pay for the broken glass 
and sash frame. True, all these things and worse happened 
at Wigan, but I should prefer that they did not happen again. 
They will not prevent my lecturing if they do, but they will 
make my talk louder and stronger, which will be inconvenient 
to all parties. I have also a word of advice to the Mayor of 
Wigan, who appears to be a respectable, red-faced, dumpty 
sort of shop-keeping person, and who, as I am credibly in- 
formed, used threats about stopping my lectures by force of 
law. My advice to you, Mr. Mayor, is contained in one word 
—try." 

This protest seems to have produced due efl!ect, for 
Bradlaugh visited Wigan again and again, and the 
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threats against him were only partially carried into 
, execution. The clergy found that after all he had as 
much right to lecture as they had to preach, and it wa& 
not long before he became a welcome visitor, with a 
large party of Secularists ready to hail his coming, and 
to ensure him a good and attentive audience. During- 
the winter of the same year he held two formal debate* 
at Wigan — one with Mr. Hutchings, a Nonconformist 
layman, and the other with the Rev. Woodville Wood- 
man, a Swedenborgian divine. Again, in this same and 
,busy year, Bradlaugh also debated for four nights with 
Dr. Brindley, at Oldham ; for two nights with the Rev. 
Dr. Baylee, the President of St. Alban's College, at 
Birkenhead; and for two nights with the Rev. Dr. 
Rutherford, of Newcastle. 

When Bradlaugh returned to Wigan for the first 
time after the riot just described he was accompanied 
by Mr. John Watts, and so as not to be ext)osed to the 
indignity of ejection from the hotel, he accepted the 
hospitality offered by a friend. When it became kno wn^ 
however, that this gentleman had offered to take Brad- 
laugh into his house, he was threatened and annoyed 
in a variety of ways. Nevertheless, Bradlaugh's lectures 
were a great success. The Mayor had threatened to 
stop the meeting and arrest Bradlaugh, but on second 
thoughts he allowed events to take their own course^ 
Bradlaugh had caused the front row of the hall to be 
reserved for the clergy of the district, but this time 
none of them attended, and the meeting, in their 
absence, behaved in a comparatively orderly manner. 

It was only when everything was over and Brad- 
laugh turned homewards that anything like a riot 
occurred. He was yelled at in true collier fashion ; 
but Bradlaugh produced a temporary lull by turning 
round, facing the crowd, and inviting them to select 
their two best men, with whom he would settle the 
matter i^ the most approved pugilistic form. Low as^ 
this form of argument may seem, it was perhaps the 
best suited to a mob which could not itself offer other 
resistance to Bradlaugh's doctrines than that of violence* 

On the second evening the mob outside were even 
more violent. Bradlaugh's host and hostess were yelled 
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and hooted at ; then, when Mr. Bradlangh and Mr. Watts 
appeared on the scene, several stones were thrown, one 
hitting the head of a respectable Wigan tradesman. 
Inside, however, all was quiet and orderly ; but towards 
the end the Rev. J. Davis made his appearance* and 
spoke with such energy that in stamping the platf ormf 
he fractured one of the boards. A local paper, the 
Wigan Examiner^ in describing the scene, was very 
wrath with Bradlaugh because he held up the splinters,, 
and requested the reverend gentleman to be more gentle 
in his demonstrations. 

When the meeting was over, Bradlaugh was in- 
formed that the mob outside were waiting to initiate 
him into the mysteries of "purring," and to honor him 
with a presentation, which, if not of plate, Bradlaugh 
imagined might still be suflBciently striking in its- 
character to have evoked painful reminiscences. He 
therefore elected to make his exit by a back door,, 
where, however, he found some thirty or forty 
roughs who had foreseen this manoeuvre, and who at 
once commenced a loud concert of yells and hisses. 
Bradlaugh walked slowly home, with the mob at his. 
heels. At last, in a narrow alley, some one contrived 
to give him a kick in the leg. As quick as lightning,. 
Bradlaugh turned round on the mob and dared them 
to repeat the offence, and again they shrank back in 
the presence of so much determination. As Bradlaugh'a 
name was shouted from street to street the women and 
children, some of them only half-dressed, crowded to- 
the windows to hiss as he passed. Two bricks were 
thrown at him ; one crushed to piecQS on a wall, and 
the other destroyed the shape and gloss of Bradlaugh's 
hat. After this he reached the hospitable house of his- 
friends ; and every time Bradlaugh returned to Wigan 
he found the opposition more and more feeble, thus by 
sheer determination founding a party where once he 
had but enemies. 

At Norwich Bradlaugh overcame similar, though not 
such violent, opposition ; his first visit was greeted with 
yells, hisses, abuse, and a little mud and a few stones^ 
Nevertheless, a few earnest Secularists gathered round 
Bradlaugh, and there were some Christians, generally 
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IN^onconformists, who had the fairness to allow him 
«ven justice with themselves. The result was, that the 
Secular party grew, and in a few months they had 
funds enough to hire a chapel, which they converted 
into the Eclectic Institute, and where they organised 
Sunday evening lectures and debates for entire winter 
"Seasons. At Yarmouth similar results were achieved ; 
and thus in all parts of the country Bradlaugh was lay- 
ing the foundation of the power he now possesses. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Leaves Business — Lectures for Garibaldi — Secret Despatches 
— Walls witb Eyes — The Papal Police and Bradlaugh's 
Revolver — A Yankee to the Rescue — Religious Persecu- 
tion at Guernsey — A Challenge to the Authorities — Brad'- 
laugh his own Bill-poster — Gentlemen Rioters — Mobs and 
Menaces. 

SUCH active propaganda work as that described ia 
the last chapter would not have been possible if 
Bradlaugh had been compelled to attend regularly at 
an office. In 1857, after remaining some three years 
in the service of Mr. Rogers, he left this employ, in 
order to be " articled '* to Mr. Harvey, a solicitor. This 
change turned out most unfortunately. Mr. Harvey- 
was plunged in money difficulties, and his arrange- 
ment with Bradlaugh was not only brought by force of 
circumstances to a premature end, but Bradlaugh found 
himself also involved in considerable pecuniary liabili- 
ties. As misfortunes never come singly, ill-health wati 
now the next adversary that beset Bradlaugh's path» 
He was laid up with rheumatic fever, and when once 
he recovered he left the city altogether. From 1858 to 
1861 Bradlaugh worked in the provinces, visiting town 
after town, establishing Secular Societies wherever he 
went, and preparing the ground for the delivery of 
lectures. 

All this time he was burdened with the debts that 
accrued from his unfortunate connexion with Mr» 
Harvey, and these were soon to be increased by heavy 
lawsuits. In the meanwhile, his comparative freedom 
from business occupations enabled him to devote a 
great portion of his time, not merely to the propa* 
ganda of Secularist opinions, but to delivering lectures 
in support of Garibaldi. At each of these meetings 
Bradlaugh invited his audience to subscribe funds on 
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iDehalf of the Italian patriots, and was able to send 
in all a hundred guineas which he had thus collected. 
This gift elicited a special letter of thanks from Gari- 
l)aldi, who did not fail to recognise the good work 
Bradlaugh had done for his cause. Nor was Brad- 
laugh's acquaintance with Italian affairs limited to the 
books and letters he had read on the subject. He 
found means of visiting the country on several occa- 
sions. 

There was a combination of business and political 
interest that caused him to undertake these journeys, 
and thus they proved doubly attractive. He did not, 
however, always escape from those dangers which, 
abroad more than at home, beset politicians. The 
police were soon put on the alert when Bradlaugh 
arrived in Italy, and they evidently kept a keen watch 
over his every movement. Thus it was ascertained 
that Bradlaugh, who was at Naples, had received a 
packet of political letters a few days after Bomba's fall. 
It has been said that walls have ears. In this case 
they evidently possessed eyes. 

Bradlaugh was in the room of his hotel, alone, and, 
as he thought, safe from all observation. A friend 
then entered, and without any conversation of a 
nature that could be overheard, gave him the packet 
which he had volunteered to take over to England 
with him. Though as a rule not devoid of prudence, 
he so little suspected any danger on this occasion that 
he took no special precaution. He left Naples in a 
steamboat sailing under the flag of the two Sicilies, 
and all went smoothly, excepting the ship, till they 
reached Civita Vecchia. Here, to the surprise if not 
to the alarm of the passengers, a boat-load of Papal 
gendarmes came on board. Even at this moment 
Bradlaugh was not yet on his guard, and had the 
gendarmes at once made for his portmanteau they 
might have seized the despatches. 

The sub-officer preferred, however, resorting to what 
lie doubtless considered a very clever stratagem. He 
politely inquired for Mr. Bradlaugh, whom he dis- 
covered with so little difficulty that it is probable he 
knew perfectly well the principal characteristics of his 
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general appearance. With much politeness, this oflBicer 
informed him that the British Consul wished to see 
him on shore. This at once put Bradlaugh on his 
guard. If he went on shore he would be on Roman 
soil, subject to the Papal laws, and there was no 
guarantee for his safety. On the other hand, he did 
not know the English Consul, and had no business 
with him. Evidently this was but a mere trap, so 
Bradlaugh with equal politeness, refused to land, and 
hastened down to the cabin, where he had left the 
portmanteau that contained the despatches. 

It was not long before he was joined by the full 
force of the Papal gendarmes, who proceeded this time 
with less ceremony. They ordered him to show his 
luggage, and evidently knew that it contained the 
secret despatches. Bradlaugh now understood that he 
had been betrayed. Yet no one at Naples could have 
seen him when he received the letters, and the walls 
alone could have seen the transactions, unless a hole 
had been made through them and a watch kept on all 
his actions. This, in fact, is the only explanation that 
can be given of the circumstance. 

In answer to the demand for his luggage, Bradlaugh 
at once produced his English passport, and assumed 
that this would suffice to shield him from further 
annoyance. The document was, however, treated with 
the prof oundest contempt, and the Papal police now 
prepared to break open the portmanteau. In vain 
Bradlaugh protested that he was under the flag of the 
two Sicilies, that he was not under nor subject to the 
Papal laws ; the Papal gendarmes were undeterred by 
any such arguments. The position was becoming 
desperate, and Bradlaugh found himself terribly out- 
numbered ; but he had learnt the valu6 of coolness, 
determination, and audacity. 

Without any more argument he set himself against 
his portmanteau, drew a heavy, six-chambered naval 
revolver from the voluminous recesses of his coat ; 
cocked, and aimed at the nearest Papal gendarme. He 
then simply and quietly promised to blow out the 
brains of the first individual who attempted to touch 
his luggage. In spite of this threat a rush might have 
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been made. Bradlaugh was surrounded by foes, and 
might, in any case, have been attacked behind. But 
at this juncture an American, who had been watching 
the whole incident with considerable interest, was so 
delighted at the " Britisher's pluck " that he suddenly 
snatched up a chair, and springing forward, took up a 
firm stand back to back with Bradlaugh, crying, while 
waving the chair about with fearful energy : " I guess 
I'll stand by the Britisher ! " 

This turn of events somewhat startled the Papal gen- 
darmes. They did not like the look of Bradlaugh's 
formidable weapon, and the American had destroyed 
all chance of seizing him by surprise from behind.. 
They were numerous enough to overcome this resist- 
ance, but not without a serious risk of loss of life, and 
they hesitated for some time how to proceed. . At last 
they resolved to shirk the responsibility on others, and 
go on shore for further instructions. The moment 
they had left the ship Bradlaugh employed this re- 
prieve in bringing all the pressure possible to bear 
upon the captain, who was, after some trouble, per- 
suaded to put on steam, and sail out to sea before the 
gendarmes had time to return. A few days later Brad- 
laugh reached London, and had the satisfaction of 
delivering the letters, and of receiving the thanks and 
the praise which were the just but only reward for hia 
firm conduct. 

While alluding to Italy, it should perhaps be noted 
that during the voyage Bradlaugh began drinking light 
clarets. This he did only under the urgent advice of 
his doctor, and after his severe attack of rheumatic 
fever. Thus, though still an ardent advocate of tem- 
perance, Bradlaugh ceased to be a teetotaller. 

During the year 1861, as during the previous years, 
Bradlaugh travelled all over England, and not only- 
combated virulent opposition, raising the voice of 
Freethought where its echo had never been heard^ 
but by his zealous advocacy he came into conflict 
with the law, and was, therefore, involved in several 
suits which absorbed much of his time and cost large 
sums. Bradlaugh had shown at Wigan, at Norwich, 
and at many other places that mere mobbing, yells> 
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and brickbats would not prevent his steady work. 
Where the audiences were disorderly he appeared 
again and again, till he had taught them better 
manners. But now new methods were to be employed 
against him. He was to be threatened with legal 
proceedings, in the hope that the man who scorned a 
hriok might fear a writ ! 

The first incident of this sort occurred at Guernsey. 
Here a partisan (Mr. Bendall) had been prosecuted 
for distributing some of Bradlaugh's pamphlets, on 
the ground that they were opposed to religion, and 
condemned to a fine of £20. This sentence Bradlaugh 
•conceived to be altogether unjustifiable, and he at 
once determined to test the question by renewing, 
in the most accentuated manner possible, the offence, 
which could only be punished under the old Blas- 
phemy Laws. On the 10th of January Mr. Bendall 
had been fined, and a few weeks later Bradlaugh 
sailed for Guernsey ; and after a capital passage 
reached the little island, where he found Mr. Bendall 
anxiously waiting him on the pier. A royal salute 
of rotten eggs, he hurriedly warned Bradlaugh, had 
been prepared to welcome him, and a most Christian 
lady had subscribed, he was authoritatively informed, 
a large sum for the purchase of these traditional 
oniblems of a people's wrath. 

When Cardinal Wiseman visited Guernsey he had 
to run the gauntlet in an open boat under a heavy 
fire of rotten eggs, and even worse missiles were used 
to express the islanders' detestation of Popery. In 
«pite, however, of the preparations Bradlaugh was 
fortunate enough to escape for the moment. Yet 
there could be no mistake as to the course he intended 
to pursue, for he caused the following handbill 
be freely circulated the day before his arrival : — 

"To M. le Procureur, to the Clergy (especially of the 
Methodist New Connexion), and to the public of Guernsey : — 

** Gentlemen, — I shall lecture in the Assembly Kooms, on 
February 27th and 28th, when I shall endeavor to prove 
that the Bible is not a revelation from an all-perfect 
Deity * * * 

** I am especially induced to visit you, because I have 
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heard, with feelings of deep regret, that you, M. le Pro- 
cureur, and you, gentlemen of the clergy, have permitted to- 
day the revival of an institution belonging to an ignorant 
past, and have evoked the law to defend a religion which, 
if from God, should need no such paltry aid, but should, 
stand impregnable, because true. 

" You who were parties, active or acquiescing, in the late 
* prosecution of Mr. Stephen Bendall, I challenge you to defend 
your faith in free and fair discussion. You have no resource ; 
you have entered the lists with the weak weapons of perse- 
cution, and I invite you to retrieve your honor, if you dare, 
by selecting your means of defence from a more potent 
armory — that of honest, manly thought." 

Bradlaugh's first visit on landing was to the 
Assembly Rooms, "which had been previously hired 
for him ; he found, however, that the proprietor now 
refused him admittance, and would give no sort of 
explanation for thus breaking the contract. It wa» 
therefore necessary to engage another room, and this, 
was done satisfactorily ; but there now arose other 
difficulties. The printer refused to print any bills,, 
and the town crier could not be induced to make any 
announcement. Having foreseen these impediments, 
Bradlaugh had taken the precaution of having bills 
already printed in London, and these he had brought 
with him ; but there was still another obstacle, no 
bill-poster would undertake to put them up. 

This petty warfare was not calculated to overcome 
such a man as Bradlaugh. It only amused him. His 
mission was not to be baffled by a bill-poster ; and 
therefore Mr. Bendall and Bradlaugh both sallied forth, 
armed with paste-pot, brush, and ladder, and guided 
by the bright moonbeams, had soon advertised the 
forthcoming lecture on all the prominent hoardings 
of the town. Bradlaugh's next action was to address 
a letter to all the persons who had taken part in the 
prosecution of Mr. Bendall, inviting them either to 
prosecute him for the forthcoming repetition of the 
offence, or if not, to tender an apology to Mr. Bendall. 

All this was done on a Tuesday ; on the Wednesday 
intense excitement reigned throughout the town.. 
Some one, evidently more orthodox in religion than 
ia spelling, had chalked on the walls : " Down with. 
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the Infidles "— " Away with the Infidles ! " Two 
boards, on which the lecture was announced, were 
torn away from the hotel door, and were with dififi- . 
culty recovered. At last the hour of the lecture ap- 
proached, and Bradlaugh found the street near the hall 
crowded with people, but nobody hardly dared enter. 
Throughout the whole island Bradlaugh had but one 
friend, one person to help him. If the mob, infuri- 
ated by drink and fanaticism, should attempt, as it 
had been urged, to throw him into the sea, there was 
but one friend on whom he could rely. It was impos- 
sible, under those circumstances, to establish a door- 
keeper, money-taker, and a system of control. Free 
admission to the hall became a necessity. 

No sooner had Bradlaugh begun to address the 
empty benches than the crowd outside, unable, or pro- 
bably unwilling, to control their curiosity, precipitated 
themselves into the building, which they soon filled 
to excess ; even the staircases were crowded, and many 
persons outside were unable to gain admittance. When 
once Bradlaugh was fairly launched in his subject he 
was interrupted by a terrific ' uproar in the streets ; 
then followed a battering of the shutters, groans and 
hoots, cries and menaces resounded on all sides. For 
twenty minutes Bradlaugh sought to weather the 
storm by mere force of lungs, trusting that his voice 
might be heard above the din ; but at last he deter- 
mined to go out, and seek to appease the people. 
Begging those who were in the hall to keep their seats, 
he left the platform. Some persons endeavored to per- 
suade him that it would not be safe for him to go out- 
side alone, but as there was no one to accompany him, 
he went and found a huge mob, composed of a number 
of well-dressed persons, who were encouraging a 
number of lads to break the shutters with some stones. 
As Bradlaugh walked up to them they ran away ; then 
a stone was thrown, and passed wonderfully near his 
head. Thereupon all the men, women and children 
set up a tremendous shout, in which cries of alarm 
and yells of execration were duly mingled. Brad- 
laugh, unable to make himself heard in such a din, 
bowed respectfully and walked towards the crowd, 

p2 
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and the mob actually* fell back step by step as he 
approached. One man, however, a stranger, stepped 
forward and begged Bradlaugh to return to the hall 
if he valued his life, advice which he ultimately 
followed. 

H His appearance outside seems to have produced good 
effect, for on his returning to the lecture the noise was 
not so great, and it finally subsided altogether. The 
bulk of the audience were evidently favorably im- 
pressed by the address, and at its conclusion Bradlaugh 
publicly repeated the offence for which Mr. Bendall 
had been punished, by distributing about one hundred 
tracts on " What does the Bible Teach ? " Though the 
people inside frequently applauded the lecture, the 
crowd outside accompanied Bradlaugh home with cries 
of " Kill the Infidel," " Murder the Infidel." , 

The second day the excitement had greatly in- 
creased. Bradlaugh was warned that the quay porters 
had been persuaded to attack him ; a threatening mob 
was stationed for the better part of the day outside his 
hotel, and among these the porters were more espe- 
cially noisy, but their fury was due not so much to 
the spirit of religious fervor as to the spirits in the 
libations with which they had been plied. Through 
this sea of indignation Bradlaugh had to push his way 
to the hall, where, however, he found a very respec- 
table audience waiting for him, and during the first 
twenty minutes they listened with marked attention 
to his lecture, which was this time on the New Testa- 
ment. 

Outside, some respectably-dressed individuals had 
been exciting the mob, and suddenly the latter made 
a rush at a plate-glass door, burst it open, and came 
tumbling and screaming into the room. Many of these 
interrupters were quite drunk, and Bradlaugh, de- 
scending from the platform, found it no easy matter to 
turn them out of the hall again. Nevertheless, he 
went up alone to the most obnoxious am'ong them, and 
conducted them to the door. It must be said, also, 
that the sympathies of the bulk of the audience were 
now with Bradlaugh, in so far as they resented this 
unmannerly interruption of the right of meeting. 
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When this -weeding was partially accomplished, 
Bradlangh once more resumed his lecture, to be again 
interrupted by an attempt to turn the gas out, and by 
the breaking up of several forms and chairs. At last 
he concluded a more or less imperfect address, and 
then walked home amid new cries of " Kill the Infidel," 
" Pitch the Infidel into the sea." But no one, somehow, 
seemed inclined to commence the attack. His size and 
evident strength intimidated the people. Strange to 
say, the authorities had permitted drink and leave of 
absence to a large number of soldiers, who were more- 
especially noisy and riotous ; and there is no knowing 
how matters would have ended but for the adroitness 
displayed by Madame Laval, the landlady of the Hotel 
de I'Europe, where Bradlaugh had taken rooms. With, 
great coolness she pretended to show Bradlaugh a 
better way out of the hotel, but in reality led him into- 
a dark room, where she locked him up for a couple of 
hours, till the excitement had subsided. 

On the ensuing Friday Bradlaugh left Guernsey, with 
the mob still hissing at his heels. No prosecution was 
attempted against him ; but his expenses were heavy 
(they included the damage done to the hall), and his 
receipts were nil, Mr. Bendall and a gentleman of 
French extraction were the only persons who helped 
to defray these costs. 

In- July of the same year, Mr. Barker, Bradlaugh's 
co-editor, visited Guernsey, and was well received, no 
one attempting any violence. No proceedings were 
taken against Bradlaugh, and the authorities recognised 
tacitly that they had been in the wrong. The battle 
was therefore most successful, so far as Bradlaugh was 
concerned, and there is now a regular Freethought 
party in the island. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A Lecture Proliibifced — Bradlaugh Arrested — The Police Court 
— The Police Entrapped — Proceedings against the Police 
— A Prejudiced Yerdict — A. New Inquisition — Appeal — 
Debt and Work — Increasing Popularity — Eiots at Dum- 
fries — Eiots at Burnley. 

BRADLAUGH had barely escaped from the dangers 
and annoyances incident on his visit to Guernsey, 
when he found himself involved in a new series of 
troubles. He had been invited, while at Plymouth, to 
extend his lecturing to Devonport. The park of that 
town was open to preachers of all denominations ; the 
people were in the habit of meeting there, and it was 
urged that Bradlaugh ought also to make himself heard 
on this spot. The Devonport Young Men's Christian 
Association took, however, an altogether different view 
of the subject. Pressure was brought to bear on the 
authorities, and when Bradlaugh made his appearance 
he was met by the Superintendent of Police, who in- 
formed him that for the moment all preaching had 
been prohibited. As Bradlaugh knew that he was at a 
military station, under military, and not under common 
law, he at once submitted, but determined to do better 
next time. 

Mr. Steer, acting as the representative of the Ply- 
mouth and Devonport Secular Society, rented a field 
near to the park for the purpose of delivering two lec- 
tures, and obtained a regular receipt, in which all the 
details were entered. Bills announced the event, and 
Bradlaugh found a good attendance. The Superinten- 
dent of Police had called on Mr. Steer, and endeavored 
to make him cancel the contract, and, failing in this, 
was also present at the meeting. The proceedings had 
barely begun, and Bradlaugh had not had time to say- 
more than these words, " Friends, I am about to ad- 
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dress you on the Bible," when the Superintendent 
came forward to arrest him. 

Bradlaugh naturally objected to such interference, 
and urged that he had a receipt for the renting of the 
field, and therefore possessed property rights. This 
protest was met by six policemen, who for all answer 
attempted to make him secure. Two held each arm, 
and the remaining two devoted themselves to the close 
supervision of his coat collar. One of them (D 19 
were his letter and number), ran his knuckles into 
Bradlaugh's neck in a most objectionable manner. 
Bradlaugh found himself altogether in a trying posi- 
tion. His first anxiety was that of restraining the 
anger of his followers, whom he feared would com- 
promise the whole affair by committing a breach of the 
peace. Then he had to quell his own temper, which 
certainly the police tried their best to excite ; and 
finally he had to display sufficient strength to show 
that after all he would not endure too much violence. 
Thus when he had appealed to D 19 several times to 
desist from hurting his neck, Bradlaugh was compelled 
at last to send his elbow into the policeman's ribs with 
ju^ that amount of force necessary to inculcate a sense 
of prudence. In fact it was not till the police were 
made aware, by physical demonstrations, that Brad- 
laugh was strong enough to break loose and knock one 
or two of them down, that they treated him with com- 
parative gentleness. 

When once they had exoelled him by force from the 
field, Bradlaugh attempted to return and continue his 
lecture, and he was consequently re-arrested and con- 
ducted to the police-station. Bail was of course soon 
forthcoming, but was most unfairly refused, and Brad- 
laugh consigned to a cold stone cell, with no fire or 
light, chair or stool. For about three hours he re- 
mained in this cheerless imprisonment, when, by the 
intercession of influential friends, he /was allowed to 
come out into the corridor or lobby, where he found 
at least a stove and a light. Here he met Mr. Steer, 
who had endured a similar fate, and had been locked 
up in a separate cell, for interfering on Mr. Bradlaugh's 
behalf. 
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The next morning they were taken into Court, pass- 
ing through a trap-door into the prisoners' dock, and 
following on the footsteps of an unfortunate felon who 
had been locked up in a neighboring cell during the 
same night. But a hearty burst of cheering greete<J 
Bradlaugh and his friend when they first appeared,, 
making them feel that it was an honor rather than a, 
. disgrace to be thus persecuted for seeking to propagate- 
what they considered to be the truth. 

It was soon discovered that a legal blunder had been 
committed ; Bradlaugh could not be prosecuted for his 
opinions, for no time had been allowed him to express any 
opinions. A charge of " exciting a breach of the peace^ 
and assaulting the constable in the execution of his. 
duty " was then manufactured. Two lawyers appeared 
against Bradlaugh. Seven magistrates sat on the bench^ 
who were certainly not predisposed in his favor. The 
charge was false, but still it was at first well main- 
tained, and might have been successful, for. all the 
evidence of the witnesses in Bradlaugh's defence was 
refused on the ground that they were unbelievers. 
Fortunately several Nonconformists, who were indig- 
nant at the pious perjury of Bradlaugh's persecutors,, 
came forward, and their evidence turned the case^ 
Bradlaugh had defended himself and his companion in 
misfortune, Mr. Steer, and wrung a verdict of acquittal 
from the reluctant bench of magistrates. After thi& 
success, Bradlaugh announced in full Court, that he 
would deliver the lecture that had been interrupted 
to an audience assembled in the borough, and sue the 
superintendent of police for unjustly arresting him. 

In the conduct of his case, Bradlaugh elicited the 
warmest praise even from his adversaries. The Western 
Morning Neivs stated that "his examination of the 
witnesses was conducted with a facility and with a 
regularity explained only by th^ fact of his having- 
been educated for the legal profession. He sustained 
his equanimity of temper in an admirable mannerl"" 
The Devonport Independent described the large crowdst 
collected round the doors of the Court, the difficulty 
of gaining admittance, the comfortable seat given to 
Mrs. Bradlaugh and two lady friends on the Town 
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Cotmcil benches near the dock, the enthusiastic cheers 
that greeted Bradlaugh's appearance, the stern inter- 
vention of his worship the Mayor in favor of order. 
"There was," adds this paper, "a large number of 
gentlemen, including many dissenting ministers of 
various denominations ; but while they declared 
against the principles that Mr. Bradlaugh professed,, 
they could not help admiring his remarkable precision,, 
his calm and collected demeanor, and the ability with 
which he conducted his own case as well as his- 
friend's." . . . "The only matter of regret by the 
majority of those present was that he was pursuing a 
career which they regarded as a decided perversion of 
a powerful intellect." 

The first of Bradlaugh's threats was soon and cleverly 
carried out. He had declared that he would address a 
Devonport audience* in spite of all that the authorities 
might do to prevent him. After a consultation of 
war an expedient was discovered, and the following" 
announcement circulated all over the town : — 

"In consequence of advice received, •Iconoclast' will 
deliver an open-air address on Sunday afternoon, and will 
be present near the Devonport Park Lodge, about half -past 
ten, in order to vindicate the right of free speech." 

This notice gave rise to the impression that Brad- 
laugh intended to lecture in the park, or that he had 
hired a three-cornered field, from the owner of which 
the police had probably failed to obtain any informa- 
tion. In any case, when Bradlaugh reached Devon- 
port Park Lodge, at the appointed time, he found a 
large and eager crowd assembled to hear him, and ta 
see what would be the upshot of this defiance of the 
authorities. Everything had been prepared to again 
arrest Bradlaugh. Mr. Superintendent Edwards, fol- 
lowed by twenty-eight policemen, was known to be 
on his road to the meeting-place. Some soldiers, even,, 
were held in readiness to quell whatever riot might, 
result from Bradlaugh's arrest. 

But, instead of stopping in the park, Bradlaugh,. 
followed by an immense crowd of people, who were in. 
no wise deterred by a fierce downpour of rain, made 
his way to Stonehouse Creek, a small tributary of the 
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River Tamar. Here, amid expressions of surprise, he 
^embarked on a little boat, rowed out to a larger boat, 
moored within nine feet of the shore, on which a sort 
of platform had been contrived, and then at once began 
his address. A few moments later, Superintendent 
Edwards and his twenty-eight policemen burst through 
the crowd, but when they saw the position that Brad- 
laugh had taken up, the bitterness of their disappoint- 
ment was altogether beyond the power of description. 
They knew full well Bradlaugh had found out that 
though Devonport, Stonehouse, and Plymouth form 
together a garrisoned and fortified town, divided by 
the River Tamar, yet all the water to the sea comes 
under the separate jurisdiction of Saltash, which is 
some miles further on I Roars of laughter, jeers and 
cheers further added to the disconsolate look of the 
Superintendent and the Mayor, who was also on the 
spot, armed with the Riot Act, which, doubtless, he 
would have been glad to read. 

To add to their discomfort, 'Bradlaugh bowed with 
profound reverence to the Superintendent, told him 
that he was there, ii; spite of the police, to assert the 
Englishman's proud right of free speech, and offered 
him a free ticket to his lectures at the Free Institute, 
where he would be more comfortable than out of doors 
in the storm and rain. He also declared that whenever 
he returned to this neighborhood it was his intention 
not to go away without addressing a Devonport 
audience ; and if he was excluded from the green 
fields or a comfortable building, which he was always 
ready to hire, he would lecture, as on this occasion, to 
an audience assembled in the borough of Devonport 
from a vessel placed out of their jurisdiction. 

Infuriated at his defeat. Superintendent Edwards 
now sought to revenge himself on the boatmen ; but 
here also precautions had been taken. The boat had 
been hired on the previous Friday, and the owner had 
no knowledge whatsoever for what purpose. In the 
meanwhile the publicans of Devonport, profiting by 
the absence of the police, did a large business in the 
sale of spirits and beer during the hours of divine 
service. 
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After his acquittal by the Devpnport magistrates, 
Bradlaugh had written to Mr. Edwards, but the Super- 
intendent informed the messenger who brought him 
the letter that he would take no notice of it, and that 
it should simply be thrown in the waste-paper basket. 
Bradlaugh, therefore, put the case in the hands of Mr. 
Leverson, the well-known solicitor, who had so ably 
conducted the defences of Simon Bernard, Mr. True- 
love, and Tchorzewski. Initiatory steps were taken to 
bring the matter to trial in the Superior Court, by an 
action for assault and false imprisonment against Mr. 
Superintendent Edwards. 

This announcement caused a great sensation at 
Devonport. The Watch Committee and the Young 
Men's Christian Society took up the cause of the 
police ; but in tlje meanwhile the only result of their 
efforts to suppress Bradlaugh was to increase the 
public curiosity, and his lectures were consequently 
attended by especially large, attentive, and respectable 
audiences. In fact he could never have produced so 
great an impression so soon, or won so many partisans, 
but for the injudicious interference with his right of 
speech. 

The trial relating to this affair came off at the 
Exeter Assizes, Nisi Prius Court, and certainly the 
case at issue was an important one, not merely on 
account of its bearings on Bradlaugh, but as an ab- 
stract question which touched upon the liberties of 
every Englishman. Indeed, how could it be main- 
tained that because a town happened to be a garrison 
town the police should be able, even in times of pro- 
found peace, to institute a sort of censorship over the 
speeches delivered in a park where it was customary 
to hold public meetings, and even to arrest individual 
speakers whose views they did not approve. Unfortu- 
nately, Bradlaugh, in disputing this matter, was per- 
suaded to have counsel, and Sir Robert Collier, who 
was entrusted with the brief, commenced his speech 
by expressing sorrow for his client's opinions. This 
introduced the religious element into the matter, and 
as Bradlaugh had to deal with a special jury, com- 
posed of Devonshire landowners, they only gave him 
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a farthing damages. It is somewhat difficult to ex- 
plain their verdict. After a long trial, Bradlaugh won 
his case easily. It was proved that apart from the 
deprivation of liberty, Bradlaugh had incurred a direct 
loss of £7 15s., and yet the jury would only award 
nominal damages. Probably the jury thought the 
plaintiff was legally right in bringing the action, but, 
being an Atheist, must be morally wrong. They there- 
fore attempted to strike the balance between what they 
considered legal right and moral wrong, by giving a 
favorable verdict, but only allowing a farthing damages. 
This decision naturally occasioned the greatest in- 
dignation. It was qualified by the Morning Star as 
"a flagrant denial and mockery of justice." 

** Why," asked the same paper, ** should not Sir Richard 
Mayne drag a London editor from his desk, if Mr. Superin- 
tendent Edwards may, at the cost of a farthing, take Devon- 
port lecturers to prison ? It appears that the plaintiff in this 
action puts forth his opinions, from "week to week, in a news- 
paper or magazine ; and As he has been fourteen years & 
lecturer, he must in many places find a platform and an 
audience. In Devonport, it seems, he had been refused tho 
use of every public building, and it was then resolved to pull 
him out of his own hired field. "We could not have supposed 
it possible that such a thing would have been done within the 
borders of this island ; and we do not believe that, if the case 
be taken to a second trial, another jury will be found to give 
a verdict in favor of such rampant persecution." 

According to Punch, by the fact of 

"Magistrates becoming judges of controversy, and the 
policeman enforcing their decrees, the office of justice of the 
peace will become a holy oflBce indeed, and the constabulary 
will rise into familiars of a British Inquisition," 

Encouraged by these and many other newspapers^ 
Bradlaugh determined to take the matter before a 
superior Court, and to leave no stone unturned till he 
had thoroughly vindicated his rights to enjoy freedom 
of speech, whatever the character of his views. He^ 
therefore, ultimately carried the case to the Court w 
BancOy and, unaided, pleaded there for two days be* 
fore Lord Chief Justice Erie and a full bench of 
udges. This did not very materially improve Brad* 
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laugh's position, but it produced a great effect on the 
public, and raised an outcry in favor of free speech. 
Further, the Borough authorities were now compelled 
to face weighty legal expenses ; and all this trouble, 
these repeated' trials, the enormous amount of public 
criticism brought to bear on the action of the Borough 
authorities, served as a warning to all Local Boards and 
administrations throughout the country. It was felt 
that henceforth it would be dangerous to trifle with 
Freethought lecturers, and especially with Bradlaugh. 
A less stubborn resistance might have made the posi- 
tion of the party far more difficult. As it is, when 
Bradlaugh visits Devonport, ' Plymouth, or Stone- 
house, he can now obtain the largest halls, and these 
are always crowded with attentive audiences. 

This lawsuit added, however, to the extent of 
several hundred pounds, to the debts which had re- 
sulted from Bradlaugh's unfortunate connexion with 
Mr. Harvey. In the contest he had not received any 
general support. Mr. Joseph Barker, his co-editor, set 
his face against the collection of subscriptions, so as 
to fight the matter out in the law courts. Bradlaugh 
received, however, considerable sums from a fervent 
though anonymous friend, who made it his or her 
duty to help him in his arduous struggle. 
K These various lawsuits brought Bradlaugh into con- 
stant relation with Mr. M. R. Leverson, who had been 
solicitor for Bernard, and this ended in his return to 
business. Mr. Leverson offered Bradlaugh "articles," 
and again, this time for two years, he worked in a 
solicitor's office. During that period he continued, 
nevertheless, to edit the National ReformeVy and on 
Sundays only used to lecture in the provinces. 

The National Beformer was in itself, however, grow- 
ing to be a matter of some importance. The first year's 
income amounted roughly, in donations, to £19 ; in 
shares, to £211 ; in advertisements, to £16 ; and in 
the sale of the first forty-six numbers, to £1,274. All 
expenses paid, there remained close upon £300 cash 
in hand. It is not often that papers depending upon 
such slender means, and depending almost exclusively 
on their sale for their income, can show so favorable 
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a balance sheet after so short an existence. But the 
sensation Bradlangh was creating throughout the 
country is sufficient to account for this. In the early 
part of 1861 he had his adventures at Guernsey and 
Devonport, which have been described at some length, 
and which served to make his paper and work known ; 
but there were many other smaller disturbances that 
all contributed to win supporters. 

Thus, immediately after his triumphant contest with 
the authorities at Devonport, Bradlaugh became the 
cause of riots at Dumfries and at Burnley. Fanaticism 
is a very contagious complaint. If it happens to 
attack ever so small a knot of people, it soon spreads, 
and sets a town aflame, and there is no knowing when 
this complaint may break out. Sometimes Bradlaugh, 
on reaching a town where he was announced to lecture, 
found that all was perfectly quiet. Hiose persons who 
were interested in the subject which he had selected 
to discuss came, others came out of curiosity — they 
were pleased or not, according to their tastes and 
opinions ; and the meeting was more or less enthusi- 
astic, and there the matter ended. On other occasions 
it happened that some persons, indignant at the promise 
of a visit from Bradlaugh, would busy themselves in 
exciting the passions of the mob, or of certain classes, 
and hence hostile demonstrations arose, which often 
concluded in riot. 

The idea of opposing Bradlaugh with his own 
weapons, those of plain, straightforward argument, 
did not so often suggest itself ; and it is to this spirit 
of intolerance, of wild, riotous fanaticism, that Brad- 
laugh owes much of his popularity and the sympathy 
he has elicited. Many persons of broad and tolerant 
views would not have been so ready to listen to him 
but that they felt it incumbent on them to show that 
they, at least, did not belong to an unjust and noisy 
mob. 

Thus when Bradlaugh, after leaving Devonport, 
arrived at Dumfries, he at once perceived, when riding 
from the station to the hotel, that the town was in a 
state of great excitement. Later in the day he started 
for the hall where he was to lecture a full half hour 
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before the time, and yet the streets were already 
thronged with multitudes of agitated people. He had 
not gone far when someone rang a bell, which wa& 
evidently meant for a signal, as at that very moment 
there arose a chorus of yells and groans and other 
expressions of displeasure. At the door of the hall an 
individual who was distributing tracts pushed Brad-^ 
laugh rudely back, just as if he, and not the lecturer,, 
had rented the place. When Bradlaugh finally managed 
to gain admittance, he found the handsome hall already 
half full of people. Near the platform there was a 
little door, which the mob were attempting to force 
open, and Bradlaugh had to devote the time remaining' 
before the lecture to the careful barricading of this 
aperture. When he began to speak, however, the siege 
continued and the noise drowned his voice. He had 
to content himself with speaking at intervals, and only 
delivered the substance of his lecture. 

After a while the gas lamps outside the hall were 
smashed, and then stones came crashing through the 
skylights. Fortunately the glass was for the most part 
so thick that it resisted the greater number of the stones. 
The hall was pot lit by side windows, but from the 
roof, otherwise serious injury would have been done* 
When Bradlaugh's friends left the mob kicked and 
struck them as they made their way through the crowd 
outside the hall, but they reserved their best energies 
for Bradlaugh, whom thfey threatened to kill. Brad-^ 
laugh had been further informed that the police did 
not intend to afford him any protection, and as he was 
unarmed he thought it better to wait till the excite- 
ment had appeased. But it seemed as if this efferve- 
scence was not likely to subside, and Bradlaugh was 
losing patience when, a little before midnight, a person 
came and conducted him out through a cellar which 
communicated with the hall and gave into a back 
street. 

Once in the street, Bradlaugh found himself entirely 
alone in a strange town, not knowing his way, and 
fearing that if he went to any well-frequented street 
he might be recognised and attacked. The position 
was not agreeable. Walking on a little way he reached 
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the river side, and there discovered a spot which was 
not illuminated by gas, and where he might watch the 
passers-by without being himself seen. After waiting 
some time Bradlaugh determined to push forward to 
the hall, thinking that the people must now have dis- 
persed, and that if once he reached the hall he should 
be able to find his way to the hotel. When, however, he 
arrived in the street leading to the hall, he met two 
men and two women, who at once recognised him, and 
ran at full speed to warn the crowd of persons still 
standing waiting for him. There was not a moment 
to lose. Turning down a steep dark street, Bradlaugh 
hastened back towards the river before the alarm waS 
given. On his road he met a policeman, and deter- 
mined to walk by his side, in the hope that he would 
afford him some assistance, or might, at least, be a 
witness in case of assault. 

While he was proceeding thus two men passed, 
looked at Bradlaugh, exclaimed "That's him," and 
stopped short. Yielding to a strange impulse or in- 
stinct, Bradlaugh suddenly left the policeman and 
walked up to them, and before he had time to settle in 
his own mind what he should say, they shouted : *' We 
are friends!" Overjoyed at this unhoped rencontre, 
Bradlaugh related all his adventures, and was then 
informed that his friends were, on their side, in a 
great state of anxiety about him. They had divided 
into parties of two, and were ransacking the whole town 
in the hope of finding him. Eventually they met one 
of these couples a short distance farther on, and 
dividing this small force, two of the party walked a 
little ahead to see that the road was clear ; Bradlaugh 
was thus finally conducted to his hotel in safety. 

Ten days later, Bradlaugh was expected to lecture at 
Burnley, and a few days before his arrival, his oppo- 
nents posted an announcement on all the walls of the 
town relating that he had been mobbed at Dumfries, 
and indirectly exciting the people of Burnley to treat 
him in the same manner. Bradlaugh's friends at once 
issued a reply, admitting the mobbing, but appealing 
to the Burnley people not to be led into following this 
bad example. The mob, how-ever, had already been 
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organised, and very serious consequences would have 
ensued but that Bradlaugh's friends showed they were 
also strong, and above all, well disciplined and united 
in purpose. 

Inside and outside the hall there was a great con- 
course of people, and during Bradlaugh's lecture it was 
evident that the people could scarcely contain their 
excitement. When Bradlaugh concluded, Mr. Riley, a 
Methodist, came on the platform, though he refused to 
be bound by the rule that allowed each speaker ten 
minutes. He persisted, when the ten minutes were 
over, in talking in an irrelevant and offensive "manner 
in spite of the Chairman's calls to order. In answer- 
ing these appeals, he said he would talk as long as he 
liked, and say what he pleased. At last, after twenty 
minutes had been thus expended, Bradlaugh deter- 
mined that the time of the meeting should no longer 
be wasted. He therefore took hold of the speaker, and 
by the exercise of a little gentle pressure forced him 
back to his seat. 

This served as the signal for the riot. All the Bum- 
ley Methodists who were in the hall rose to their feet, 
and with one spring cleared the entire platform. Brad- 
laugh was thrown off backward, and found himself 
sprawling on the floor of the hall, with a mass of 
human beings struggling over him. His first thought 
was to secure some position where he might breathe, 
and avoid being crushed to death. But he had not 
reckoned on the strength of his friends. They were 
as prompt to rescue as the others were to attack. 
Bradlaugh soon found himself safe again, and was 
accompanied back to the hotel by a body-guard strong 
enough to defy his enemies. Also, it must be said, that 
the authorities at. Burnley did their best to maintain 
order, while at Dumfries they had, if anything, en- 
couraged the mob. But at both towns Bradlaugh met 
with the most touching marks of devotion and personal 
attachment. Hundreds of friends were ready to risk 
their lives to protect him against the fury of his fanati- 
cal adversaries. They thrust themselves forward to 
receive the blows aimed at him ; they risked their ribs 
in the most fearful crushes ; they remained unmoved 

G 
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under a fire of stones ; and they were ever ready with 
words of good cheer and hearty encouragement. 

After the above outburst, the fury of the mob at 
Burnley soon spent itself. Many persons were, in fact, 
ashamed of their own conduct ; and Bradlaugh's second 
lecture, delivered a few days later, did not occasion 
any further disturbance. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Oath Question — Mrs. Maden's Caso — Godwin on Oaths — 
Bradlaugh in the County Court — Bradlaugh's Evidence 
Eefused — The Northampton Church Rates. 

DURING this time a certain amount of agitation vas 
spreading concerning the right of Freethinkers to 
give evidence in law courts without taking the oath. 
Sir John Trelawny, after working hard for the aboli- 
tion of Church rates, though not himself a Dissenter, 
now began to move in the matter of oaths. Having 
objected to the tyranny of enforced payment, he now 
raised his voice against compulsory oaths. The more 
revTerent and earnest among Christians were also begin- 
ning to feel that oaths were so commonly administered, 
and to persons holding such a variety of opinions, that 
the solemnity of the oath was degraded, and they 
therefore concluded in accepting the imperative pro- 
hibition of Scripture, " Swear not at all." At Edin- 
burgh, a respectable youth named John Armour, taking 
these words in their literal sense, refused to swear, and 
was therefore sent to prison for a month because he 
would not give evidence, or rather because he objected 
to take the oath necessary on giving evidence. Quakers 
and Separatists — men, that is to say, who belonged to 
an organised sect, were allowed to affirm ; but the 
conscientious Christian, who maiutiiined his right to 
an individual opinion, was, in this free country, sent 
to prison because he refused to disobey the order given 
in Scripture, " Swear not at all." 

To take an oath and kiss the Bible it was necessary^ 
not so much to believe in the Bible as to believe in an 
avenging deity. " What will become of you when you 
die ?" said one of our police magistrates to a youth of 
fourteen, who was witness in a prosecution for rob nng 

g2 
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a shop. " I don't know," replied the boy ; " I am not 
old enough to be certain about it." " Where will you: 
go to if you tell a lie ? " said another police magistrate 
to a little girl five years old. " I shall go to 'ell," was 
the prompt reply ; and the magistrate at once took her 
evidence. At Brecon a man was tried for murder, and 
the principal evidence against him was at first rejected,, 
though afterwards admitted, because the witness was 
vague as to the attributes of the deity, and thought that 
" perhaps he might " punish her if she did not tell the 
truth. 

A strong feeling was arising in favor of the old 
Judaical form of adjuration. If the judge or priest 
solemnly adjured the witness in the Most Holy Name 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, the effect would be far more impressive. This 
would put a stop to the drone of the crier, ending in r 
*' S'elp you God." The adjuration could not fail to im- 
press those who do not object to the oath, and would 
seem more solemn than the ordinary one ; while^ oil 
the other hand, it would be a powerful appeal to the 
conscience and better feelings of those who do object* 
Thus would be abolished what should never be tole- 
rated in a free country — the questioning as to the 
nature 'of a man's belief. This should be a matter 
between each individual and his conscience. To allow 
such a subject to be investigated by judge or jury is to 
allow a species of intolerance ; it is a mild form of in- 
quisition. Then, again, so long as strong religious 
prejudices continue to exist, the jury will be apt to 
regard the evidence of persons before them in a more 
or less partial manner, according to what their views 
may be. This tendency was clearly demonstrated in 
the case of Bradlaugh v, Edwards. 

At the close of the year 1860, a trial arose at Roch- 
dale concerning the wrongful detention of a piano. 
The case was one of unfortunate family difference, ag- 
gravated by the fact that Mrs. Maden, the plaintiff, 
formerly a consistent and respectable Wesleyan, and 
for some time a pupil teacher, had now become a con- 
sistent Atheist. When in the box, th^ defendant asked 
Mrs. Maden whether she believed in a future state of 
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rewards and punishments, and when ^he answered in 
the negative, the following dialogue took place : 

The Judge : You don't believe in any human responsibility 
for telling a lie ? 

Witness : Yes. 

His Honor : Except to society ? 

Witness: No. 

His Honor : Do you believe in a God who can punish you 
If or telling a lie ? 

Witness: No. 

His Honor : Then I cannot hear you. I nonsuit the plain- 
tiffs, with costs of defendant's advocate. If people will insult 
public opinion in a court of justice they must take the con- 
^sequences. 

This sharp, rude language elicited the warmest sym* 
pathy for the lady who had been thus treated. Sub- 
scriptions were collected, the matter was brought before 
-a superior court, the papers published a number of 
articles on the subject, and the case of Mrs. Madeu 
became a power in the hands of the Freethought party. 
The unfavorable decision of the superior court still 
further demonstrated the necessity of legislation on the 
^subject ; and though the Bill introduced by Sir J. 
Trelawny was rejected, still there were but few in- 
stances in which .any measure of a similar kind had 
Jbeen so well received on its first presentation to the 
Parliament. 

On this question Godwin had long before very 
iclearly expressed an emphatic opinion, and his decla- 
ration is still important by reason of the source from 
whence it was derived ; it was couched in the f oUow* 
ing ijerms : 

*' Can there be a practice more pregnant with false morality 
ihan that of administering oaths in a court of justice P The 
language it expressly holds is, * You are not to be believed 
upon your mere word ; ' and there are few men resolute 
enough to preserve themselves from contamination, when 
iihey are accustomed, upon the most solemn occasions, to be 
treated with contempt. To the unthinking it becomes a 
plenary indulgence to the occasional tampering with veracity 
m affairs of daily occurrence, that they are not upon their 
•oaths ; and we may affirm, without risk of error, that there 
is no cause of insincerity, prevarication, and falsehood more 
powerful than this practice. It treats veracity in the scenes 
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of ordinary life as unworthy to be regarded. It takes for 
granted that no man — at least no man of plebeian rank — is 
to be credited upon his bare affirmation ; and what it takes 
for granted it has an irresistible tendency to produce. 

** Wherever men of uncommon energy and dignity of mind 
have existed, they have felt the degradation of binding their 
assertions with an oath. The English Constitution recognises 
in a partial and imperfect manner the force of this principle, 
and therefore provides that, while the common herd of man- 
kind shall be obliged to swear to the truth, nothing more 
shall be required from the order of the nobles than a declara- 
tion upon honor. Will reason justify this distinction? Men 
will never act with that liberal justice and conscious integrity 
which is their highest trnament, till they come to under- 
stand what men are. He that contaminates his lips with an 
oath must have been thoroughly fortified with previous moral 
instruction, if he be able afterwards to understand the beauty 
of an easy and simple integrity." 

This high conception is not likely to be accepted 
in the Courts till enforced by the law. Bradlaugh 
himself was also soon involved in a case in which 
the oath difficulty afforded his adversaries an easy 
means of defeating him. A shorthand writer at Wigan 
claimed a sum of money from Bradlaugh in payment 
for writing a report of one of his discussions ; but 
Bradlaugh refused to pay the entire sum because the 
reporter had sent a similar account of the proceedings 
to a local paper, though it had been stipulated he 
should not let anyone else have the same material. 
The matter was of little importance ; but whatever 
its merits or demerits, it was never settled, for the oath 
question brought the dispute to an untimely con- 
clusion. Bradlaugh fought hard against this disquali- 
fication, which debarred him from obtaining justice ; 
and as the question has so recently been revived, 
though in a very different arena, it may not be out of 
place to produce the account of this, Bradlaugh's first 
public struggle respecting his right to enjoy," in spite 
of his views, the same privileges as his fellow-country- 
men : — 

Mr. Mayhew, who represented the plaintiff, said : Before 
Mr. Bradlaugh is sworn, I must take leave to ask him a 
question, Sir. Mr. Bradlaugh, you must not consider tha>t 
what I am going to ask is intended to be offensive to you ; 
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bnt as a person taking part in the administration of the 
law in Courts of Justice, I feel it incumbent upon me to put 
to you a question which I am sure you will answer truly and 
honorably. With regret I ask you if you believe in the 
religious obligations of an oath ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I object that before I am sworn — 

The Judge said that do objection could be made to the 
question. After the oath was taken there could be no ob- 
jection made. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : Then I think there is a proper form laid 
down in the case Jacobs v. Laybourne, in which questions 
affecting my competency must be put. I will show one 
necessity for it. Supposing I make an untrue answer, the 
Court bas no power to punish, but under the mode there 
laid down there is a power to punish. 

The Judge : That cannot be, for no person can be indicted 
unless he take an oath in some judicial proceeding, which is 
relevant to the question at issue. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, on being again asked for a reply to the 
question, said: I have another objection, and that is, that 
under an Act of Parliament now in force it is a penal ofEence 
to admit I do hold certain opinions; and I do object to answer 
any question which will render me liable to a criminal prose- 
cution. 

The Judge still held that the question must be put. He 
did not wish to put it strongly, but he must do it. It was a 
disagreeable thing to him. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I state, in the words of one of the decisions, 
that I consider the oath binding upon me. 

The Judge : Do you believe in a future state of rewards and 
punishments P 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I state, in the words of a case decided 

The Judge : Do you believe in a future state of rewards 
and punishments ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh : According to the reported opinion of the 
law of the case 

The Judge : This is not arguable. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : Permit me to refer you to the case in which 
it was decided it was sufficient if there was a belief in a future 
state of rewards and punishments in this life. 

The Judge : It is absurd to talk of a future state in this 
life. Do you believe in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I still object ; I am not bound to answer 
the question. 

The Judge : You won't answer the question ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I am ready to be sworn. 

The Judge : That is not the objection. 
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Mr. May hew read the following extract from ** Taylor on 
Evidence :" " Persons insensible to the obligations of an oath 
from defect of religious sentiment an<i belief, are also incom- 
petent to testify as witnesses, because the very nature of an 
oath presupposes the belief in the existence of an omnipotent, 
supreme being, who is the re warder of truth and punisher of 
falsehood ; without this belief the person cannot be subject to 
that sanction which the law deems an indispensable test of 
truth." 

The Judge : I have so much reverence for the name of what 
I consider the Supreme Deity, that I do not like to put the 
question : " Do you believe in the existence of a God," because 
to me, whether by education or whatever it may be, I always 
think that to use that name at. any time, except there is an 
extreme necessity, is to use it in vain, and there is a command 
which, according to my belief, tells me not to do it. I did not 
wish to put it so strongly in the first instance. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I will then ask you, under the Common 
Law Procedure Act of 1854, which admits affirmation, to 
permit me to affirm. 

The Judge : It is given to Separatists and some persons 
who have a religion, but do not like to take the oath as ad- 
ministered in courts of justice, to affirm. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I think you will find it extends to those 
persons who have conscientious scruples. 

The Judge : Conscientious scruples to taking the oath ? 
There are Quakers who say '* yea " and '* nay *' are quite suffi- 
cient. They have conscientious scruples. In the same way, 
the Jew has a conscientious scruple to taking the oath as ad- 
ministered in a Christian court of justice. He is permitted to 
take his oath in a peculiar manner, but that is because he 
-acknowledges the existence of a Supreme Deity. If the Jew 
was allowed to do so after having acknowledged whether he 
was a Sadducee or a Pharisee, it would be different. You are 
not a Separatist, Jew, or a foreigner, taking the oath in a 
peculiar manner, as the Chinese, Persian, or Japanese ; and I 
am obliged by the law to do it. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : Then I understand you cannot permit me — 

The Judge : Only give me a direct answer. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I am not answering your question at all. I 
have objected on two grounds, both of which your Honor has 
over-ruled, and I am not bound to answer the question. 

The Judge : If you put it in that way, I should be sorry to 
exercise any power that I believe I possess according to law. 
You won't answer the question ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I object that I am not bound to answer any 
question that will criminate myself. 
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The Judge : You will not answer my question : Do you 
believe in the existence of a Supreme God ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I object that the answer, if in the nega- 
tive, would subject me to a criminal prosecution. 

The Judge : Do you believe in a state of future rewards and 
punishments ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I object that — 

The Judge : Then I shall not permit you to give any evi- 
dence at all ; and I think you escape very well in not being 
sent to gaol. 

Mr. Bradlaugh said his Honor would, he was sure, from the 
very kind and feeling manner in which he had treated him 
during this last uupleasanb episode, give to him, in the unfor- 
tunate position in which he was placed, the fairest considera- 
tion which it was possible to give in a case of this kind. 

Bradlaugh then explained his case, but as his evi- 
dence could not be taken, the verdict went against 
him. 

In the month of November another curious trial 
took place on Bradlaugh's account, though he was not 
directly involved in the dispute. Bradlaugh, it has 
been seen, originally visited Northampton in 1859, and 
since that date he was in constant relation with that 
town. At first the local papers had described him as a 
** boy," a " young man ;" they dilated at length on his 
^* juvenile appearance." His want of education was 
especially denounced by those who had never heard 
him lecture nor read his works. But soon he became 
very popular in the town, and gained some notoriety 
for his attacks on a local clergyman, the Rev. Sydney 
Oedge. According to an old Act of Parliament, this 
clergyman had the right to collect tithes or church 
rates, but his predecessor finding that such a tax gave 
great offence to the parishioners, he judiciously aban- 
doned the practice. 

With less wisdom and moderation, Mr. Gedge had 
resolved to revive his rights in this respect. He seized 
on the property of even his poorest parishioners, he 
sent bailiffs afcout and distrained even the most trifling 
articles, notably warming-pans, pieces of bacon, note- 
paper, etc. This naturally supplied Bradlaugh with 
the material for a fierce, scathing denunciation. Brad- 
laugh addressed various letters to the Rev. Sydney 
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Gedge, and published them in the National Reformer^ 
One of them commenced in this strain : 

** Eev. Sir, — I congratulate you on your adherence to the 
Jewish and Christian principles, as especially advanced in 
your new attempt to spoil the Egyptians resident in your 
parish. I have read with satisfaction your notice threatening 
to enforce payment of your vicar rate. It is a fair evidence 
of the love you entertain for your flock. The more cash yoa 
can collect from them the less attractions will they find in the 
world and its vanities.'* ..." You are a good and faithful 
shepherd, doi^tless, but you have more regard for the wool 
than for the sheep, and have an open eye for the shearing." 

It was by banter of this description that Bradlaugh 
so added to the Vicar's unpopularity and irritation, 
that he at last took proceedings against Mr. Bates, the 
newsagent who sold the National Reformer at North- 
ampton. While, however, the case was pending, Mr. 
Gedge published an attack against the defendant in the 
English Churchman, Thus, while he claimed the pro- 
tection of the law, he took the law into his own hands 
by abusing the defendant. The verdict was therefore 
given in favor of the defendant, and the Reverend 
plaintiff had to pay all the costs, amounting to about 
£100. This was probably the first time that anyone 
suffered any serious legal penalty for attacking Free- 
thinkers, and the decision inspired the Secularists with 
great hopes that their claims for equal justice would^ 
perhaps, prove successful in the long run. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A Declaration of Principles — Business Enterprises — TI1& 
American War — A Message from the Lower Kegions — 
Clerical Courtesies — The Reform League — The Hyd& 
Park Railings — Death of a Secularist — Arrested at Hud- 
dersfield — A Tory Solicitor Defeated. 

THE years 1862 and 1863 passed without any re- 
markable incident. Bradlaugh was then in busi- 
ness with Mr. Leverson, and this and his failing health 
compelled him to abstain, in a great measure, from 
public action. Indeed, at the end of 1863, he found 
himself obliged to give up the editorship of the 
Natimial Reformer^ and to entrust its management to 
Mr. John Watts. This severance, though but temporary, 
from a paper which he had managed with success for 
three years, became the occasion for a few striking 
parting addresses. One in particular is worthy of 
reproduction, as a specimen of Bradlaugh's style and 
as a declaration of his views. It was published in 
February, 1863, and the following is a portion of the 
article in question : — 

** In Manchester, on Sunday week, friends gathered from 
all parts. From Liverpool, Birkenhead, Ashton, Oldham, 
Altrincham, Shaw, Staley bridge, Rochdale, and their neigh- 
borhoods ; morning, afternoon, and evening, familiar faces 
flocked into the Assembly Rooms of the Free Trade Hall, and 
many a hearty hand-shaking greeted the lecturer on the way 
to and from the platform. In looking at the thousand eye» 
which sparkled with approving recognition from all parts of 
the hall, one forgot illness, anxiety, toil, and trouble, only 
remembering that the effort of the moment was appreciated, 
and only desiring that it might be permanently useful to the 
cause. It is now not less than thirteen years since my first 
Freet bought address in Bonner's Fields, but during my lectures 
in the Free Trade Hall Assembly Rooms, my memory went 
back to those outdoor gatherings in Bethnal Green ; and now 
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my pen hesitates while I ask myself who shall write the 
report of my final lecture, and where and when shall that be 
fipokenP I am an Infidel, a rough, self-taught Infidel. 
What honors shall I win if I grow grey in this career? 
Critics who break a lance against me in my absence, will tell 
jon now that I am from the lower classes, without university 
•education, and that I lack classical lore. Clergymen, who 
aee God's mercy reflected in an eternal hell, will tell you even 
that I am wanting in a conception of common humanity. 
Skilled penmen will demonstrate that I have not the merest 
rudiments of biblical knowledge. I thank these assailants for 
the past ; when they pricked and stung me with their very 
waspish piety, they did me good service, gave me the clue to 
my weaknesses, laid bare to me my ignorance, and drove 
me to acquire knowledge which might otherwise never have 
been mine. I pray the opposing forces to continue their 
Attacks, that by teaching me my weakness they may make 
me strong. Some (who have no taste for the excavating, 
tunnelling, and levelling work, but are vain of having shaken 
hands or taken wine with the chairman of a completed line 
of railway) say : ' Oh ! a mere puller down ! ' Is this so? I 
have preached * equality,' not by aiming to reduce men's 
intellects to the level of my own, but rather by inciting each 
of my hearers to develop his mind to the fullest extent, ob- 
taining thus the hope, not of an equality of ignorance, but 
of a more equal diffusion of knowledge. I have attacked the 
Bible, but neVer the letter alone ; the Church, but never have 
1 confined myself to a mere assault on its practices. I have 
deemed that I attacked theology best in asserting most the 
fulness of humanity. I have regarded iconoclasticism as a 
means, not as an end. The work is weary, but the end is 
well. The political prisoner in the Austrian dungeon day by 
•day files at the massive chain and sturdy bar. The labor ig 
serious, but the reward is great. Tell him it is poor drudging 
work, and he tells you, ' But I toil for freedom.' Watch 
Another captive, how, with an old nail, rusted and rotten, 
he picks, atom by atom, the mortar from between the stones 
of his prison wall. Tell him that other men have used more 
perfect tools, he will answer : ' This old, red rusty nail is to 
me bright silver lever, powerful instrument, for it is the only 
tool I have wherewith to toil for liberty.' Tell the back- 
woodsman, who, with axe in hand, hews at the trunks of 
sturdy trees, that his is destructive work, and he will auswer : 
• I clear the ground, that plough and reaping-hook may be 
used by and by.' And I answer that in many men — and 
women too, alas ! — thought is prison-bound, with massive 
ohains of old church welding ; that human capacity for pro- 
cess is hindered, grated in by prison bars, priest- wrought 
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and law-protected ; tliat the good wide field of common 
humanity is over-covered with the trunks of vast creed 
frauds, the outgrowth of ancient mythologies. I affirm that 
file, old nail, and axe are useful, and their use honorable — 
not as an end, but as some means towards the end — for which 
all true men should strive — that is, the enduring happiness of 
mankind. 

** What honor do I get, what reward do I hope for ? Not a 
red ribbon of some Legion of Honor, given by a crowned 
knave to repay the faint imitation of his own rascality ; but- 
an enrolment, Qven as the poorest soldier, amongst the rank 
and file of that Legion of Honor who have been hooted at as 
heretics in one age and honored as men' in the age succeeding. 
I hope for no peerage such as is won by the right of heirdom 
to the lady whose painted face and easy virtue have marked 
her the mother of a line of dukes ; but for the ennoblement 
won by the right of endeavor to upraise myself — won in the 
endeavor, even if unsuccessful, to be useful to my fellows. 
My reward — I have it now in the sympathy of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire factory hands, and in the co-operative approval of 
the workers of the Midland Counties and North British dis- 
tricts. My honors — I have them in each kind word and wish 
and welcome. These are flowers which, strewn across the 
path of life, make it cheerful to the traveller. Atheist, with^ 
out God, I look to humankind for sympathy, for love, for 
hope, for effort, for ai^. I see that, if the Christian religion 
be true, and special providence a verity, then, even in the 
nineteenth century, the Christian God piles snow-flakes on 
the roof of his own house until the steeple-crowned summit 
falls in, and crushes beneath its weight the worshippers who 
unsuspectingly pray to him to protect them from all evil. 
These unfortunates worship on their knees, and die so. I at 
least will try to stand upright, and will seek to defy the 
wrong, and more nobly worship in working to assert the 
right. If struck down, it shall be while fighting my best in 

the battle of life In this journal, the conduct of which 

I am now surrendering, I have, to the best of my ability, given 
free utterance to all who chose to speak. On the platform I 
have ever done the same ; and, whether myself right or 
wrong, I at least can boast that I have ever sought to submit 
each opinion to the test of free criticism. 

" For the future, who can speak ? I trust not to degenerate 
as I grow older, and I do not think that I shall live to read 
my reasons for a * conversion to Christianity.' I do not hope,, 
nor do I desire, to see the various Freethought advocates^ 
pursuing the same policy in their teachings ; on the contrary,, 
it is from the very diversities exhibited in our advocacies^ 
while our knowledge. is aa yet limited and imperfect, tliftt I 
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am led to hope most earnestly for a real aai effective unity 
in the future. Such unity should be based on knowledge 
reached by different paths, on truth tested by various methods, 
on fact attained in most diverse fashion. Diversities, what 
Are they P The sower scatters his seed ; each grain falls to 
the soil in its own zigzag way ; but it is not the manner in 
which the grain descends to the earth that we look at, but at 
the ripened corn ears fit for harvesting." 

With these words Bradlaugh withdrew in part from 
ihe active work to which he had been accustomed, and 
devoted himself more to business matters. In the 
course of the year 1863 he left Mr. Leverson, and 
opened an office in Great St. Helen's, where he sought 
to organize several companies. During the Marsala 
expedition, a quantity of black sand had been discovered, 
which contained steel and platinum, and this led to the 
formation of a company, of which Bradlaugh was the 
nominal chief. The Italian Government gave a con- 
cession, of which he was the mortgagee, and his princi- 
pal object in opening an office in Great St. Helen's was 
to collect the funds required for carrying out this 
enterprise. In this he was at first successful. Without 
appealing to the public a private company was formed, 
and a steel manufactory started at Castellamare, while 
-at Santa Lucia the same company manufactured pig- 
ments. Both these places are close to Naples, and this 
business rendered it necessary for Bradlaugh to visit 
Italy several times. They produced steel of the best 
-quality, and Bradlaugh still uses some razors coming 
from this source, but it seems that the company excel- 
led in chemistry rather than in business ; and, after an 
existence of six years, the society was dissolved and 
the manufacture was abandoned. 

This period coincides with the time of the great 
American War, and it is needless to remark that Brad- 
laugh warmly espoused the cause of the North. By 
his lectures, by his writings he helped to propagate 
among the masses a strong antagonism against the slave 
owners of the South. Nor did he fail to devote the 
proceeds of some of his lectures to the relief of the 
Lancashire cotton hands, during the famine, whick 
was one d the consequences of the war. In the Irish 
Church and Irish Land Questions, which were n^w 
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also before the public, Bradlaugh had much to say, and 
they formed the subjects of many lectures. For much 
of his information he was indebted to his late co- 
worker and contributor, Peter Fox Andre, an active, 
disinterested, and enthusiastic advocate of struggling 
nationalities. 

In this year of comparative quiet, Bradlaugh lectured 
at Manchester, Sheffield, Huddersfield, Halifax, Lon- 
don, and neighborhood. At Huddersfield, Bradlaugh 
encountered a new and amusing form of opposition. 
A very voluble lady came to the platform and related 
that her son had once purchased half a pound of butter, 
and brought it home wrapped in a leaf of some unknown 
work by Voltaire. The leaf was at once thrown into 
the fire, and the effect was so striking that the lady's son 
dreamed he saw Voltaire, who appeared with a ball of 
fire for a head, and another ball of fire for his heart, 
Voltaire, while thus blazing, informed the lady's son 
that he was burning in hell, where all Voltairians were 
sure to join him and share his fate ! In spite, how- 
ever, of these occasional outbursts, Bradlaugh met with 
but little opposition. But he did not appear very often 
in public, and the same may be said of the ensuing 
year. 

In the early part of 1865 he lectured at Leeds and 
Eochdale, and he had a slight passage of arms with a 
Church of England clergyman, Mr. Verity, who had 
spoken at Newchurch against Infidelity. One of Brad- 
laugh's supporters living in the neighborhood, wrote 
to a Mr. Fielden, under whose auspices the reverend 
gentleman had appeared at Newchurch to oppose Mrs. 
Law in her able Freethought lectures, and suggested 
the holding of a public discussion. This is the reply 
that was received in answer to a courteous letter, and 
is a good example of the unfair treatment to which 
Bradlaugh and his supporters have so often been sub- 
jected : 

" Newchurch, May Ist, 1865. 

•* Dear Sir,— I was in company with Mr. Verity yesterday and 
laid the contents of your letter before him, and although 
I deem it low and contemptible to take any notice of indivi- 
duals who are ever and anon crying out against Christianity^ 
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yet for the sake of indulging you in your worse than beast-like 
propensities, I am instructed to inform you that Mr. Yerity 
is waiting to hear from Mr. Bradlaugh, or any other fool 
who happens to be so mad as to imbibe your empty 
notions. Yours, 

" Mr. Taylor. Thos. Fieldbk." 

To this charming and gentlemanly letter, Bradlaugh 
only gave the few following words of reply, which^ 
together with the letter, were inserted in his paper : — 

" Mr. Yerity must be a pleasant man to encounter if he in- 
structed Mr. Pielden to write the above, and in any case th& 
prospect of meeting a teacher, whose disciple pens such as 
epistle, is an enticing one. My message to him is to accustom 
himself to a more gentlemanly and less scriptural style of 
communication. Coarseness is not necessarily a virtue ; in a^ 
costermonger or a piously miseducated parson it is to be 
looked f or ; in a public speaker or a writer it is better avoided." 

After this, Bradlaugh had another long discussion, 
with the Rev. Woodman, the Swedenborgian divine at 
Northampton, and engaged in various forms of paper 
warfare ; but it was not till 1866 that Bradlaugh cam^ 
once more prominently before the public. The ill- 
health of Mr. John Watts led to Bradlaugh's resuming- 
the editorship of the National Reformer^ which had 
then a circulation of about 2,500, and was not payings 
its expenses. Bradlaugh, however, assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the paper, commenced paying the con- 
tributors, and infused new life into this venture. He 
became also more active in the delivery of lectures ? 
and, indeed, the political condition of England and of 
Europe seemed to invite action. The Austrian war 
abroad and the reform agitation at home were occupy- 
ing the minds of politicians ; and while Bradlaugh. 
was deeply interested in the reviving hopes of Italy^ 
he had from the very first associated hinaself with the 
efforts of the Reform League. Yet when: the prelimi- 
nary meeting of this great social body was held in the 
Jower room at St. Martin's Hall, very few persons were 
present, and the whole funds of the League did liot 
amount to more than a few shillings. 

Mr. Mason Jones mournfully declared that under 
such circumstances he saw no chance of success, and 
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therefore abandoned the movement. But with Mr. 
George Howell for secretary, with Mr. Edmund Beales 
for president, this small commencement soon led to 
the achievement of great things. George Odger, " the 
little man with the great brain ;" Mr. Cremer, now the 
able secretary of the Peace Society ; Mr. Lucraf t, now 
a member of the School Board ; and Bradlaugh, now a 
member of Parliament — ^were among the most active 
speakers who worked for the League. Before the 
summer of 1866 this society had held throughout the 
country more than six hundred meetings and demon- 
strations, and at many of these Bradlaugh was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

At the monster meeting, held in March, 1866, at St. 
Martin's Hall, Bradlaugh spoke in conjunction with 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., Alderman Lusk, M.P, Mr. 
Peter Taylor, M.P., and Professor Beesly. He was 
prominent at the great demonstrations held on Prim- 
rose Hill and at Trafalgar Square. At the latter 
gathering, which was convoked after the defeat of the 
Reform Bill, there were some 30,000 persons present, 
and Bradlaugh moved the first resolution. Sir Richard 
Mayne had declared that the meeting was not to take 
place ; then, alarmed or impressed by the overwhelm- 
ing expression of public opinion, he changed his mind, 
and did not, after all, stop the proceeedings. 

In the provinces Bradlaugh frequently organised 
meetings, and notably at Bristol ; and all his services 
were given to the League without the slightest remu- 
neration, but they entailed, on the contrary, consider- 
able expense, which was gladly inqurred for so good a 
cause. When, finally, Bradlaugh resigned his position 
on the executive committee of the League, he received 
from Mr. Beales and Mr. George Howell letters of the 
warmest thanks for his " loyal " and " useful" services. 
These letters were all the more welcome, as on religious 
questions both these gentlemen were opposed to Brad- 
laugh. 

At a later period — that is, in July, 1866 — when Sir 
Riqhard Mayne issued the notice forbidding the Reform 
League meeting in Hyde Park, it was Bradlaugh who 
moved that the League should persist in holding the 

H 
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meetings, notwithstanding the police notice of prohibi- 
tion. This bold counsel was opposed by Messrs. Brook, 
Merriman, Wynn, and Cremer, and it was supported by 
Messrs. Babbs, Lucraft, Osbom, Truelove, and John 
Weston, and carried by an overwhelming majority of 
the League. 

The result is well known — the fall of the Hyde Park 
railings, and the tears of Mr. Walpole. Yet on this 
celebrated occasion Bradlaugh assumed the part of a 
pacificator ; that is to say, he obeyed, with a spirit of 
military discipline, the precise orders given by the 
president of the League. It had been decided that, 
after doing what was necessary to test the disposition 
of the police to use force, the demonstration was to 
separate in twelve divisions, and march back by differ- 
ent routes to Trafalgar Square. The meeting proved a 
wonderful success, and the proportion of roughs and 
idlers who gather on such occasions was fortunately 
small. There were delegates from Plymouth, Halifax, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and a number of other towns, 
surrounded by an enormous mass of respectable work- 
ing men and small tradespeople. The committee ap- 
proached the Marble Arch Gate in carriages, and then, 
descending at a short distance from this point, formed 
a ring round their president, and walked up to the line 
of police drawn up across the entrance to the park. 

The police, however, did not want to discuss the 
matter. "V. 32," a mounted policeman, backed his 
horse right on to Mr. Edmund Beales and his friends 
.of the committee — an example which was quickly fol- 
lowed by another policeman. Confusion ensued, trun- 
cheons were drawn, and mischief was impending. 

The question of the employment of force by the 
authorities having been thus tested, Mr. Beales then 
withdrew, followed, more or less reluctantly, by the 
committee, and called on the people to go to Trafalgar 
.Square. The principal demonstrators, forming an im- 
posing column, turned down Park Lane ; but a large 
number of hangers-on, irritated at the aggressiveness 
of the police, and probably not over pleased at the very 
prudent conduct of the leaders of the movement, took 
the matter into their own hands, and attacked the rail- 
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ings, which soon yielded to the pressure. Still obedi- 
«ent to superior orders, Bradlaugh sprang into one of the 
breaches thus created, harangued the people, and suc- 
'ceeded in drawing off a considerable number, who 
followed him to Trafalgar Square, where a great many 
speeches were peacefully, and perhaps uselessly, de- 
livered. 

The great fact of the day, in spite of the leaders of 
the League, was the pulling down of ^ the railings, and 
the practical proof thus given that no amount of police 
•can keep the people out of the Park, if the people are 
determined to go in. 

After this celebrated disturbance, the Reform League 
-continued to agitate the country, holding gigantic 
•demonstrations, notably at the Agricultural Hall ; but 
while busily engaged in all this agitation, a great sor- 
row clouded over Bradlaugh's life. After a protracted 
illness, John Watts died. Night after night this leader 
among the Secularists was tenderly watched and 
nursed by his wife, by Dr. and Mrs. Sexton, by his 
brother and Mrs. Charles Watts, by Bradlaugh, and 
Mr. Austin Holyoake. The history of this sad ending 
is at least a vindication of the kindly feelings that 
lexist among the leaders of the Secular party, and the 
funeral was one of the most imposing English Secular 
funerals that have ever taken place near London. Brad- 
laugh delivered the funeral oration, and displayed 
great and successful activity in obtaining material help 
for the widow and children. 

A month after this loss to the secular party, Brad- 
laugh found himself again the object of a foolish and 
badly-conducted attack. He had hired the Hudders- 
iield Philosophical Hall for the purpose of delivering 
three lectures'. These were announced for some weeks 
beforehand, without any opposition being raised ; but 
when, finally, Bradlaugh presented himself at the door 
of the hall, he found that occult influence had been 
brought to bear upon the proprietor. The doors were 
locked and the police on the alert. In vain Bradlaugh 
tried to force an opening ; but the Yorkshire energy of 
the crowd was roused, and a dozen volunteers sprang 
upon the door. A huge crowbar was produced, and 
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with this Bradlaugh worked with 8o much will that it 
was soon bent into curious shapes. 

The police now made their appearance, and arrested 
Bradlaugh, and lodged him at the station, where they 
prudently removed from his person his watch and 
chain, his keys, toothpick, and other dangerous 
weapons. But with lively recollections of the damp- 
ness of the Devonport police cells, Bradlaugh energeti- 
cally protested against being locked up, and after much 
discussion, it was decided that he should be let out if 
a magistrate would consent to become bail. This was 
not a brilliant prospect for Bradlaugh, and he had 
already made up his mind to spend a couple of days in 
the lock-up, though, to his surprise, his friends did 
succeed in finding the much desired magistrate ; but 
even before his arrival Bradlaugh had contrived to 
regain his liberty. The proprietor of the hall sent up 
a messenger stating that he would find bail if Brad- 
laugh promised not to lecture. This Bradlaugh in- 
dignantly refused to do. Nevertheless he was allowed 
to leave the police-station, having only given his word 
to appear the following Tuesday. 

The trial was another victory, for Bradlaugh clearly 
proved that he had a right to the hall. He had paid, 
and possessed a receipt for a part of the rent, and had 
actual possession, for on the previous day a harmonium 
had been taken in for his lecture. Mr. N. Learoyd, 
the Conservative solicitor, was specially retained to 
ensure Mr. Bradlaugh's committal to gaol ; but he was 
badly beaten, his law proved all wrong, his authorities 
misquoted, and, finally, Bradlaugh demonstrated that 
the court where Mr. Learoyd had chosen to have the 
question tried possessed no jurisdiction in matters of 
this description. Such gross blundering has beeu 
rarely committed, and Bradlaugh was triumphantly 
acquitted. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Bradlangli and the Rev. Charles Yoysey — Revolvers in Italy 
— Bradlaugh and th^ Fenians — The Proclamation of the 
Irish Republic— The Cler ken well Outrage — Watched by 
the Police — Agitation in favor of Ireland, 

SUBJECTED for years to the inconsiderate, dis- 
courteous, and often insolent conduct of adver- 
saries, who forgot all rules of gentlemanly breeding 
when dealing with Bradlaugh, he chanced to encounter, 
with no small pleasure, at the beginning of the year 
1867, an opponent who at last treated him in the 
proper spirit. Bradlaugh had ventured to write the 
following words to the Rev. Charles Voysey : — 

** I fear to address you at any great length, or to call on 
you for further repl}^ because the honest expression of your 
views must be attended with disadvantage to yourself in the 
church to which you belong ; but, believe me, reverend sir, 
however widely we of the Infidel party may disagree with 
vour theology, we admire your manhood, we thank you for 
breaking the conventional bondage which converts parsons 
into breathing mummies, and we trust that the frank teach- 
ings of good men like yourself and other honorable occupiers 
<^f the pulpit, may do something to redeem the mass of Church 
<of England worshippers from the utter stagnation of intellect 
to which badly-read, lithographed sermons have reduced 
them. You can reach a class who scorn me ; you have the 
advantage of educational polish, which your confreres have 
t)ften reminded me I lack ; you speak from a law-protected 
pulpit — I talk from a statute-prohibited platform. You say 
that * Do unto others as you would bo done by * is a part of 
your morality ; without discussing whether the precept is 
more ancient than the Hebrew Pentateuch, and without 
declaring that by many centuries it preceded the Greek 
records of Jesus*s sayings, I ask you, would you like to live 
in a free country as we, the Infidels, are obliged to live: 
forced to obey the law, but by the letter of the law denied its 
protection, and by the practice of the law administrators, very 
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often incorring its penalties, and suffering from the disabilities 
by legal precedent established, and this solely because of our 
anti-theological utterances? How can you hop^ to convert the 
many thousands in our ranks by declaring that love is the- 
keynote of your doctrine, when too often the clergyman,, 
having failed in moving the passions of the class from whon» 
he seeks to obtain verdict of social outlawry against the Free- 
thinker, appeals to the policeman's truncheon to protect him? 
against the InfideFs reply? — Yours, with best wishes, 

ICONOCLASr." 

The characteristic, eloquent, and, above all, the con- 
siderate reply Bradlaugh received to this appeal merits: 
to be reproduced, in contrast to specimens already- 
given of the virulent and unmannerly treatment ha 
generally experienced, and which, of course, only in- 
creased the energy and bitterness of his warfare against, 
the Church : — 

" Sir, — I am much indebted to you for your kind and 
courteous letter in the National Beformer of this date ( January 
13th, 1867). Though I have no objection to give an honest 
expression of my views, whatever disadvantage to myself 
'might be involved in it, I fear that little good could be gained 
by a newspaper discussion of the great subjects now under- 
dispute, even had I the time and ability to conduct my share 
of it properly. I will, however, readily admit that a great- 
many Bible precepts and examples are utterly inconsistent- 
with true morality; and this I have already illustrated ir* 
several published sermons. I am aware, also, that the goldenr 
rule, * Do unto others as you would be done by,' was knowi* 
before the coming of Jesus Christ. But I leave these minor- 
matters to express my heartfelt sympathy for what you call 
the * Infidel party * under the civil disabilities which have 
hitherto oppressed them. I think with sorrow and shame of 
the stupid, as well as cruel, contempt with which some of my 
brother clergymen have treated you ; and I cannot but de-^ 
plore the want of respect towards you as shown in the atti- 
tude of society, and in the continuance of those nearly 
obsolete laws which our less enlightened forefathers passed 
in the vain hope of checking the movements of the human 
mind. I believe that the founder of Christianity — not of the 
spurious compound which goes, by the name — would have 
been the first to condemn our hardness and our insolence, 
and to welcome all honest efforts to promote the welfare of 
mankind, however misguided or mixed up with wrong con- 
clusions he might have deemed theui to be. If you will 
pardon what may seem like giving advice, I would ^respect*- 
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fully ask ol you and your associates that you 'would recognise 
the dawn of that change which is coming over English hearts 
in Church and State. Be patient ; be true to your own cause, 
which, as I understand it, is * the good of mankind,' and you 
will find that, in spite of all its present faults, our Church 
will gradually become reformed, will become truly national, 
and will yet stand as a great shield between you and those 
whose religious fanaticism is still untamed. There is a 
danger from which we all alike need to be warned, and I 
have felt it myself ; it is the danger of taking for granted 
that our yiews are right, simply because we are persecuted 
for them. I can do but very little, but that little I will dp 
with all my heart, to remove the stigma which attaches to my 
order through its blind and senseless bigotry. Hundreds of 
clergy feel entirely with me upon this point, even while 
opposing my theological views ; but I think we should bear 
with them for making no sign until their own path of duty 
is made clear to them,. 

" Believe me, yours very faithfully, 

*' Chajiles Yotset." 

Bradlaugh's theological discussions, maintained on 
the platform or in the columns of his paper, were 
varied by occasional journeys to Italy, where business 
necessitated his presence. His experience with the 
Papal gendarmes had taught him the advantage of 
carrying his revolver on such occasions, though this, 
it appears, was strictly against the Italian law, and on 
one occasion nearly resulted in serious consequences. 
The diligence in which Bradlaugh was travelling from 
Nunziatella to Civita Vecchia, had been entirely 
cleared out on the previous evening by a band of 
brigands. Bradlaugh consequently put his revolver in 
the pocket of the diligence door, where he thought it 
would be more readily accessible in case of attack. 
When, however, they stopped at Montalbo for the 
examination of the luggage and passports, the police 
discovered the revolver and were about to confiscate 
it. Bradlaugh at once tried to snatch the weapon 
back, and got hold of it by the barrel while the police- 
man held tight to the butt, by far the safest side. In 
this position a fierce discussion ensued, Bradlaugh 
expostulating that so long as the government were 
unable to protect travellers from brigands, they should 
not object to persons who sought to defend themselves. 
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This argument only drew reinforcements to the 
policeman's assistance, and Bradlaugh was seized and 
held tightly on all sides. Finally, Bradlaugh urged 
that it was his duty to the Life Assurance Company 
where he had insured himself to carry weapons, and 
protect his life by every possible means.^ This novel 
argument produced an unexpected and profound im- 
pression, particularly when he informed them that he 
was connected with the Sovereign and Midland As- 
surance Company. The police respectfully and with 
minute care noted these names down. What they 
thought they meant Bradlaugh has never been able to 
explain ; but they at once let him loose, and he 
triumphantly walked away, carrying with him his 
cherished revolver. 

In England there were more serious difficulties be- 
setting Bradlaugh's path, and these also were not un- 
accompanied with the danger of violence. Several 
persons connected with the Fenian movement had, 
relying on Bradlaugh's legal acumen, resorted to him 
for help and advice. Bradlaugh thoroughly sympa- 
thised with the Irish grievance, though both on princi- 
ple and on the grounds of expediency, he was opposed 
to violence. Kelly and General Cluseret and others 
are said to have brought the proclamation which it was 
proposed to issue on the occasion of the Fenian rising, 
and consulted Bradlaugh as to its terms. It proclaimed 
the Irish Republic, and appealed to the religious and 
Catholic feelings and the sentiment of race that ani- 
mate the Irish people. Bradlaugh was opposed to the 
invocation of religious fanaticism and national pre- 
judice in such a matter, and this much, at least, of his 
advice was followed. But the proclamation of the 
Irish Republic was maintained. 

The informers, Massey and Corydon, in their evi- 
dence, insist that Bradlaugh himself drew up the 
proclamation, and certainly it will be seen that the 
feelings of race and religion to which Bradlaugh took 
objection were expunged. But it is also very certain 
that Bradlaugh would have never introduced the first 
and last sentences professing to establish the Republic. 
The document, in any case, is a curious one, and, in 
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consequence of the evidence given by the Government 
spies will always be associated with Bradlaugh's name. 
It was printed by Kelly, who was a compositor. He 
contrived to obtain possession of Mr. Tafery's printing 
works at Islington, and there, in one night^s work, set 
up this celebrated document : 

" I. R. — Proclamation ! — The Irish People to the World. 

" We have suffered centuries of outrage, enforced poverty, 
and bitter misery. Our rights and liberties have been trampled 
on by an alien aristocracy,, who, treating us as foes, usurped 
our lands, and drew away from our unfortunate country all 
material riches. The real owners of the soil were removed to 
make room for cattle, and driven across the ocean to seek the 
means of living, and the political rights denied to them at 
home ; while our men of thought and action were condemned 
to loss of life and liberty. But we never lost the memory and 
hope of a national existence. We appealed in vain to the 
reason and sense of justice of the aominant powers. Our 
mildest remonstrances were met with sneers and contempt. 
Our appeals to arms wer^ always unsuccessful. To-day, having 
no honorable alternative left, we again appeal to force as our 
last resource. We accept the conditions of appeal, manfully 
deeming it better to die in the struggle fur freedom than to 
continue an existence of utter serfdom. All men are born 
with equal rights, and in associating together to protect one 
another and share public burdens, justice demands that such 
associations should rest upon a basis which maintains equality 
instead of destroying it. We therefore declare that, unable 
longer to endure the curse of monarchical government, we 
aim at founding a republic, based on universal suffrage, which 
shall secure to all the intrinsic value of their labor. The soil 
of Ireland, at present in the possession of an oligarchy, 
belongs to us, the Irish people, and to us it must be restored. 
We declare also in favor of absolute liberty of conscience, and 
the complete separation of Church and State. We appeal to 
the Hignest Tribunal for evidence of the justice of our cause. 
History bears testimony to the intensity of our sufferings, and 
we declare, in the face of our brethren, that we intend no war 
against the people of England ; our war is against the aris- 
tocratic locusts, whether English or Irish, who have eaten the 
verdure of our fields — ^against the aristocratic leeches who 
drain alike our blood and theirs. Republicans of the entire 
world, our cause is your cause. Our enemy is your enemy. 
Let your hearts be with us. As for you, workmen of England, 
it is not only your hearts we wish, but your arms: Remember 
the starvation and degradation brought to your firesides by 
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tlie oppression of labor. Bemember the past, look well to the- 
fature, and avenge yourselves by giving liberty to your 
children in the coming struggle for human freedom. Here^ 
with wejproclavm the Irish Republic, 

The PfiovisioNAL Gtovehnment." 




This proclamation, excepting the sentences under- 
lined, and for which, most certainly Bradlaugh was not 
responsible, undoubtedly reads more like the argumen- 
tative harangue of a thoughtful English Democrat than 
the wild rhapsodies of an Irish insurgent. It is quite 
conceivable that, while lamenting an appeal to force^ 
Bradlaugh might have sought to modify what he could 
not prevent, by, moderating the tone of the proclama- 
tion, and introducing arguments in the stead of sen- 
tences that only incited the passions of rape and 
religion ; but his antipathy to useless violence is a 
strong feature of his character, and in respect to th& 
Irish troubles nothing can be more emphatic than the 
short leader he wrote and signed immediately after the 
Clerkenwell explosion. These are the words Bradlaugh. 
employed on this occasion : 

" No a(^t could be possibly imagined more mischievous to 
Ireland than the outrage in Clerkenwell. The worst enemy 
of the Irish people could not have devised a scheme better 
calculated to destroy all sympathy, and to evoke the most* 
bitter opposition of all classes. I write, feeling great sorrow, 
and with the consciousness that I may lose many of my 
friends for venturing to declare that I have been, and even 
yet am, favorable to the Irish cause, which will be regarded 
by a large majority as most intimately connected with this 
fearfully mad crime. Hitherto the Irish disafEected have 
refrained from reckless life-taking; the killing of Brett^ 
however deplorable, was the result of the intention to rescue 
the illegally held prisoners at all costs, and was not, if judged 
from the Fenian point of view, a wanton and useless sacrifice 
of human life. Eor the Clerkenwell havoc I can find no 
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shadow of palliation. As an escape scheme, it was a piece of 
insane recklessness, conpled with a barbarous disregard of life 
and limb. Those who planned it are cowards, for they have- 
struck at innocent and unoffending workmen, women, and 
children. I believe and know some men in the Irish move- 
ment to be brave and earnest, and I appeal to them, and 
especially I appeal to Cluseret and Kelly, who are publicly 
reputed as leaders, and who are both able, honest, and intel« 
ligent men, to join with me in denouncing and condemning 
all connected with the planning and perpetration of the 
infernal devastation at ClerkenwelL C. Bbadlaugh." 

In spite of this, or perhaps in consequence of this^ 
Bradlaugh was closely watched by the police. Before 
the Clerkenwell outrage, but immediately after the 
Manchester attempt, Bradlaugh's house at Northumber- 
land Park was watched day and night, both in front 
and behind, by police in private clothes, while two* 
extra policemen in full uniform were kept constantly 
on guard at the door of the neighboring railway station,, 
where Bradlaugh passed each time he went to town. 
What could be the use of this strict surveillance it is. 
difficult to explain. In time the authorities wearied of 
this useless display of force. There was nothing to- 
find out, and if there had been this was certainly not 
the way to discover the secret. If, however, Bradlaugh 
did not, as the police seemed to expect, establish a 
manufactory of bomb shells in his back garden, he was. 
not idle with pen and speech. 

One of his pamphlets on the Irish Question, pub- 
lished in 1866, elicited a letter of warm approval from 
Mr. Gladstone, the only friendly letter Bradlaugh has. 
ever received from the Liberal leader. At meetings- 
and demonstrations he was always ready to plead the- 
cause of Ireland, and to petition for the pardon of 
those of her sons who fell within the clutches of the- 
law. When Mr. Gladstone came into office, he applied 
at the Treasury for the withdrawal of the warrant out 
against Cluseret for his arrest on the ground of treason 
felony* This was declined, in spite of Cluseret's cha- 
racter as a foreigner. At the commencement of 187S 
Bradlaugh proceeded to Ireland, where, in spite of the 
pressure brought to bear against him by the police, he 
-held several most successful meetings on the Irish 
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Question, and urged union between the Irish and the 
English Radicals. One of these lectures on Ireland he 
concluded with the following stirring appeal : 

**To the Irish Bepublican party also I appeal — ^to their 
leaders chiefly — and to them I say : la your hands now rests 
the fate of many hundreds of the poor and ignorant who will 
be guided by you, and I plead to you to repress all violence — 
to check all physical vengeance. It is. only the weak who 
dare be cruel. Teach your opponents that the sufEerers are 
stronger than the oppressors. I do not ask you to present 
your cheek to be smitten ; but I do entreat you not to be the 
first to raise your hand to strike. Do not let passion and 
ambition hurry you into an armed conflict, in: which you are 
overweighted and outnumbered, and in which the families of 
the poor peasantry who join you suffer more than you do. Be 
not too wide in your demands. Ask life and the right to live 
for yourselves and countrymen ; but do not yet challenge the 
old and crumbling dynasty to fight or die. You cannot expect 
it to commit suicide, and your weapons are not enough to fight 
it successfully. Bepublicanism is the hope of the future ; but 
we must deal with the reality of the present, and for the 
present we cannot do otherwise than ask for the enactment of 
such measures as shall give the land of Ireland on reasonable 
<:onditions to the tillers of the soil, and which shall release the 
nation from the burden of a State Church with which it has 
no sympathy. Ask this, and the people will support you. 
Ask this, and England will join you. Ask this, and class 
interest dare not refuse you ; or should it dare, and should it 
resort to force to tramnle on right, then you shall find our 
sympathy no empty wora, and our action no futile pretence. 
The subject is too grave for threatenings, too sad for bombast ; 
we are too near a fratricidal struggle. On behalf of Erin, wan, 
weary, and wretched, I plead to those who wield England*s 
executive power to remember that exacting fierce legal ven« 
^eance for rebellion and sedition brings a halo of sanctity to 
the deeds of the punished, and shame to the memory of the 
executioner. And I write in hope that the plea of ' Justice 
for Ireland' will not be addressed in vain, and that the 
Aristocracy, which boasts its high culture, will show its true 
humanity, and throw open the long-closed floodgates of life to 
the despairing children of Erin." 

Gradually, however, the Fenian agitation died out, 
«ind Bradlaugh was ultimately released from the anxie- 
ties which resulted from his sympathy for the Irish 
and his acquaintance with many of the leaders com- 
promised in the insurrectionary movement ; but, even 
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at this late period, indiscretion in this description 
would not be altogether safe, as it might still com- 
promise persons who are yet living, and life and 
liberty are more precious than the most interesting 
of anecdotes. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Attomey-Gteneral versify Bradlaugh — Old Press Laws — 
Goyernment Hesitation — The Attorney- Grenerars Blun- 
ders — Debate on Bradlaugh — Grovernment Abandon Pro- 
secution — Eenewed Prosecution by the Liberals — More 
Flaws and More Blunders— The Government Defeated — ' 
The Press Free at Last — The Contest for Northampton — 
Libels — Opposition from all Parties. 

THE worst phases of the Fenian agitation had scarcely 
subsided when Bradlaugh found himself involved 
in a struggle with the Government. Though the paper 
was more than eight years old, the Government pro- 
fessed to have just discovered that the National 
Heforyner was an illegal publication, and the Commis- 
sioners of the Inland Revenue called upon Bradlaugh 
to give sureties in the sum of £400 against the appear- 
ance of blasphemy or sedition in his paper, under 
<30 Geo. III., cap. 69. The Inland Revenue*, therefore, 
claimed a penalty of £20 for each issue that had 
appeared ; but Bradlaugh replied that he would con- 
test the matter to the last. Availing themselves of an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1819, avowedly for the 
suppression of cheap Democratic and Freethought 
literature, the Government might attempt to kill the 
National Reformer ; but Bradlaugh would not allow 
the paper to commit suicide. 

The battle, however, was not to be fought on equal 
terms. There was the national purse pitted against 
Bradlaugh's empty pocket. The trained talent of the 
law officers of the Crown would attack a self-tarught 
and a poor man ; but Bradlaugh was not likely to 
shrink from a contest which Richard Carlile had 
fought more than a quarter of a century before. Ef- 
forts were at once made to collect funds to carry 
on the defence, and Bradlaugh did not fail to print 
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in large letters on his paper that it was " prosecuted 
by Her Majesty's Attorney-General." If Bradlaugh's 
paper had been sold at sixpence it could not have 
been prosecuted, as it was only cheap papers that were 
to be suppressed. Bradlaugh contended that his paper 
was not a newspaper within the meaning of the Act ; 
and, in any case, it was not more of a newspaper than 
Cooper* 8 Joumaly the Pathfinder^ the Oracle of Rea^son^ 
the Movementy the Reasonery the Secular Worlds the 
English Lead^yry or Charles Southwell's or Robert 
Cooper's Investigators, and none of these papers had 
given sureties against the publication of blasphemy. 

This action was evidently a retrograde movement on 
the part of the Tory Government, and an attempt to 
revive the old Act passed to restrain the issue at very 
small prices and in great numbers of " pamphlets and 
printed papers containing observations upon public 
events and occurrences tending to excite hatred and 
contempt of the Government and Constitution of these 
realms as by law established, and also vilifying our 
holy religion." This la^<r had not been enforced for a 
period of more than twenty years, and its revival was 
attended with considerable danger. If the National 
Reformer was suppressed many other papers might 
share the same fate, and there would be an end to our 
free and cheap press. 

In 1855, when Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Association for the Repeal of the Taxes 
on Knowledge persuaded him to bring in a Bill repeal- 
ing the statutes under which Bradlaugh was now to be 
prosecuted. Two years later Mr. Ayrton introduced a 
similar measure, but these proposals were each time 
thrown out by the House of Lords. It should also be 
noted that when Mr. Timms was Solicitor to the Board 
of Inland Revenue, he admitted that there was no 
general enforcement of the statutes 60 Geo. III., cap. 9 ; 
1 William IV., cap. 73 ; and 7 William IV., cap. 76. 
The real fact was that the Government desired to hit 
Bradlaugh in an indirect manner ; they did not dare 
to attack him face to face, for fear that they would only 
increase his power and popularity. 

The late Lord Derby had declared that he would 
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personally prosecute Bradlaiigh for going into Hyde 
Park, but somehow or other he never carried out his 
promise. Mr. Disraeli's Government employed and 
paid, probably out of the secret service money, reporters 
to take down Bradlaugh's speeches on Reform and on 
the Irish question, and these were submitted to the law 
oflBcers of the Cr-^wn, but still no legal proceedings 
were ventured upon. The Tory papers, notably the 
Saturday Review^ urged that the editor of the National 
Beformer should be indicted for blasphemy, but still 
the Government hesitated. The spies had reported 
that Bradlaugh was associated with the Irish Repub- 
licans and Fenians, and yet again the Government 
would not prosecute. But now, at last, they had re- 
solved to revive an obsolete Act, and so, by means of 
a technical offence, to punish him for the open and 
frank warfare he had carried on against them. 

At the very commencement of the proceedings the 
Government began a series of blunders, by serving on 
Bradlaugh a copy of information in which they had 
forgotten to fill in the date. Quick to notice this flaw^ 
Bradlaugh obtained the withdrawal of the information^ 
and though this w^as but a slight victory on a trivial 
point, it was an encouraging beginning. This was 
probably the first time in the history of Government 
prosecutions that a Crown information had been set 
aside for irregularity ; it further enabled Bradlaugh to 
gain time. 

The next point was that the Attorney-General denied 
Bradlaugh 's right to put in several pleas for his de- 
fence, and invoked an old statute of James I. Hasten- 
ing to Somerset House, Bradlaugh found that the 
Government lawyers knew less about the law of plead- 
ing than he did himself, and that there was no record 
whatsoever of the Act of James I. He therefore 
petitioned to have his second, third, and fourth pleas- 
reinstated ; and his lordship, Mr. Justice Wills, en- 
dorsed the summons with a declaration that Bradlaugbi 
was at liberty to raise on the trial all the questions ia 
the four pleas. After this advantage, Bradlaugh suc- 
ceeded in disinterring the Act of James I., and read in 
it that the informant in this was at fault, according to 
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this Acty for not having taken a corporal oath in some 
court against him. This point was, however, over- 
ruled, on the ground that in such a case the Attorney- 
General had special and exceptional privileges. 
' Whoever was responsible for this miserable prosecu- 
tion had signally miscalculated the power and popu- 
larity that Bradlaugh enjoyed. Friends and sympa- 
thisers rose in all quarters, petitions flowed into the 
-House of Commons, and an important debate was the 
Tesult. Mr. Ayrton lucidly explained the law ; Mr. 
Milner Gibson showed that the law had never, for 
generations, been applied at all against two descriptions 
of publications, and that for newspapers its enforce- 
ment was eccentric and uncertain. He further pledged 
liimself that the prosecution against the National 
Heformer was the first instance of a new and extended 
application of the Acts of George and William, and that 
this journal did not, in his opinion, come even within 
the scope of the statute of William. John Stuart Mill 
begged the Government not to enforce a law which the 
.House of Commons had twice voted should be repealed. 
Nevertheless^ the whole power of the Crown was 
arrayed against a mere defendant in person. Her 
Majesty's Attorney-General, the highest law officer in 
England, aided and encouraged by the high ability of 
the Solicitor-General, would have been enough to 
terrify most men. The expense of prepanng to meet 
such a force would be ruinous to a poor man, and the 
Government knew that Bradlaugh was not rich. Yet, 
after all, after making him incur this great expense, 
they had so little confidence in their cause that they 
did not bring it before a jury. The Court assembled, 
«very corner was crammed with eager friends, the 
defence was ready, and then it turned out that there 
^as not a sufficient nua3(l:^er of. special jurymen present. 
The Crown can always compel the attendance of a 
jury, though in this case not only were no fines im- 
posed on absentees, but the prosecution w^ould not 
** pray tales,'* and Ibey knew that Bradlaugh would not 
do so, as he objeoted to the validity of the whole of the 
proceedings, and by " praying tales " he would have 
waived this objection. The fact was, that the Govern- 

I 
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ment ungraciously retired from the conflict when tbey 
saw that success was no longer certain, and that publie 
opinion was rising against them. The case, therefore^ 
under the pretext that two men were wanting to com* 
plete the jury, was dismissed ; and this collapse of the- 
Government attack happened on June 13th, 1868, 

Bradlaugh's success was, however, short-iivedy for in 
February of the ensuing year, and notwithstanding the 
advent of the Liberal Government to office in the in- 
terim, the prosecution was resumed. Again it nearly" 
broke down for want of a jury ; but the Government 
had the courage of its actions, it challenged an issue by 
"praying tales," and Sir Robert Collier opened the 
case for the Crown before Baron Bramwell. He was 
anxious not to impose fines, but to compel Bradlangh 
to register ; as the fines had been accumulating at the 
rate of £20 per copy issued, and now amounted to 
something like three to four millions sterling, it was 
quite clear that whether enforced or not Bradlangh 
would never have paid them. This time, though Brad- 
laugh had against him not only the Attorney-General^ 
but the Solicitor-General, Sir J. D. Cojeridge and Mr* 
Compton Hutton, he found that they were blundering- 
in their conduct of the case, and he therefore let them 
obtain a verdict at A^mPrm«, which he knew he could 
get reversed on purely technical grounds. The matter 
was now, therefore, brought before Lord Chief Barofi 
Kelly and a full Court sitting in Banco. v. ... j/T 

The third stage of the prosecution took place iiir 
April, 1869. No previous press prosecution had ever 
brought credit to the Crown in this country, and th© 
present case did not prove an exception to this most 
fortunate rule. Bradlaugh had written a letter adniit- 
ting himself to be the proprietor of the National JRe-^ 
former of the 10th of April, but the Government had 
foolishly prosecuted him as being the proprietor, of th& 
paper on the 1st of May, and, relying on his letter- <|f 
the 10th of April, had never thought of pro vidiiig- 
themselves with sufficient proof of his being the pro« 
prietor on the first of May ! He therefore obtained a 
rule on this purely technical point. Furthe;p proceed- 
ings, it is true, might have been takeix again8t|Brad- 
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langh, but in the meanwhile a Bill had been brought, 
into the House of Commons by the Government, ren 
pealing the enactments under which Bradlaugh was 
prosecuted, and he received a letter from the Solicitor 
of the Inland Revenue, stating that the law officers of 
the Crown would agree to 9. stetprocesstishemg entered. 
Bradlaugh consented to this " absolute stay of dJi further 
proce<Bding3," for, as he put it in his reply, " fighting 
the Crown is a luxury only to be indulged in by the 
rich as a voluntary occupation." 

Thus, in consequence of the miserable failure of the 
prosecution^ the last shackles that limited the freedom 
of the English Press have been removed. To Brad- 
laugh appertains the honor of having fought the most 
recent battle in defence of a liberty dear to the heart of 
every Englishman. The obnoxious statutes were re- 
pealed a few months later, and it is curious to note that 
Lord Lansdowne, in moving the second reading of the 
Bill in the House of Lords, spoke of the statute as hav- 
ing never been enforced in modem times, except to 
gratify a grudge against some particular journal. Had 
both the Whig and Tory Governments a grudge against 
the National Beformer? In any case, John Stuart 
Mill wrote to Bradlaugh : " You have gained a very 
honorable success in obtaining a repeal of the mis- 
chievous Act by your persevering resistance." The 
propriety of reimburfeing Bradlaugh , for some of his 
costs never, however, occurred to the Government, 
though they were beaten, and acknowledged their 
defeat. 

Between the two last great trials of this case, Brad- 
laugh fought his first electoral contest. He had been 
invited to stand for Northampton, where, by his fight 
for the abolition of Churchrat6S,and bis many lectures, 
he had acquired considerali^le popularity. So as not 
to divide, however, the- ^jiberal ranks, a great public 
meeting of nearly. 4,000 i]t^haibitantS/;\^^ convoked in 
the Market Place ; and there, ( on a; vote being taken, 
only one hand w?u3, held. .^p, against, him. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Gilp^inj and Bradlaugh alo^e should 
'have gone to the ppU in the Liberal interest. But soon 
.Lord Henley wa.^,^sp on jthQ, field, and his. candidatpare, 
'■•■ ■ ■ ' 12 '^^ 
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together with that of Mr. Gilpin, obtained the powerful 
support of Mr. Gladstone. 

Bradlaugh was thus left out in the cold by his own 
party, and, indeed, nearly all the Liberal organs, 
excepting the local press, only wrote about him to 
abuse him, and never to mention the enthusiastic 
meetings held in his favor. When an impudent 
individual tried to get a warrant to arrest Bradlaugh at 
Manchester, where he lectured to some 9,000 persons in 
the Free Trade Hall, on the ground that a similar 
warrant had been granted against Murphy, the Protes- 
tant agitator, who had occasioned several riots, the 
news was honored with large type in the London 
papers. The application was groundless and was 
refused, yet fully reported, while silence was main- 
tained with respect to Bradlaugh's successes at North- 
ampton. It was felt, however, that a Radical had 
great chances in this borough, and therefore the 
Liberals, apparently fearing a Radical more than a 
Tory, brought in a rival Radical, Dr. Lees, who united 
the advantages of being a teetotaller and an orthodox 
Christian. This last stratagem was the hardest cut of 
all ; but still Bradlaugh fought on, and his friends 
fought for him, notably Mr. Austin Holyoake and Mr. 
Charles Watts ; and those who could not be present 
«ent subscriptions according to the best of their means. 

During the struggle libels rained in from all parts. 
Mr. Capper, M.P., notably, declared that Bradlaugh 
had taken out his watch at Northampton, in the open 
square, and defied God to show his power by striking 
him dead in five minutes. When questioned for his 
authority, Mr. Capper said he had heard the story from 
Mr. C, Gilpin, M.P., but the latter indignantly denied 
that he had ever related anything of the sort. The fact 
was that the story had been reported concerning Abner 
Kneeland, some thirty years previously. Bradlaugh, 
therefore, demanded an apology, which was refused, 
and this led to an action. Mr. Capper, however, died 
soon after the writ was served. Another outrageous 
slander was published by a paper called the Razor^ 
and Bradlaugh also proceeded against this journal. 
After two yeara' litigation 9 full apology was given ; 
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but, when obliged to recant, the proprietor became 
insolvent, so that Bradlaugh^s debts were further 
increased by the costs of this prosecution. 

Still there was some consolation to be found in the 
result of the elections ; though, buoyed up by promises 
that were not fulfilled, they seemed disappointing at 
first. The result of the poll showed that Mr. Gilpin 
had headed the list with 2,691 votes. The other Liberal 
candidate (Lord Henley) had 2,154 votes. The Con-, 
servatives then followed on the list — Mr. Merewether 
with 1,634, and Mr. Lendrick 1,326. Then came Brad- 
laugh with 1,086 votes, and the other Radical (Dr. Lees), 
who had been put up to split his party, with only 492. 
This last announcement was received with well- 
merited ironical laughter. Both the Mayor and Mr. 
Gilpin publicly declared that Mr. Bradlaugh fought 
the battle in a manner calculated to elicit the respect 
of his adversaries. This unsolicited public acknow- 
ledgment came as a grateful balm to smooth the sore- 
ness of the fight ; and Bradlaugh, at least, felt that he 
had won his footing at Northampton. In time he 
thought his party would gfow, and recent events have 
proved that he was not mistaken. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

A New Temple of Freeihooghi — ^Bradlangb and Odger — 
The Eyidence Act at Fault— -Fighting Through the Law 
Courto — Debarred from Justice — The Oath Qnestion 
Solved— The Cost of Victory— Poverty in Wealth— East 
End Lodgings — ^A Eeverend Libeller. 

CONTEMPORANEOUSLY with the strnggle in the 
Law Courts and the electoral contest at North- 
ampton, Bradlangh had obtained possession of premises 
at 142, Old Street, where, little by little, it is difficult 
to say how, the New Hall of Science was built. In the 
midst of scaffolding poles, plaster, ladders, etc.. Brad- 
laugh's disciples met Sunday after Sunday, so that the 
i^hain of lectures should not be broken ; but the new 
hall was not really ready till the beginning of October, 
1869, when a grand inaugural fete was given. In a 
few felicitous words Mr. Austin Holyoake, who was 
in the chair, remarked that on examining the dimen- 
sions of the hall he felt indeed that theirs was a broad 
platform ! He did not know whether the somewhat 
irregular way in which the crowning glory of that 
evening had been brought about was a precedent that 
ought to be followed, but it had been achieved by the 
fortuitous concurrence of numerous and harmonious 
atoms, who met. together in the name of the Secular 
Party, and when they said, " Let there be a hall there 
was a hall ; " and though what sprang from the chaos 
was not exactly "A thing of beauty and a joy for ever," 
still it had the merit of being useful, and of leading up 
to the present more suitable building. The promoters 
of the hall, in fixing upon that spot, were at least 
logical, for the premises being correct, and the super- 
structure sound, the conclusion to be drawn must be 
satisfactory — and that was, that a really Secular Insti- 
tute would be developed, with a free platform, class 
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Thorns, Sunday and day scliools, library and refreshr 
ment department, enabling the full development of the 
social as well as the intellectual part of our natures. 

Effectively the Hall of Science has become the head- 
-quarters of the National Secular Society. Here lectures 
are delivered morning and evening every Sunday. To 
4;his large hall are attached a club and institute. In a 
aninor hall a science school is conducted, under the 
♦direction of Edward B. Aveling, D.Sc, Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Here, and at a laboratory in 
•connexion with the school, the classes are taught by 
Dr. Aveling, Mrs. Besant, and the two Misses Brad- 
laugh. There is a fine lending library for the use of 
members, and a debating society. Nor should omis- 
sion be made of the Freethinkers' Benevolent Fund, 
founded to render assistance to Freethinkers in dis- 
tress. 

Bradlaugh was invited, soon after the opening of the 
new Hall of Science, to contest the borough of South- 
wark, where a vacancy had occurred. The Radicals of 
•this district held many exciting meetings, at which 
the rival claims of Bradlaugh and George Odger were 
ivarmly discussed. The matter became all the more 
awkward, as Bradlaugh was most anxious to see Odger 
in Parliament, and Odger was none the less convinced 
that it would be a great benefit to the country if Brad- 
laugh were elected. The difficulty ended, however, in 
Bradlaugh declining to stand against Odger. 

In August, 1869, a Bill for the further amendment 
'Of the Law of Evidence was passed, and it was at first 
believed that it would remove the legal incompetency 
which weighed on Atheists, had rendered their posi- 
tion little better than that of outlaws— so far, at least, 
as their civil rights were concerned. The Act in ques- 
tion relates principally to evidence given in cases of 
•divorce and breach of promise, and as such it was disJ- 
«cussed. The clause admitting the right of Atheists 
to give evidence was introduced by a side-wind, and 
passed almost unperceived. It was merely tagged on 
to the end of the Bill. It is to the effect that : "If 
any person called to give evidence in any court of 
justice, whether in a civil or criminal proceeding, shall 
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object to take an oath, or shall he objected to as mconk- 
petent to take an oath, such person shall, if the pre- 
siding judge is satisfied that the taking of an oath 
would have no binding effect on his conscience, make 
the following promise or declaration," etc. In all Sir 
John Trelawny's measures the point of incompetency 
was not touched, and, on that ground. Atheists might 
still have been debarred from giving evidence. When, 
therefore, the above clause was introduced and carried 
without discussion, the easy victory was hailed with 
joy by the Secularists, and more especially by those 
who, being Atheists, were the most affected. Had the 
full significance of the clause been generally under- 
stood, it is probable that it would not have passed 
without opposition. 

Bradlaugh was soon destined, however, to find that 
even this new Act did not protect him in all cases. A 
person named De Rin owed Bradlaugh a considerable 
sum, and sought, apparently, to profit by the fact that 
his creditor was a Freethinker, to avoid paying the 
debt. The claim was based on some bills of exchange, 
and there is no doubt as to money having been paid 
for the said bills. At first, De Rin attempted to escape 
under the pretext of an alleged mformality in the 
endorsement on three bills. The action was tried in 
1867, before Mr. Justice Smith. The verdict was 
given for the plaintiff, subject to a point reserved as to 
the endorsement of the bills of exchange. They had 
circulated in France, and objection was taken that the 
endorsements were not sufficient according to French 
law. This latter point, when argued, resulted in a 
decision for the defendant, and a consequent appeal to 
the Coi;rt of Exchequer Chamber. This court desired 
to know, as a matter of fact, in which country the bills 
came into the hands of the plaintiff, and the matter- 
was therefore sent before Mr. Prentice, at Chambers^ 
to find how that fact was. 

It was at this stage that the flaw in the Further 
Amendment of the Law of Evidence Act was dis- 
covered. When the plaintiff was called to give evi- 
dence that the bills came into his hands in London, 
Mr. Wood, the counsel for the defendant, objected to 
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Bradlaugh^s evidence being taken. The same objec- 
tion was made at the trial, but the matter was not thea 
discussed, because the plaintif[*s evidence was not then 
absolutely required. In Chambers, on the other hand, 
before Mr. Prentice, it was indispensable that Brad- 
laugh should give evidence. In vain Bradlaugh in- 
voked the new Act of Parliament. He. was shown 
that it only applied to persons called to give evidence 
iff any Court of Justice where the "Presiding Judge" 
might allow them to affirm ; but, in this instance. Brad- 
laugh was in Chambers and not in a Court ; before an 
arbitrator, and not before a judge ; therefore Mr. Pren- 
tice refused to take his evidence. Thus Bradlaugh 
found himself once more unable to claim the protection 
of the law in consequence of his views on religious 
questions. 

This happened in December, 1869. In January of 
the following year, Bradlaugh brought the matter 
before the Judges sitting in Banco in the Court of 
Common Pleas, but they purposely avoided giving any 
real decision as to whether or not M*r. Prentice waa 
right in refusing to take Bradlaugh's evidence. Twice 
in the course of a week Bradlaugh appeared in this 
Court to fight the matter. Alone and unaided he with- 
stood the constant fire of four judges, who threw every 
conceivable legal quibble in his way. These discus- 
sions, extending over many newspaper columns will, if 
studied, show how the whole question was burked, was 
never really met, but was somehow shufiled out of 
Court. It was no easy matter, however, to shake 
Bradlaugh off, as the table groaning under the pile of 
heavy law books, which the judges found it necessary 
to consult, seemed to indicate. 

On the first day, after trying several expedients to 
break down the case, the judges finally decided that 
the plaintiff could not be heard excepting upon affi- 
davit. Consequently, though Bradlaugh had been 
objected to as incompetent to take an oath, he was sent 
back to swear that he had been prevented from swear- 
ing ! The second day Bradlaugh was asked for pre- 
cedents for the Court interfering in the actions of 
arbitrators, just as if precedents could be found in 
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January relating to the application of a law only 
toacted the preceding August. Bradlaugh's was, in 
fact, the first case of this description. The Court 
maintained, however, that they could not interfere 
with the decisions of arbitrators, who were for the time 
being judges both of the law and of fact, as it would 
l>e creating a precedent which might become trouble- 
some. For this paltry reason Bradlaugh was invited 
to forego his claim, to lose his money, and to pay the 
heavy law costs into the bargain. It is difficult to un- 
derstand what judges are for if not to see that justice is 
done ; and is it justice that one man, professing to be a 
■Christian, should be exempted from the payment of 
his debts because there had been no precedent of an 
Atheist desiring to give evidence before an arbitrator 
in Chambers ? A decision given to this effect is pro- 
bably without parallel. 

In no way disconcerted by this deplorable result, 
Bradlaugh determined to carry the matter a stage 
further ; but in the meanwhile he realised that the law 
itself must be altered, and he was encouraged in his 
hard struggle by the thought that his case would serve 
to illustrate the absolute necessity of such amendment. 
For this purpose he prepared and sent out, at his own 
cost, more than two hundred petitions to Parliament. 
This led to the matter being taken up by Mr. Justice 
Denman and the late Lord Chancellor Hatherley. 

One day, during the month of February, Bradlaugh 
was again involved in a similar diseussion — ^this time 
with Mr. Russell Qurney, Recorder of the City of Lon- 
don. Bradlaugh had been summoned as a juror, and 
•claimed the right to affirm. The Recorder was of 
opinion that the Act of the previous session did not 
give him that right. While this question was under 
consideration, the whole business of the Court stopped, 
and law books were being examined on all sides, when 
a messenger arrived to announce that the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber had determined to hear that very 
morning the case of Bradlaugh versus De Rin. The 
Recorder, under these circumstances, graciously re- 
leased Bradlaugh from further attendance at Guild- 
hall ; but on arriving at Westminster, and though 
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^even judges were sitting in the Exchequer Chamber, 
Bradlaugh found they thought that in the absence of 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, they had better not 
hear the case at present, on the ground that the points 
to be argued " were of great national importance." 
• At last, and not before the ensuing May, the trial 
^as brought to a final issue in the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, Lord 
Chief Baron Kelly, and five other judges. Judgment 
was given promptly and unanimously in favor of Brad- 
laugh. The Lord Chief Justice prefaced a very elabo- 
rate judgment by stating that "the defendant had no 
merits at all in the case," but relied " only on this some- 
what unrighteous defence," and concluded his judg- 
ment for Bradlaugh by saying tliat it was ** in accord- 
ance with the good sense and justice and equity of the 
€ase." 

Shortly after this success, the whole matter was set 
at rest> for ever by the enactment of the Evidence 
Further Amendment Act, 1870, which gave Freethink- 
ers the right to bear witness by affirmation on all occa- 
sions^ But the cost of the victory was even more 
oppressive than the great law suit with the Attorney- 
General respecting Bradlaugh's right to publish the 
National Reformer, The defendant, finding that he 
was now hopelessly beaten, became bankrupt, and his 
debt, including interest, amounted to nearly £400. If 
to this sum we add the enormous accumulation of law 
costs, it will be readily understood that Bradlaugh's 
position, financially speaking, was seriously involved. 

To Bradlaugh the results of these law suits were in- 
deed most glorious. The one had obliterated from our 
statute book the last barrier remaining to the perfect 
freedom of the press, the other ended by banishing 
from our law courts the last religious disability that 
could impede the action of justice ; but, like many 
other glories, these actions left Bradlaugh a poor man, 
crippled with debts and liabilities. Under the stress 
of these circumstances, he adopted a resolution which 
demonstrated the determination of his character and 
the integrity of his intentions. For some time Mrs. 
Bradlaugh had been in such an uncertain condition of 
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health that it became necessary for her to reside with. 
her parents. She accordingly took up her abode with 
them at Midhorst. To carry oat this resolve, it t^ as 
almost indispensable that he should break up his home. 
His children were sent to school, and Bradlangh cou* 
rageously made np his mind to live alone with his 
work, in a small and extremely modest apartment, or 
rather in a couple of rooms, which he rented at No. 29^ 
Turner Street, Commercial Road. 

To give some conception of what this East End lodg* 
ing must have been, it suffices to mention that the rent 
only amounted to three shillings and sixpence per 
week. Here Bradlaugh worked without ceasing, only 
laying down his pen to visit his wife or his children. 
At the same time he lectured in every part of the 
country. The list of the lectures he delivered at this 
time is perfectly appalling, and so much labor did not 
fail to bring in good fruits. Bradlaugh was earning 
not far short of £1,000 a year, and yet he contented 
himself with three-and-sixpenny East End lodgings 
rather than spend more than was absolutely necessary 
on himself, while still encumbered with debt. In his 
clothes, at his table, and in his pleasures he was equally 
abstemious. His whole life was given up to his labor, 
and to the gradual liquidation of the debts incurred 
while fighting for what he conceived to be the cause of 
progress. 

For several years Bradlaugh remained in Turner 
Street. His furniture consisted of a bed, a table, and 
a few very simple chairs; but there were books on 
all sides, and even his bed-room was shelved all round 
and the wall hidden from view by his numerous and 
ponderous volumes. At the end of two years he was, 
for want of space to store these treasures of learning, 
compelled to hire two more rooms in the same house. 
This, it is true, doubled his rent, but still his yearly 
rental was under £20, and this is not extravagant for 
a person earning £1,000 a year I 

The proceedings arising from the efforts of the 
Devonport authorities to prohibit Bradlaugh's lectures 
had cost £900, and of course the great trials at West- 
minster were infinitely more expensive, and altogether 
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l)eyond the scope of the public subscriptions organised 
by the Secular party to enable Bradlaugh to fight these 
difEerent points. Then there were various cases of 
libel, to which allusion has already been made. 

On one occasion, however, damages were not only 
awarded, but actually paid. A Church of England 
clergyman had indulged in a foul libel affecting Brad- 
laugh's wife and children. Bradlaugh proceeded 
against this individual, and he was not only compelled 
to retract every word he had said, but was also sen- 
tenced to pay £100 damages. This sum did not help, 
however, to enrich Bradlaugh, for after deducting 
the costs, he divided what remained among various 
charitable institutions. 

After the trial, the reverend libeller wrote an abject 
letter to Bradlaugh, begging him not to ruin his pro- 
spects of advancement in the Church by publishing 
his name. To this request Bradlaugh consented, and 
gave the requisite promise, and it is curious to note 
what confidence the clergyman placed in the Atheist's 
word, for it seems that he has never lost an opportu- 
nity of rendering himself obnoxious to Bradlaugh. 
The clergyman in question is a prominent contributor 
to that very ultra-Protestant organ, the Rock, and if 
he did not possess the very greatest confidence in 
Bradlaugh's word of honor he would have observed 
:greater reticence, and at least professed more gratitude. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A Mysterious "Visit — Agitation for France — Gratitude of th^ 
iVench Grovernment — Bradlan^b. and Prince Napoleon—^ 
Arrested at Calais — Bradlangh and the Commune — Brad- 
laugh and Father Ignatius — Defying the Groyernment— 
*' Impeachment of the House of Brunswick." 

BRADLAU6H was at work in his East End lodgings 
which have just been described, when, at the 
beginning of September, 1870, he received a mys- 
terious visit. On this point, Bradlangh, with that 
general prudent reserve which distinguishes him wheit 
other persons are concerned, refuses to give any infor- 
mation ; but from the other side of the Channel, the 
ensuing details have been obtained. 

Surrounded with books, plunged in a maze of 
papers, sitting in bis shirt sleeves, the better to resist 
the heat and accomplish his work, Bradlaugh's silent 
labor was interrupted by an unexpected tap at the 
door. 

" Who's there?" he exclaimed in a tone of surpris§» 

"A woman, and a Frenchwoman," was the some- 
what dramatic and unusual reply. 

Bradlangh hastily donned a coat and invited his 
visitor to take a chair, if, indeed, she could find one 
amid the litter ahd confusion of the room. Madame 
la Comtesse, having thus obtained admission, explained 
the object of her mission with all the graceful eloquence 
which distinguishes a French lady ; and fixing her gaze 
steadily on Bradlangh, she rose, and concluded by 
gaying : — 

•* You state that you love France, and I know that 
this is true. You are, it is said, a powerful speaker^ 
and yet you hesitate to save a drowning people." 

This mysterious visitor produced a wonderful effect 
on the course of Bradlaugh's action. The war between 
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tlie Frenoh and the German Empires had left him 
neutral. He could not sympathise with either partyy 
but when Napoleon fell his thoughts began to turn, 
towards Prance ; and, stimulated by the entreaties of 
the patriotic Comtesse, he determined to act. It was. 
the 17th of September when he began to agitate on 
this question. He at once organised a series of meet- 
ings in London and throughout the country, and in, 
these the Positivists, especially Dr. Congreve and Pro* 
fessor Beesley, took ail active part. 

These demonstrations — notably, the greaj; meetings 
in St. James* and St. George's Halls — did not fail ta 
influence the Government. Mr. Gladstone became thus- 
aware of a great change in public opinion ; and on one 
occasion he even called on the lady who, by appealing- 
to Bradlaugh, had originated the agitation. Madame 
la Comtesse was not, however, entrusted with any 
official mission, and had, therefore, no authority to 
answer Mr. Gladstone's questions. All she could do 
was to write to France. Thereupon the Government 
of the National Defence hastened to send two or three 
diplomatists over to England, who, however,* committed 
so many egregious blunders that they soon destroyed 
all the good effect produced on the English Govern^ 
ment by the popular demonstrations that Bradlaugh 
Ijiad, in a great measure, organised. 

In October, the Republican Government at Tours 
spontaneously sent Bradlaugh a long and flattering 
letter, signed by Leon Gambetta, Adolphe Cr6mieux^ 
Glais Bizoin, and Admiral Fourichon, declaring that 
they, as members of the " Gouvernement de la Defense 
Nationale, reunis en delegation a Tours," " tiennent i 
honneur de vous remercier chaleureusement du noble 
concours que vous apportez k la cause de la France." 

On the 2nd of February, 1871, M. Tissot, the Charge 
d' Affaires of France in England, wrote to Bradlaugh : 

•* Quant a moi, mon cher ami, je ne puis que constater ici'; 
comme je Tai d^ja fait, comme je le ferai en toute occasion, 
lift dette que nous avons contract^e envers vous. Youi n^us 
avez donni^ votre temps, votre actiyit^, votre <Sloquence,vvotre 
&me, la meilleure partie de vous mSme, en un mot; > 1^ FF^a,«& 
que vous avez M seul a d^fendre ne Toubliera jamais." • ^\ 
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Finally, in September, 1871, Monsieur Emmanuel 
Arago, member of the Provisional Government of the 
4th of September, wrote on the back of the letter just 
mentioned the following words : 

" En lisant cette lettre, j^^pronve tr^s vivement le regret de 
n'avoir pn, enferm^ dans Paris, joindre ma signature a celles 
de mes coU^gaes de la delegation de Tours. M. Bradlaugh 
est et sera toujours dans la B^publique notre concitoyen." 

During the agitation in favor of France Bradlaugh 
on several occasions visited the Comtesse, who was then 
staying at the Qrosvenor Hotel, but whose natne it 
w^ould be indiscreet to mention. On one of these occa- 
sions a gentleman with beard and whiskers, and there- 
fore not easily recognisable, happened to be in the room 
when Bradlaugh was announced. At his request no 
introduction took place, and an hour's conversation en- 
sued, during which time Bradlaugh expressed freely 
all his opinions, and was delighted with the clever 
replies and conversational powers of the stranger. * A 
little later M. Chevreau entered, and, bowing very low, 
addressed the stranger as *' Monseigneur." This put 
Bradlaugh on the alert, and in spite of the beard he 
now recognised that he had been speaking with Prince 
Jerome Napoleon. The ice was, however, broken, and 
ever since that day Bradlaugh has always felt sincere 
friendship and admiration for Prince Napoleon, in 
spite of his being a Bonaparte. 

Bradlaugh imagines, however, that Prince Napoleon 
has been generally and very widely misunderstood. 
As a Freethinker, as a man of great talent and inde- 
pendent spirit, he naturally excited Bradlaugh's in- 
terest ; a feeling which was reciprocated, for Prince 
Napoleon not only went to hear Bradlaugh lecture at 
the Dialeqtical Society, but he visited the Hall of 
"Science on several occasions. On the other hand, when 
Bradlaugh was able to spend a few days in Paris, he 
generally visited Prince Jerome, sometimes M. Emile 
de Girardin, and also the amiable Comtesse, who de- 
•cided him to take up the cause of France. His inti- 
macy with M. de Girardin exposed him, in 1871, to 
many attacks from the French Republican party ; but 
Bradlaugh now points to the fact that M. de Girardin 
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aits in the Republican Senate in consequence- of th^ 
support given him by M. Gambetta and M. Loui§ 
Blanc. 

With respect to Prince Jerome, who has recently- 
become the head of the Bonaparte family, Bradlaugh 
is convinced that he has no ambition to reign ovei* 
France. He has had many opportunities of witnessing 
what was passing behind the scenes, and has no belief 
in Prince Jerome's designs to re-establish the Empire. 
If, however, he is in this respect mistaken, no con- 
sideration of personal friendship would hinder his 
<loing all in his power to prevent the downfall of the 
French Republican Government. Bradlaugh would 
oppose tooth and nail any pretender, even though such, 
iiction were %o bring him in conflict with his old friend 
Prince Jerome. 

Active intervention in favor of France did not save 
Bradlaugh from molestation during the " White terror *' 
-established by the Versailles Government. Towards 
the end of April, Bradlaugh had reason to believe that 
he might, perhaps, help in stopping the effusion of 
blood in Paris, by interceding between the Govern- 
ment of M. Thiers and the Commune. Some of the 
French leaders had suggested the following terms as 
the basis of negotiation, which it was thought Brad- 
laugh, as a disinterested foreigner, would more easily 
be able to propose. The terms were, firstly and fore- 
most, the acceptance of the principle of Republican 
Government. This was absolutely necessary, for it 
was well known that the large majority of the Cham- 
bers, acting either with the Legitimist or Orleanist 
leaders, had agreed that the Comte de Chambord 
was to be placed on the throne with the Comte 
<le Paris as successor. Secondly, absolute and 
unconditional amnesty for all political offences. 
Thirdly, the executive power of the Republic to 
be elected at once by the people. A truce was to 
be proclaimed during the period of the election, 
and a disarmament to follow immediately the result 
was known. 

Armed with this project, Bradlaugh landed at Calais, 
Ibut was at once stopped by the Chief of the Police, 

K 
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•who asked him where he was going, and the following^ 
dialogue ensued : — 

Chief of the Police : "What is your business P 

Bradlaugh: Editor of the National Beformery to report, 
for my journal. 

Bat you are something else besides editor P 

A little. 

You are one of the members of the International P 

I have not that honor. 

You make great speeches P 

I try. 

You presided at a meeting in Hyde Park the other day ? 

I did not. 

I cannot permit you to go to Paris ; your presence thera 
would be too dangerous. 

You do me too much honor to attribute to me so mucb 
influence. 

The Chief of the Police then took down a book in 
which Charles Bradlaugii appeared in good bold cha- 
racters, with a number of details in small hand. Brad- 
laugh was then entrusted to another ofiBcer and twa 
subordinates, and sent on in their custody by train 
fo Boulogne, where he reached the Sub-Prefecture at 
three in the morning. Here he was locked up with 
his three guardians in a room, and had to sleep as 
best he could on some chairs, while M. le Sous-Prefet 
telegraphed to Versailles for instructions. These 
arrived the next day, and consisted of an urgent and 
imperative order to leave France by the next packet. 
M. Thiers' Government showed its gratitude to Brad- 
laugh by sending him out of the country by the very- 
first steamer. 

Some months later, after the suppression of the Com- 
mune, Bradlaugh again attempted to visit Paris, and 
was again arrested — this time at Calais — where he was 
kept au secret for fifty-four hours. Finally he was. 
released and allowed to proceed to Paris, the Commis- 
sionaire showing him an order dating back to April,, 
signed by Jules Favre, saying : " Emp^chez M. Brad- 
laugh d'entrer k Paris k tout prix." Possibly the 
authorities had only forgotten to cancel this order, for 
since then Bradlaugh has never been hindered in his 
visits to France. 
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. As a matter of fact, Bradlangh maintained a very 
reserved attitude during the whole of the agitation 
consequent on the Communal rising in Paris. He 
never advocated the cause of the Commune ; the most 
he did was to urge that the Parisians should be allowed 
fair play ; and when the Commune fell, he sought to 
collect funds to relieve the distressed exiles. This 
conduct excited the suspicions of nearly all the French 
proscripts, and displeased not a few English republi- 
cans. So strong, indeed, was this feeling that when 
he had collected some money for the refugees, the most 
violent discussions ensued, and it was proposed to 
refuse what was qualified as the " gift of an English 
reactionist." The most insulting speeches were deli- 
vered by the irate French refugees, and articles pub- 
lished in the Qui Vive^ their London newspaper, 
against Bradlaugh, whom they considered at best a 
Republican of the doctrinaire school, and therefore as 
antagonistic to their revolutionary ideas as any mo- 
narchist. 

A somewhat similar impression was produced among 
extreme politicians when Bradlaugh visited Spain in 
1873 ; but before describing this adventurous journey, 
a few minor events, that occurred during the two pre* 
vious years, should not be omitted. To give any con- 
ception of the numerous debates, the theological and 
other books and pamphlets, Bradlaugh held and wrote 
during this period, would be altogether beyond the 
scope of this brief volume. With one clergyman, the 
Rev. A. J. Harrison, formerly of Huddersfield, he de- 
bated first at the Town Hall, Newcastle, before an 
audience of 5,000 people, then at Bristol, where Pro- 
fessor Newman presided over the meeting, again at 
Birmingham, and finally — but this time according to 
the Socratic method of debate — ^at his own New Hall 
of Science. These discussions so far favorably im- 
pressed the Rev. Mr. Harrison that, when it was ru- 
mored Bradlaugh's life was in danger, he was the first 
person to write a kind and sympathetic letter to Mrs. 
Bradlaugh. 

With Father Ignatius Bradlaugh also had some 
correspondence and a public debate. Alluding to this, 

k2 
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-Father Ignatius, when preaching in the Royal Pavilion, 
BrigHton, paid Bradlaugh the following tribute : — 

" I do not condemn Atheists or anbelievers. I admire them 
because they have more pluck, more real energy to spread 
their views than we paltry, tmmpery Christians have to spread 
ours. Oh, if men for Christ would take a lesson from Mr, 
Bradlaugh ; if Christian women would take a lesson from 
Mrs. Law ! If you men were as zealous for Christ as Mr. 
Bradlaugh is for Atheism ; if you women were as zealous for 
Christ as Mrs. Law is to dethrone Him, Christianity would be 
a different thing in our land.'* 

The list of Bradlaugh's various works on the books 
of the Bible, on the lives and doctrines of celebrated 
Freethinkers, the reports of his great debates, his essays 
on the early Fathers of the Church, and his political 
pamphlets, would fill a large catalogue. Since 1869 he 
had entirely given up business, and left his office in 
Great St. Helens. The whole of his time, therefore, 
was devoted to propaganda work, and his achievements 
were prodigious. 

In political matters Bradlaugh protested, by con- 
voking an imposing meeting, against the exaggerated 
display of loj^alty at the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales from illness. Again, when a meeting had been 
held in Hyde Park by Odger and his friends, to 
protest against a grant to Prince Arthur, the Govern- 
ment forbade a second meeting which was announced 
on the same subject. On hearing of this, Bradlaugh 
immediately joined the movement, and affixed his 
name to the notice convoking the second meeting. 
The Home Office, in reply, not only served Bradlaugh 
and others with a written notice of prohibition, but 
threatened and actually prepared to use force. Brad- 
laugh at once wrote to Mr. Bruce, then the Home 
Secretary, reminding him that the use of force would 
be illegal, and would, therefore, be resisted. The 
Government were not a little perplexed by this chal-^ 
lenge, and it was only about half an hour before the 
meeting actually took place that the idea of inter- 
ference was abandoned. In consequence of this 
moderation, the enormous meeting held in defiance of 
the authorities, passed off very quietly. The people 
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■were delighted at having their own way, and lost sight 
of the fact that Prince Arthur, on his side, obtained 
the graiit. But if force had bet*n employed to dissolve 
the meeting, a serious disturbance would have ensued, 
followed by a national agitation and commotion, which 
might have seriously compromised the interests and 
popularity, not merely of Prince Arthur, but of the 
whole reigning family. 

In December, 1872, after Odger, the late Mr. Bailey, 
a well-known Westminster democrat, and the members 
of the Universal Republican League had held several 
meetings in the Park against Mr. Ayrton's ridiculous 
regulations, and were prosecuted for so doing. Brad- 
laugh also convoked a meeting on his own responsi- 
bility, and invited the Government to prosecute him. 
The authorities were by that time, however, tired of 
the whole business, and Parliament annulled Mr. 
Ayrton's obnoxious regulations. 

It was about this epoch also .that Bradlaugh brought 
out his celebrated " Impeachment of the House of 
Brunswick," and lectured on this subject in the finest 
halls of England and Scotland, notably the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, the Town Hall, Birmingham, the 
Town Hall, Northampton, and the City Hall, Glasgow. 
Bradlaugh is perhaps the first Englishman who has, 
without tumult or disorder, and in buildings belonging 
to the various Municipalities, emphatically challenged 
the hereditary right of the reigning family. Bradlaugh 
maintained, however, that he had as much right to 
discuss a possible repeal of the Acts of Settlement 
and Union by which the electors of Hanover became 
monarchs of England, as any other Act of Parliament. 
To use his own words : " It is of course assumed, as a 
point upon which all supporters of the present Royal 
Family will agree, that the right to deal with the 
throne is inalienably vested in the English people, to 
be exercised by them through their representatives in 
Parliament." The right to succeed to the throne is a 
right accruing only from the Acts alluded to, and 
Bradlaugh is as much at liberty to discuss their repeal 
as the repeal of any other laws. 

*' The Convention which assembled at "Westminster on 
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Janaaiy 22nd, 1688, took airaj the crown from James II.r 
and passed oyer bis son, the then Prince of Wales, as if he 
had been non-existent. This conyention was declared to have 
all the authority of Parliament — ergo^ Parliament has admitted 
the right to deprive a living king of his crown, and to treat a 
Prince of Wales as having no claim to the snccession." 

^ Such is the stand which Bradlangh has adopted with 
respect to English Republicanism, and he looks forward 
to the day when, by the force of education, and the 
will of the people, peacefully expressed by their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, we shall be able to proclaim 
what even thorough Conservatives recc^nise to be the 
ideal form of Government. 



[Note — June, 1883. The recent manifesto of Prince Jerome 
Napoleon, and the interviews between that Prince and the 
Empress Eugenie, have somewhat modified Mr. Bradlaugh's 
views as to the present policy and aims of Prince Napoleon. 
Mr. Bradlaugh regrets that a man so able should allow him- 
self to be temporarily misled by those who hope to trade oa 
the worst associations of the second empire.] 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Birmingham Eepublican Conference — Through the Car- 
list Country — Upsetting a Train — Captured by the Car- 
lists — Plundering the Diligence — The Dangers of the 
Eoad — Public Banquet to Bradlaugh — The Future Eng- 
lish Republic — Public Honors at Madrid — Deputation! 
and Serenades. 

AFTER the Franco-German war, and more particu- 
larly when Sir Charles Dilke boldly declared that 
he would not fear the advent of a Republic in Eng- 
land, a strong Republican movement manifested itself 
throughout the country. Several Secular societies and 
Tarious democratic organisations now adopted Repub- 
lican titles, and new and special Republican associa- 
tions were founded. This culminated iu the holding 
of a Republican Conference at Birmingham in May, 
1873. No less than eight London societies sent dele- 
gates, and forty provincial towns. Thus there were 
present at this conference the representatives of forty- 
•eight difiPerent Republican societies and organisations, 
actually existing in almost all the important towps of 
the country, and a great many weaker bodies, unable to 
send delegates, forwarded letters of adherence. The 
conference was generally pronounced to be a great suc- 
cess, and concluded by an enthusiastic meeting at the 
Town Hall. After passing a number of resolutions 
proclaiming Republican principles, and establishing a 
National Republican League, Mr. Funnell, representing 
the German section of a London society called the 
Universal Republican League, which, in keeping with 
its name, possessed many foreign members, and. took 
■special interest in foreign affairs, proposed : 

" That this conference desires to express its sympathy with 
€pain in its struggle to establish a Republican Government; 
its Abhorrence at the atrocities committed by the Carlists in 
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ihe interests of a Monarchical Government; and also expresses 
its indignation at the non-recognition of the Spanish Govern* 
ment by the British Government ; and that Mr. Bradlaugh be- 
empowered to present the same to Senor Castelar on behalf of 
the conference." 

This resolution was nnanimously carried, and with 
the cheers of the Town Hall meeting still ringing in 
his ears, Bradlaugh started direct from Birmingham 
for Madrid. Nothing occurred to relieve the monotonj" 
of the journey until Bradlaugh reached Irun, except 
that he dined at the Orleans Station, within a few feet 
of M. Gambetta, who happened to be there to see some 
friends off to Bordeaux, This coincidence led to .the- 
insertion of a number of paragraphs in Spanish papers,, 
all announcing that Bradlauq^h had a long conference 
with Gambetta previous to taking the train for Madrid. 

At Irun, Bradlaugh found that the Carlists had torn 
up the railway line, were masters of the entire Basque 
district ; that the dreaded priest, Santa Cruz, was re- 
ported to be in the neighborhood, and would show no 
mercy to any foreigner who might happen to fall in 
his hands. As for conveyances, there was an omnibus 
which might perhaps start some time or another, and 
purported travelling twenty miles out of the way, in a. 
broiling sun, with but two broken-down horses to drag" 
the lumbering, dirty, odoriferous, ramshackle vehicle 
along. This prospect did not meet Bradlaugh's English 
ideas of rapid travelling. He therefore hired a caleche 
with two good horses, and explained to the driver that 
if he stopped voluntarily on meeting any Carlists he 
should fire at him. Bradlaugh then took his seat, drew 
his revolver,, cocked it, and held it in his hands for the 
rest of the journey, which was performed at a gallop 
till they reached St. Sebastian. 

Two or three times the driver shouted, " Los Car-^ 
listas I" and pointed to some men in blue with guns,, 
hurrying across the fields, but, by dint of whipping, 
the horses carried the travellers beyond reach. At a 
village, however, near the Bidassoa, and about mid way 
between Irun and St. Sebastian, some rough, ragged 
looking men ran up to the carriage, and one of them, 
holding a long, sharp, mischievous-looking knife, caught- 
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liold of the door and said something in Basque. Not 
understanding him, Bradlaugh pointed to his revolver^ 
while the driver whipped the horses ; the whole troop 
tlien set up a yell, but finally dropped off. The driver 
subsequently explained to Bradlaugh that these mea 
were not Carlists, but only thieves. Future experience 
showed that this was in many cases a distinction with- 
out a difference. 

From St. Sebastian to Vittoria Bradlaugh was obliged 
to travel in the coupe of an antiquated diligence, which 
seemed to have been laid aside ever since the introduc- 
tion of railways, and was now brought to light again 
without any attempt at repairs. With one exception,, 
all the passengers were dropped at the earlier stages of 
the journey. The first hill proved that the break was 
out of order ; it had not been greased for so many 
years that it was firmly locked in rust. Great and loud 
was the shouting before a little oil could be procured 
to remedy this defect. 

Tokens of resistance against the Carlists were not 
met till they reached Tolosa, where wooden stockades 
and loop holes bespoke times of war. Soldierly-look- 
ing volunteers and a large number of regular troops 
thronged the streets. Again, at Allegria, the Town 
Hall and public buildings were fortified by the intro- 
duction into the windows of stones roughly mortared,, 
leaving only loop-holes. Between this latter place and 
Villafranca, Bradlaugh was startled and shocked to find 
that the Carlists had cut the line near the mouth of a 
tunnel which they had partially blown up, and this 
without giving any warning. The result was that the- 
next train from St. Sebastian, carrying as usual a num- 
ber of passengers, rushed into this ruined tunnel. Two- 
carriages were thrown over the side of the embank- 
ment, and the guard's van, falling first, was smashed 
underneath them. Three other carriages remained on 
the line crushed one into the other, and still bore- 
ghastly dull stains, that showed how well the bloody 
work had been done. 

"And these are the Carlists' doings," Bradlaughi 
exclaimed in passing. " This is the work of the divine^ 
right Bourbon ! Prayers are said for these infamous 
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scoundrels in Paris, and subscriptions are advertised 
for them in the London Times, If they had been 
Communists instead of Carlists, what then ? " 

Again at Beasain, Bradlaugh saw a fine railway 
bridge, which had been cut by the Carlists in such a 
manner that the trains coming along woujid be precipi- 
tated into the space below. At Zummarraga oxen had 
to be added to the diligence so as to drag it over the 
mountains ; and here some men were repairing the 
road, though a strong guard of soldiers protecting the 
workmen showed that the reign of order had certainly 
not been re-established. Indeed, the crisis of the 
journey was soon at hand. Bradlaugh has himself 
related this story, and it would be difficult to do better 
than give it in his own words : 

** At Montdragon, a new style of fortification met my view. 
All these cities are built with very narrow streets, and 
here, in the centre of the principal street, a chamber had 
been run across from window to window of opposite houses, 
built shot-proof and loopholed each side and underneath; 
this clearly proved that, in this neighborhood, the Carlists 
were looked upon as likely to enter the town itself. At 
Arichavaletta, where the regular troops were stronger thau 
usual, I was much puzzled by tho coi»duct of the sentries, 
who first signalled us to sf;op, and who — when the horses 
were pulled up for a walk — crossed bayonets to prevent our 
progress. It turned out that the commandingofiicer had broken 
his meerscham pipe, and our important mission was actually 
to take it to Yittoria to be mended. More fortunate thaa 
fiome of the baggage we carried, it actually arrived at its 
destination at Ezcoruaza, a small open town, where we made 
our last change of horses. I noticed that most of the houses 
were deserted and the doors and shutters fastened ; the re- 
maining inhabitants stared at us with a pitying curiosity, as 
though they knew what fate was in store for us. Candidly 
speaking, as we had now safely done more than four-fifths of 
our journey to Yittoria, I began to think that there was now 
scarcely any risk, and the more especially so as all advices of 
the Carlists placed them much to the north of where we were. 
My judgment was inaccurate. The sting of the serpent was 
in its tail ; the last fifth-part of our journey was worse thau 
all the rest. When we arrived at the Cuesta de Saltnos, where 
two roads branched off, a rather good-looking young man in a 
blue cap and blue blouse sort of uniform, armed with a rifle, 
a revolver in his sash, attached by a ring to a cord slung round 
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his neck, and with a hayonet-sword by his side, waved Ivjs 
hand to our driver in the direction of the lower road. This 
road our diligence now took, our driver saying something wo 
could not hear, and my companion adding to me : * At last, 
the Carlists.* About half a mile further, up started, in the 
middle of the road, as rough a specimen of the human 
family as anyone could wish to meet, armed and dressed like 
the previous one. He evidently called on our driver to halt ; 
and as the diligence came to a standstill, two others, worse 
dressed and badly armed with indifferent guns, joined the 
first, and I cocked my revolver, keeping it, however, under- 
neath my coat. Our driver chatted to the Carlists familiarly 
in the Basque tongue, and too low for my fellow-traveller to 
catch a word. The last who appeared of the Carlists was 
probably a deserter, as he wore part of the uniform of a 
private of the 29th regiment. Whether the three did not 
feel strong enough to attack us, or whether, as is more likely, 
they had orders to let us paws into the trap carefully laid at 
the other end of the road, I do not know ; what is certain is, 
that again our driver gathered up the reins, and away we 
galloped. I uncocked my pistol, and began to believe that 
the Carlists were a much maligned body of men. About a 
mile further, a house still in flames, with traces of a severe 
struggle close to it, again aw^akened our attention, and in the 
distance blue uniforms could be seen. At the fuente de 
Artahan, close to Ullsbarri Gamboa,*in the province of Alaba, 
we fairly fell into the Carlists* hands, like fish taken in a net. 
A party of twelve stopped the roadway, while two kept sentry 
on the heights close to the road, and some others, whom we 
could not see, but whom we could hear, were close at hand. 
Our driver descended, and his first act was to give the leader 
of the Carlist party an ordinary traveller's satchel bag, with 
shoulder-straps, which had evidently been brought intention- 
Ally from one of the towns we had passed, and which seemed 
to give pleasure to the, recipient, who at once donned it, two 
or three admiringly examining it. Approaching me, the 
leader then askf d, in the name of His Majesty Carlos VIL, 
in a mixture of French and Spanish, if I had anything con- 
traband. Unacquainted with the tariff regulations of this 
Bourbon bandit chief, I gave a polite negative, and was about 
to descend from the coujpe to see more accurately our new 
visitors, when, on a signal from the chief, they all laid their 
^uns against a bank, one of the sentries descending to stand 
guard over the weapons. Curious guns they were — English 
Brown Bess, old Prussian muzzle-loader, ancient Italian regu- 
lation muzzle-loader, converted breech-loader, and blunder- 
buss were represented. All who wore revolvers had new ones 
— perhaps bought by the funds subscribed by the London 
Committee. 
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** The diligence, which only contained one passenger besides 
myself and Senor de Churriica, was now literally taken by 
storm; and at present, seeing that there were no signs of 
fighting, I preserved an armed neutrality, keeping my revol- 
ver cocked, but still carefully out of sight under my coat, 
only moving the pistol case on the strap, so as to have ib 
ready for almost instantaneous use. The first search appeared 
to be for letters, and I began to quake for one directed, in 
Mr. Foote's best handwriting, to Senor Castelar, and of which 
I was the bearer. I soon found that only the chief could 
read at all, and I much doubt if he could read anything bub 
print. The principle of natural selection seemed governed 
by the appropriation of strict and large epistles ; and even 
these, after being turned about, were restored to the driver, 
who, with a slight shrug of his shoulders, looked on as though 
he had but little concern in the matter. Presently a cry of 
triumph came from the top of the diligence. Thinking it was 
my poor black bag, containing the Castelar letter, I pressed 
forward, but was stopped, and a sentry placed in charge of 
me. His gun was a treasure, and I consider that if he had 
meant shooting, there would have been nearly as much danger 
in the discharge to the shooter as to the shootee. The trium- 
phal shout had been caused by the discovery of two saddles 
and bridles, which were at once confiscated by his Majesty's 
Customs collectors as contraband, and despite an energetio 
protest from the conductor, were carried ofE behind the rising 
ground. The next thing seized was a military cap in its oilskin 
case ; uncovered, it was a " thing of beauty,** a brigadier's cap, 
thickly overlaid with silver lace. The Carlist commander 
took possession of this with almost boyish delight, giving his 
own cap to one of his followers, who had hitherto been deco- 
rated with a dirty rag for headpiece. The oilskin covering of 
the new cap was thrown to the ground, and one of the band, 
who seemed to have a sudden attack of madness, drew his 
bayonet and rushed at the poor cover, furiously digging the 
bayonet through and through, and crying out in Basque thab 
he wished he had the nigger, its master, then to serve in the 
same manner. Suddenly and menacingly he turned to myself, 
and angrily asked in Basque whether the cap was mine. 
When Senor de Churruca tianslaiied this into French, it was 
too much for my gravity, already disturbed by the mad 
onslaught on the unoffending oilskin. My thick skull is of 
tolerably large size, this cap was small enough to have perched 
on the top of my head. My reply was a hearty laugh, and ib 
seems to have been the best answer I could have made, my 
interlocutor grinning approbation. Bayonets were now called 
into work to break open the portmanteaus, of which the owners 
•were absent, and also to open certain wooden cases containing 
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mercliandise belonging to the third passenger. Boots appeared 
to be contraband of war, and liable to instant confiscation. 
One pair of long cavalry boots did iifi good service, for the chief 
determined to get into them at once, and luckily they were so 
tight a fit that they occupied his time and attention for nearly 
twenty minutes, during which period the searchers came to 
my black bag, and found the official-looking envelope con- 
taining the vote of sympathy from the Birmingham meeting. 
As I was in a Catholic country, and the Carlists were pious 
Catholics, I adopted the views of the equally pious Eusebius, 
and shouted lustily, '*' lo Inglese, esta mi a passeporta.** The 
man who held it looked at it, holding th6 writing upside down, 
and returned it to its place. 

" Fortunately I had no spare boots, and my Carlist friends 
had no taste for shirts, so i got leave to fasten up my bag. 
JJdy fellow-traveller, who had a fine military looking appear- 
ance, and who had just come from Porto Rico, underwent a 
Beaching cross-examination, and I began to think he was to be 
walked off into the mountains. Fortunately he not only 
talked Basque well, but had considerable presence of mind, 
and after exchanging cigars with the second in command (the 
first was still struggling into his boots, one of which resolutely 
refused to go on), he was allowed to move about uninterfered 
with. No. 3 passenger was in sore trouble ; he had about 
thirty umbrellas, and was required to pay two and a half reals 
for each, and also duties on some other articles, which he said 
amounted to more than their value. Senor de Churruca ex- 
postulated with the Carlists in their native tongue, while I 
reasoned with passenger No. 3 in French. His difficulty was 
very simple ; the Carlists wanted more money than he had 
got, and he looked bewailingly at his broken boxes and soiled 
goods. I got him to offer about thirty pesetas, these were 
indignantly refused, violent gesticulation was indulged in, 
our driver now really taking active part on our side, but 
occasionally breaking off and running up to the top of the 
nearest hill, as though looking for some one. At last the 
guns were picked up and pointed at us, everybody talked at 
once, and it looked as if it would come to a free fight after 
all, when suddenly some cry came from a distance, at first 
faintly, then more clearly, and whether other prey approached, 
or whether the soldiers were coming the road we had left, I 
know not, but No. 3's pesetas were hurriedly taken, and this 
sample of the army of Carlos YII. hastily disappeared, leav- 
ing us the no pleasant task of repacking the luggage on the 
diligence as best we could with the cords which they had 
recklessly cut when too hurried to untie. Senor de Churruca 
etated that the Carlists claimed to have no less than 3,000 
men well armed in the Montana^ de Arldban, round which 
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the road passed, of whom 500, they said, could be brought on 
the spot, by signal, in a few minutes. We resumed our 
route, pleased and disgusted — pleased at our lucky escape » 
and disgusted because the more than two hours and a half's 
delay would render us too late for the night express to 
Madrid." 

When, finally, Bradlaugh reached Vittoria he found 
the town so crowded by soldiers and refugees that it 
was almost impossible to procure a bed. Next day he 
took the train for Miranda, escorted by nearly an entire 
regiment of soldiers. At Miranda two batches of 
Carlist prisoners were put in the carriages, including 
a lad not more than twelve years old. They were all 
to be sent to Cuba to fight against the Cuban insure 
rectionists. 

After passing the rugged defiles of Pancorbo, and on 
approaching Burgos, more signs of the civil war were 
met — four or five railway stations had been burnt 
down. A long, weary night journey brought Brad- 
laugh near to Madrid, where he had a final reminder 
of the Carlists. Just after passing through a deep 
cutting in the rock near Las Royas the train pulled up 
with a sudden jerk and jump that threw the passengers 
off their seats. Leaping hastily out of the train to see 
what had happened, Bradlaugh found that the Carlists 
had placed some wood and iron across the rails, and 
had also turned an empty rubbish truck over, in the 
hope of upsetting the train. Fortunately the engine 
only was injured. Had the train gone off the line^ 
certainly the majority of the passengers would have 
been either seriously hurt or killed. As it was they 
escaped with a shaking, and the more active among* 
them, including Bradlaugh, at once ran up the hills oik 
either side, and were not a little disappointed to find 
that the Carlists were gone. So great was Bradlaugh's 
indignation that he was longing for an opportunity of 
enforcing, revolver in hand, some of his notioas con- 
cerning the perpetration of these useless acts of aggres- 
sion on civilians. 

Bradlaugh's first act on arriving at Madrid was to 
wait upon Senor Castelar, then the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, by whom he was oflicially received, and to 
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whom he presented with all due formality, the Resolu- 
tion of the Birmingham Conference. In due course, 
Senor Castelar wrote an official and amiable reply ; and 
then came an invitation to a State banquet organised irk 
Bradlaugh's honor. This invitation was signed by 
the Alcade, Pedro Bernard Orcasitas, on behalf of the 
City of Madrid, by Francisco Garcia Lopez, the newly 
elected deputy for Madrid, by the famous Francisco 
Rispa Perpina, the President of the Federal Centre, by 
Juan N. de Altolaguirre, on behalf of the Republicam 
Federal Centre, by Manuel Folgueras on behalf of the?. 
Provincial Deputies, and by a General and a Colonel 
commanding the Republican Volunteers. 

At seven in the evening the Alcade came in person, 
with a dozen carriages to the hotel to escort Bradlaugh 
to the place appointed for the dinner, the Cafe Fornos,. 
where eighty leading Spanish Republicans had already 
assembled. The chair was taken by Senor Garcia. 
Lopez, who received Bradlaugh with these words : — 

** Caballero Bradlaugh, the Alcalde of Madrid, her Cortea 
Deputies, her DlputaoLm Provincial, her Councillors, the 
chiefs of her battalions of Volunteers of the Republic, th& 
Presidents of the Popular Clubs, and the representatives of 
the Press — all members of the Spanish Federal Republican 
party — are those whom you see gathered here, and they thank 
you for the honor you have done them ia accepting their 
cordial offer of a modest repast." 

Then followed an eloquent speech explaining the 
prospects of the Republican party in Spain, and con- 
cluding with a toast to Bradlaugh and the English Re- 
publicans. 

Bradlaugh replied in English, his speech being sub- 
sequently translated into Spanish by Senor Eduardo 
Benot, Secretary to the Corte?. It was this gentleman 
who, in his official capacity, signed, with his colleague, 
Senor Pedro Moreno Rodriguez, the authority for Queen 
Isabella and King Amadeus, the two last monarchs who 
abandoned the throne, to quit Spain. 

In his speech, Bradlaugh answered an assertion of 
the Epoca^ to the effect that he only represented an in- 
significant minority, by pointing out that all great re- 
forms originated with a minority, and then continued : 
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" With pride instead of shame I admit, Senors, that it is tlie 
minority :whose ambassador I am to you. To the minority I 
belong ; and we are extending our small minority, so that I 
haye little doubt that, within twenty years or less, we shall 
have the Republic in England (cries of * Now, now ') sending 
its oflBcial ambassador to the Republic of Spain. I trust, if I 
live, I shall then be able, on behalf of Republican England, 
to re-visit Republican Spain, and find her natural wealth, 
developed, and the ancient glory of her name restored and 
maintained in a path of peaceful progress, useful to herself 
and to all mankind. I repeat, I shall be quite content if we 
have secured the Republic of England in twenty years. — 
. (Here the speaker was again interrupted by cries of ' JS'ow, 
now, at once.*) — Speaking for myself, I may answer that if a 
Republic could come to-morrow in England, without force, 
without bloodshed, without crime, without ruined cities, and 
anger-maddened peoples, then. I would be the first to greet it 
and to serve it ; but our Republic will, I trust, come nursed 
by the school, the brain, the pen, and the tongue, and not 
heralded by the cannon's roar or carved by the sword. Hence, 
it is, that I say I should prefer to work, even for twenty 
years, to strengthen men's brains, so that they may know how 
to keep the Republic when they have won it, and that it may 
be an indestructible Republic, which shall honor the destinies 
of the people of England, and serve as guide as well as mother 
to the English-speaking races throughout the world." 

When the loud cheers that greeted this speech were 
concluded, Senor Ocon came to Bradlaugh, and, after 
stating that he was the Secretary-General to the Council 
of Ministers, informed him that the Council had de- 
puted him to add the congratulations of the Ministry 
to those he was then receiving. Senor Jose Christobal 
Sovrie, Minister for the Colonies, now sent his card 
and a present of Government cigars, for those at the 
banquet. 

In answer to loud cries, the veteran Republican, 
Diaz Quintero, spoke next, and a number of other 
speeches were delivered. Finally, when the banquet 
broke up, Bradlaugh was escorted back to his hotel by 
all the guests, and then a series of deputations called 
upon him up till half-past two in the morning. In the 
street and the Puerta del Sol an immense but orderly 
crowd waited patiently from midnight till nearly three 
in the morning. During the whole of that time the 
two splendid bands of the Artillery and the Engineers, 
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sent specially by the Minister of War, serenade! Brad- 
laugli, coiicludm^ their coiicerfc with the Spanish Re- 
publioaa Hymii and the Marseillaise. 

At last, aad after repeated entreaties from the vast 
crowd, B.'adlaugh wa^ persuaded to address them a 
few words fro noL the baicoay of his hotel. He spoke 
in French, a language more likely to be understood 
than English, and said : — 

** Peuple de Madrid, je regrefcte sincerement que je ne puis" 
pas vous parler dans vocre propre langae, parceque tbuch^ au 
coeur par la deaianstration que vous m'avez faibe, j'ai besoiu 
de paroles chaleureuses pour traduire ma pensee de recou- 
naissance. Je vous souhaite la paix, la prosp^rit^, et I'ordre,. 
et je crie de toute mon am3 * Vivad la Espublica Espanola! * '* 

It was not till the first rays of the sun began to make 
their appearance that the crowd had finally melted 
away. In all, Bradlaugh must have shaken hands 
with something like eight hundred persoas that day. 
Among the deputations he received were those from 
the 9th battalion of Republican Volunteers, a captain, 
a lieutenant, and six privates ; twentj" citizens del 
Districto del Hospital, headed by Senor Santiso, the 
editor of La Jadicia Federal, on behalf of the Madrid 
Press ; Senor Paz, Governor of Avila, on behalf of his 
city ; a deputation of poor Spanish workmen from 
different towns, introduced by Seno's Altolaquirre and 
Suarez ; a deputEt-ion iPrem-tfee Madrid typefounders, 
and one other from the Madrid compositors ; and, 
finally, a deputation from San Sebastian, introduced by 
its deputies to the Cortes. 

During Bradlaugh's brief stay in Madrid he enjoyed 
several pleasant interviews with Senor Emilio Castelar, 
and many other prominent men, all equally desirous 
to do honor to the delegate of the English Republican 
party, and to welcome a leader whose ability and 
popularity has always been more readily recognised 
abroad than among the ruling classes in England. In 
this instance also it was the New York World, and not 
the English press, that gave the best account of these 
remarkable proceedings in the Spanish capital. 

After all these demonstrations, it was urged that it 
would be most imprudent for Bradlaugh to return 

L 
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homewards through the Carlists' country, and there- 
fore he travelled across country by Alar del Rey, and, 
after some days' detention, succeeded in obtaining a 
ship from Santander to Bordeaux. The ship was not 
in the habit of carrying passengers, and Bradlaugh had 
to bivouac with tarpauling and sail-cloth spread on the 
iron bottom of the hold, and as he puts it : " Except 
that in the Bay of Biscay, the Pioneer sometimes sud- 
denly put my head where my feet ought to have been, 
and then reversed the process with alarming sharp- 
ness, there was little to complain about.'* 



CHAPTER XYII. 

American Lecturing Tonr — Unexpected Welcome — The Lotos 
Club — Charles Siimner and Lloyd G-arrison — Wendell 
Phillips— An Old Friend— A Rough City— The Second 
Contest for Northampton — American Successes — The 
Third Contest for Northampton — Tribute from a Colored 
Senator — Hardships of Travel— A Third American Tour 
— Clerical Liberality — Illness — Welcome Home. 

HOME once more to his humble lodgings in Turner 
Street, heavily laden with new honors, but still 
painfully encumbered with financial burdens, Brad- 
laugh came to the conclusion that he had not yet done 
enough to free himself from debts. His earnings, by- 
lecturing and by writing, were considerable, and the 
greatest part was laid out in the payment of debts, but 
still the progress was slow, and there was the interest 
to be met, which made his payments amount to far 
more than twenty shillings in the pound. Fortunately, 
everywhere, exceptinar among certain classes of his 
fellow-countrymen, Bradlaugh's power, ability, and 
earnestness of purpose met with ready recognition. In 
America, more especially, tlie petty conventionalities 
that warp the judgment of the British bourgeois did 
not prejudice public opinion against Bradlaugh, and 
he had received many invitations to visit the United 
States. 

Several American lecturing bureaux had appealed to 
Bradlaugh, and led him to infer that a visit to the 
States might be not merely a pleasant and useful, but 
also a remunerative experience. He reflected that, in 
such a venture he might find the longed-for means of 
freeing himself from debt, and at last he accepted the 
offers of the Cooper Institute of New York, which 
aindertook, for a commission of ten per cent., to obtain 
almost unlimited lecturing work for him through the 

l2 
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States. Thus it was that, in September, 1873, Brad- 
langh took passage on board the " Scotia " for New 
York. 

Great was the excitement and manifold the expres- 
sions of sympathy among the Secularists at the depar- 
ture of their militant chief. A farewell soiree wa» 
organised at the Hall of Science, addresses and deputa- 
tions came from different parts, and Bradlaugh, per- 
haps, never so well realised the hold he had on the 
hearts of his followers as at the moment when he was 
about to leave them. 

The passage was stormy, but Bradlaugh met an un- 
expected welcome on landing. In spite of the severity 
of the New York Customs, Bradlaugh had barely pre- 
sented his written declaration as to his luggage, when 
the officer said : " Mr. Bradlaugh, we know you here, 
and the least we can do for you is to pass you through 
comfortably." Accordingly, the mystic chalk sign was 
scrawled over his boxes and parcels, and he at once 
found himself, without further trouble, launched into 
the streets of New Jersey, to become the ready prey of 
competing cabmen. 

Other signs were not wanting to show Bradlaugh 
that his advent in the States would not pass unnoticed* 
On arriving at Fifth Avenue Hotel, he had barely time 
•to change and lunch before the interviewer of the Sun 
w^as introduced, who was soon followed by the re- 
jiorters of the New York Herald and Tribune. These 
X)apers devoted several columns to the description — ^per- 
sonal, biographical, and political— of Bradlaugh ;* the 
Herald putting to its article, as a sensational heading r 
" Charles Bradlaugh, the future President of England, 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel." The Tribune concluded 
its description by saying : " In a crisis the world would 
probably hear a great deal more of Charles Bradlaugh. 
As Mirabeau observed of Robespierre, *This man will 
do something ; he believes every word he says !'" 

At the same time, there were many newspapers, more 
especially those representing some religious clique, that 
did not fail to vilify Bradlaugh. In the Newark Morn- 
ing Register he was described as " a pestilent fellow," 
who wished to have "an unlimited number of headji 
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toyal or semi-royal, elevated upon pikestaffs, or grin- 
ning from London Bridge." These gentle effusions 
-did not, of course, produce any perceptible effect on 
ihe public opinion in Bradlaugh's favor. He was in- 
vited to dine at the renowned Lotos Club, where all the 
intellectual celebrities of America ara welcome, and 
where he met, among others, the President of the Club, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor of the Trihxtney and the 
American humorist who adopts the name of Petroleum 
V. Nasby. 

Bradlaugh's first lecture was delivered in the Stein- 
way Hall. The chair was taken by Mr. Peter Voorhis, 
President of the Mercantile Library, the largest insti- 
tution of its kind in America, if not in the world, and 
:among the audience there were Mr. D. J. Croly, editor 
of the Graphic^ and his talented wife, " Jenny Jeune," 
•Colonel Alcott, General Kilpatrick, Andrew Jackson 
Davis, the famous Poughkeepsie Seer, Theodore Tilton, 
■editor of the Golden Age, and Mrs. Victoria Woodhull, 
the editress of the Woodhull and GlayflMs Weekly. 
Ireland was represented by O'Donovan Rossa, Free- 
thought in the Broad Church by Rev. 0. B. Frothing- 
ham ; humor and wit by Colonel Hay, author of "Little 
Breeches," and private secretary to the late President, 
Abraham Lincoln, Bret Harte, and Mr. Andrews ; 
and poetry by Mrs. Hester A. Benedict. Cheered by 
his first success, and encouraged by these eminent 
•men, Bradlaugh started on his tour, and visited so 
many towns that the space is wanting to mention all 
liis lectures. 

At Boston Bradlaugh was honored in a manner that 
was more than usually gratifying. Wendell Phillips, 
the "Silver-tongued Demosthenes of New England," 
4is he is so often called, took the chair for him, and 
Senator Charles Sumner, although suffering from ill- 
health, was present, and encouraged Bradlaugh in a 
few appropriate words ; while William Lloyd Garrison 
sat close by, cheering constantly. Of his success on 
that memorable evening, Bradlaugh wrote to his friends 
in England : — 

[i " I need nob remind my readers of William Lloyd Garrison's 
vservices to the cause of humanity. Wheraver freedom is 
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believed in, his name will always be spoken with honorable 
mention. Dragged by a rough raob of slave-holding gentle- 
men, with actually. a rope round his neck, he never flinched. 
Side by side with Wendell Phillips, he spoke during the aboli- 
tionist struggle, while revolvers were thrust menacingly in 
their faces. Citizens of a Republic, neither Phillips nor Gar- 
rison had ever been able to visit Washington, the seat of the 
Government; their lives would have paid the penalty. At 
last the day came ; abolition was proclaimed and introduced 
by the Honorable Charles Sumner, whose blood had sprinkled 
the very floor of the Senate House, to baptise it to the new 
religion of equal rights ; the two staunch champions of human 
liberty entered in triumph the Senate ; its folding doors being 
flung wide opeu, and a grand shout of welcome honoring their 
entry. And these were the men who gathered round me 
despite of, or perhaps because of, the terrible prejudices 
Bought to be aroused against me. As I made Garrison's eyes 
and lips cheer me, my heart warmed to my w^ork, and when 
at the end, Charles Sumner, the trained spokesman of America, 
rose from his seat to pay tribute to my tongue, I felt that I 
could afford to forget many things which my enemies have 
written and said." 

Nor were these mere friends of the evening : the 
acquaintance was maintained and improved ; but death 
has done its worst, and America has lost its best 
citizens. With Wendell Phillips, Bradlaugh has not 
corresponded so much of late, for he had the mis- 
fortune to diflFer with him respecting the currency 
question. At Boston Bradlaugh also established links 
of the warmest friendship with the Hon. Joshua B. 
Smith, the colored senator. 

On leaving Boston Bradlaugh's train ran oflF the lines 
near Nashua without doing much damage, and in the 
valley of the Merrimac he had his first gaze at the 
marvels of American foliage, and the variation of 
colors produced by the proximity of winter. 

At Chicago Bradlaugh did not make so many new 
acquaintances, but he met a very old and dear friend • 
He was about to ascend the steps of the Lecture Hall,, 
when a familiar voice struck upon his ear, which 
seemed to echo back soft memories, none the less dear, 
perhaps, because a quarter of a century old. The voice, 
however, was more familiar than the face : it recalled 
days of poverty and the romantic thoughts of boyhoods 
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Hesitating, Bradlaugh inquired -whether it was not 
Hypatia, but he was mistaken. The interrogator proved 
to be her sister, Theophila. After all these years of 
separation, he found himself once more with the 
daughter of Richard Carlile, the brave, rough pioneer 
to whom England is in a great measure indebted for 
the freedom of the Press and of public speech. The 
old friend of Bradlaugh's boyhood, with whose family 
many a scanty meal had been generously shared, had 
now a comfortable home in America, but her present 
prosperity could not obliterate the memory of the past 
struggles. 

In some respects Bradlaugh's journey to America, 
was not fortunate. He arrived at a moment when the^ 
country was in a state of financial panic ; then, on. 
reaching Kansas, he met with an accident which 
impeded his movements ; and finally, when he was. 
staying at Kalamazoo, after leaving Chicago, he was 
compelled to return suddenly to New York, in conse- 
quence of the death of the gentleman who had charge 
of the lecturing arrangements. The Kansas City Times 
gave a characteristic description of Bradlaugh's acci- 
dent, which is a good specimen of American provincial 
journalism : — 

" Kansas City is not a smooth city. Its greatest pride is 
its thousand hills, precipices, and bluffs; and 'the main 
characteristics of its inhabitants are their lofty airs, loud 
tone, and agility. This style is natural ; it is acquired by 
hopping and skipping from the top of one side- walk across a 
chasm or ravine to the end of the cat or blufE, a limited dis- 
tance, or across the street, to a ledge or plank, which offers a 
temporary relief from acrobatic exercise. 

*' Bradlaugh is unused to Kansas City side-walks, and never 
having practised tight-rope dancing, or walking upon an in* 
clined plane of forty-five degrees, found himself somewhat 
surprised on Thursday morning. 

*• He had just left the Broadway, or Coates' House, in com- 
pany with General Lamborn, of the Kansas Pacific, and was 
about to cross Tenth Street, when he suddenly found himself 
falling ; his feet slid down the inclined plank called crossing, 
which was covered with ice, and he fell. Mr. Bradlaugh is a 
large man, a heavy man, and had a great fear of falling on 
the edge of the pavement ; he threw out his right hand and 
the full weight of his body came down upon his wrist. His 
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hand, un fortunately, struck upon some sharp substance, pro- 
bably the edge of the side-walk or curbing, the keen, knife- 
like edge of which tore through the palm of his hand, 
inflicting a serious wound, reaching beyond the wrist, creating 
a painful but not dangerous hurt. 

" This accident has postponed his lectures in Atchison, St. 
Joseph, and Lawrence. It is a merciful providence that the 
life of this great and good man was saved. Had he not saved 
his back at the expense of his hand, thousands ot the poor 
and oppressed of Great Britain would to-day be in mourning, 
while the Royal House of Brunswick and the Tory aristocracy 
would be rejoicing over the providential removal of the Re- 
publican agitator." 

Bradlaugh was barely recovering from this accident, 
and had enjoyed fresh triumphs at Boston, where he 
returned, when the news came of the sudden dissolu- 
tion of Parliament by Mr. Gladstone. This broke up 
the whole scheme of Bradlaugh's American lectures ; 
he returned in hot haste to keep his pledge, and contest 
the borough of Northampton. During his absence, 
Mr. Charles Watts, Mr. Foote, and Mr. Austin Holy- 
oake did their best to maintain Bradlaugh's candi- 
dature in the face of much unfair opposition ; but his 
cause was weakened considerably by his absence. The 
Tory reaction was also another source of weakness, but 
nevertheless, and though at the bottom of the poll, the 
result showed that Bradlaugh had gained ground. Mr. 
Phipps, the Conservative, came in at the head, with 
2,690 votes ; Mr. Gilpin, the Liberal, was the other 
member, with 2,310 votes ; Mr. Merewether, the second 
Conservative, with 2,175 votes ; Lord Henley, the 
former Liberal member, only 1,796 ; and Bradlaugh-, 
1,653. 

Men in mine, pit, farm, and factory, suddenly ap- 
pealed to, found funds to contest the seat for Brad- 
laugh in his abseiKJe ; and, on his side^ Bradlaugh was 
obliged to pay heavy damages in America for his 
breaches of contract incurred in thus hastening away. 
He had brought back with him, however, the friend- 
ship of many great men, besides those whose names 
have already been mentioned, notably Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and the Vice-President of the States, Mr. 
Wilson. Pr. Buchanan, Washburne, Blaine, Eoutwell, 
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Eice, Loring, Weiss^ Bartol, Miner, Howe, and Rnssell 
were among his supporters. The Chicago and Cin- 
cinatti journals show how warmly he was greeted in 
Taunton, Newark, New Haven, Topeka, Lawrence, 
Levenworth, St. Joseph, Worcester, Kansas, Scranton, 
Omaha, Marlborough, Rockland, Amherst, Fall River, 
and Buffalo.^ Financially, equally good proof is given 
of his success. At Boston his fee for a lecture was 200 
dollars, the highest fee he ever received was 300 
dollars, and the average fee, counting all the small 
towns, was 120 dollars. His first journey, though so 
hrief, and necessitating the paying of damages for 
broken engagements, enabled him, nevertheless, to pay 
off £1,000 towards his home liabilities. Unfortu- 
nately, the homeward journey was prolonged, and 
Bradlaugh did not reach Northampton till after the 
election. 

If Bradlaugh made new friends in An^ erica he lost 
a very old and dear friend on his return to England. 
Mr, Austin Holyoake died very shortly" after the elec- 
tions. For the benefit of his widow Bradlaugh assisted 
in arranging for the purchase of the printing plant that 
belonged to him, and the establishment of a printing 
and publishing business, managed by Mr. Charles 
Watts, where the National Reformer was issued and 
Bradlaugh's other publications printed. Mr. Austin 
Holyoake's " Sick Room Thoughts," written when he 
felt his end approaching, and published immediately 
after his death, excited some interest at the time, and, 
as in the case of John Watts, tended to show that sin-r 
cerity, rather than any special form of belief, ensures a 
happy end. 

As the summer approached, Bradlaugh made arrange- 
ments to return to America and renew there the cam- 
paign he had already so well opened. But again he 
was unfortunate. The critical condition of Mr. Gilpin's 

^ Henry Ward Beecher wrote in the Christian Union : — " Many 
thousands in America who heard Mr. Bradlaugh's manly aijd mas- 
terly speeches will give him their best wishes in his fight which he 
goes back to wage for a seat in the House of Commons as Member 
for Northampton. We can conceive a future for England in which 
-this man may play the part of a Patrick Henry or a Mirabeau." 
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health rendered the possibility of a vacancy occurring 
in the representation of Northampton more and more 
likely. Engagements had been taken for Bradlaugh ia 
America to commence in the second week of October^ 
and Mr. Gilpin died at the beginning of September ; 
Bradlaugh seized the earliest opportunity of issuing- 
his address to the electors and of holding a public 
meeting. At the show of hands an overwhelming 
majority testified to Bradlaugh's popularity, and at the 
poll, though but a few months had elapsed since the 
last election, Bradlaugh had made further progress. 
The Conservative candidate, Mr. Merewether, was 
elected by 2,171 votes, the Liberal, Mr. Fowler, had 
1,836, while Bradlaugh came uncomfortably near with 
1,766 votes, this too in spite of the most damaging slan- 
ders unscrupulously circulated against him. 

The irritation caused by the defeat produced some 
rioting, which Bradlaugh at once quelled ; but it broke 
out again after his departure the same evening to catch 
the first steamer to America, where he was overdue. 

This second journey was most successful, and Brad- 
laugh not only lectured at a great number of places, 
but he found time to make many inquiries, to take 
copious notes which ultimately enabled him to produce 
one of the most practical and useful guides to emi- 
grants ever published. At Boston, where Bradlaugh 
on his previous journey had already achieved so much 
popularity, a regular fete was organised in his honor. 
A number of speeches were made, some of the clergy 
even joining in the demonstration. The Rev. Dr. 
Miner, who is President of Tuft's College, spoke in 
most flattering terms of Bradlaugh's previous year's 
work and its useful results, and expressed his hope 
that nothing he might see or hear in America would in 
anj^ fashion damp his ardor for Republican institutions. 

The Hon. J. B. Smith presented Bradlaugh with a 
handsome and complete set of Charles Sumner's works, 
and wrote these few simple words : 

Dear Brother Bradlaugh, — Please accept the legacy that 
Sumner left to the world, from your friend, 

J. B. Smith. 

At the instigation of Mrs. Dr. Carleton, Mr. T. B. 
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Smith, the colored member of the Massachusetts Legist 
lature, was persuaded to speak, and said : 

*' Madam, when I came I had no desire to speak, but Mr. 
Bradlaugh was the friend of one I loved, and I am glad to do 
it. Sumner worked and spoke for the black slaves ; Mr. Brad- 
laugh works for the white ones. I do not know what fruit 
Mr. Bradlaugh's labors may bring by-and-bje. I can only 
^hope the result may be worthy of his hopes And efforts. To- 
day I am the fruit of what Charles Sumner did." 

The effect produced by this speech was indescrib- 
able ; — so terse and so admirably to the point were 
these simple remarks, and, above all, they gave a 
glorious proof of what an emancipated colored man 
could do, feel, and say. 

Bradlaugh's travelling experiences were not always 
pleasant ; thus, on arriving at Delaware station, he 
found the engine of the train he intended to take lying 
a perfect wreck on the line. The boiler had exploded 
while the engine was stationary, blowing the body of 
the fireman a distance of nearly 125 feet, It fell a shape- 
less mass of crushed flesh and bones against the ticket 
office. Several persons, including the station-master, 
were badly scalded, and one of the cars was broken. 
This was not an agreeable commencement of along 
journey ; the weather was also exceptionally unfavor- 
able, and the train finally arrived at its destination five 
hours late. 

When travelling from Milwaukee by a night part 
freight and part passenger train, Bradlaugh had a good 
opportunity of testing the cord system for warning the 
engine driver. This cord is often neglected when it is 
a mixed train, and hence, though the train actually 
came in two a few miles from Chicago, the engine and 
freight cars went on merrily without perceiving that 
they had left the passenger cars behind. Nothing,, 
however, worse than delay resulted. 

At Lynn, Bradlaugh was much troubled by a snow- 
storm, which not only prevented many people coming' 
to the Lecture Hall, but made it difficult for him also- 
to reach the place. Going from the railway station he 
was nearly blinded by the snow, and had to sit down 
. twice to reflect on the uncertainty of human progress. 
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To sit down in snow three feet deep is not dangerous, 
but it is a little ridiculous. Bradlau^h was consoled, 
however — though he bro^e his umbrella and filled his 
gloves with snow in the effort — when he ascertained 
Ihat the gentleman sent out to meet him, and whom 
he had missed, had been compelled to sit down three 
times. 

At Fond dii Lac, Wisconsin, Bradlaugh was regularly 
snowed up. One thermometer went down 45** below 
zero, while others were actually congealed. Of course 
Bradlaugh was assured that such weather was altogether 
exceptional, the " oldest inhabitant " declaring that he 
had never experienced anything similar. The trains 
impeded by the snow either came in late or not at all ; 
and on one or two occasions Bradlaugh arrived in 
time to find that his audiences, after waiting an hour 
or two, had gone home. 

Near Springfield, a rail, probably affected by the 
frost, snapped into twenty pieces ; but Bradlaugh's 
train was not upset, though the next rail was driven 
away. Fortunately the impetus brought the train back 
again on to the line. This sort of travelling, combined 
-with the severity of the weather, the exertion of lectur- 
ing, and the fact that Bradlaugh sometimes only man- 
aged to pass two nights in bed out of eight days, finally 
exhausted even his robust frame ; and when, with the 
spring of 1875, he once more sailed homewards, the 
rest and relief were most welcome. 

In the autumn of the same year, Bradlaugh again, 
and for the third time, returned to America. His 
journey out, in the " City of Berlin," was performed in 
seven days and eighteen hours, the swiftest ocean pas- 
sage that had ever yet been recorded between the Old 
IVorld and the New. On this last journey, Bradlaugh 
had to face in New England a stronger opposition, due 
to religious antagonism, than he had ever encountered 
before. The most bitter articles appeared against him 
in the Oongregationalisty and the large sale, during the 
past year, of the pirated edition of Bradlaugh's anti- 
theological works, seems to have still further exasper- 
ated the religious bodies. Extracts from some of the 
•strongest anti-biblical statements were sent round to 
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the Lyceum Committees, and produced quite a panic 
amongst the managers of the lecture courses, yet Brad- 
laugh's well-known heresy could be no novelty to them. 
Some of the clergy showed, however, exemplary libe- 
rality. The Rev. Dr. Lorimer and the Rev. Dr. Miller 
both invited Bradlaugh to lecture to their audiences. 

On another occasion, while Bradlaugh was attending 
as a spectator at a woman-suffrage meeting, his presence 
was pointed out to the chairman, who happened to be 
the Bishop of Georgia, the Rev. Gilbert Haven. This 
High Church dignitary, uninfluenced by Bradlaugh's 
heretical tendencies, courteously invited him to mount 
on the platform and address the audience. After the 
treatment that Bradlaugh had experienced in England^ 
at the hands of the English clergy, this was indeed a 
revelation. 

It has been seen that the results of Bradlaugh's first 
journey were partially marred by his hurried return to 
England, in consequence of the general election ; his. 
second journey was affected by the second contest at 
Northampton, consequent on the death of Mr. Gilpin^ 
which delayed Bradlaugh's departure ; finally, the 
third journey was brought to a premature close by a 
severe illness, which nearly cost him his life. A bad 
attack of pleurisy, complicated with typhoid symptoms, 
laid him up. So grave was his symptoms that he had 
to be removed from the hotel to St. Luke's Hospital, 
at New York, where he met with unremitting kind- 
ness. Many American friends displayed the most 
delicate thoughtfulness towards the stranger, ill in 
their midst. Fresh flowers, sent in each day, cheered 
the sick room, and Dr. Fessenden N. Otis, one of the 
ablest physicians of New York, was in constant attend- 
ance. Dr. Leaming and Dr. Abbe, the hospital phy- 
Bicians, were also most kind ; but when Bradlaugh 
recovered he was too weak to face the Western winter, 
and had to cancel his engagements in the states of 
Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, thus losing 
7,500 dollars currency, or about £1,300. 
♦ On his return to London the Secular party, proud of 
his successes in America, organised a grand f Ste in his 
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honor, which included the delivery of an address 
welcoming his restoration to activity and health after 
so dangerous an illness, and the presentation of a purse 
of gold, containing £169 lis. 6d., subscribed by his 
partisans. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mrs. Besant — Theological Eeading — Thomas Scott — Writing 
for the ** Eeformer ** — Litigation — The Knowlton Pam- 
phlet — Trial and Appeal — A Monster Petition — Inherit- 
ance — Bradlaugh*s Daughters. 

IT was at the period when Bradlaugh's life seemed 
divided between the Old World and the New, that 
he first became acquainted with Mrs. Besant. This 
lady had been married to the Rev. Frank Besant, who, 
through her influence, was appointed to the vicarage 
of Sibsey, near Boston, in Lincolnshire. In the preface 
to her work, entitled "My Path to Atheism," Mrs. 
Besant briefly alludes to the agonies of mind accom- 
panying the gradual discovery that she could not 
believe in the religion it was her husband's mission to 
teach. Her heresy, as is so often the case, was based 
on a thorough and conscientious study of the Bible, 
and her inability to make the last chapters of the four 
Gospels agree gave the first blow to her faith. The 
trial of the Rev. Charles Voysey for heresy revived 
her doubts. Her theological readings had as yet been 
confined to devotional and historical treatises, and the 
only controversies with which she was familiar were 
those that divided Christians among themselves. Mrs. 
Besant had carefully weighed the points of difference 
between the Greek, Roman, Anglican, and Lutheran 
communions, and was well versed in the views of 
orthodox Dissenting schools of thought. Pusey^s 
"Daniel," and Liddon's "Bampton Lectures" were 
the only works that suggested a wider field among her 
earlier readings. 

When doubt was once excited, Mrs. Besant procured 
the writings of Maurice, Robertson, Stopford Brooke, 
McLeod, Campbell, and others ; but, while recognising 
the charm of their style, she failed to deduce therefrom 
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any firm ground on which to base a faith. They, how- 
ever, served as stepping stones, which, with the works 
of F. Newman, Arnold, and Greg, together with an 
effort to understand the creeds of Mahommedanism^ 
Buddhism, and Hinduism, led Mrs. Besant further into 
the land of doubt. Then followed a study of the works 
of Charles Voysey, Theodore Parker, Channing, Scott's 
"English Life of Jesus," Spinoza, Mansel, Darwin^ 
Jt)hn Stuart Mill, and other scientific writers. 

All this hard study estranged Mrs. Besant more 
and more from her husband, who, on the contrary, 
was content to remain in the old groove, and in the 
enjoyment of his living. The more Mrs. Besant leaned 
towards Freethought the more her husband's conduct 
rendered a separation indispensable, and a formal deed 
was drawn up and duly executed in 1873. 

Alone in the world, separated from many a dear 
friend through her inability to profess what she could 
not believe, Mrs. Besant soon found a new^ but a most 
excellent friend in Mr. I'homas Scott, of Norwood* 
This gentleman, after wandering all over the world — ► 
spearing salmon and hunting over the prairies with 
the Red Indians, studying various religions in the 
lands where they were practised, returned to England 
so as to accomplish what he conceived to be his duty. 

Thomas Scott was an athlete, a sportsman, a hunter; 
a thinker, a reformer, and a heretic. To a magnificent 
physique he united great brain power ; his intellect 
was as cultivated as his muscles, and the mighty 
hunter was a profound scholar. He was familiar 
with Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, well versed in Hab* 
binical lore, and all description of eastern learning. 
Bishop Colenso, Inman, and many others submitt^ 
their wp^ks to Thomas Scott before they issued them 
to the world. He united to Republicanism and Free* 
thought, the rare advantage of an independent fortune, 
and this he determined to expend on challenging 
what he conceived to be superstitious idolatry. Every 
month he issued a number of Freethought tracts and 
pamphlets. He was not a regular publisher, but dealt 
with the wealthier classes of the community, sending 
out catalogues on applic^ion^ and supplying Free*- 
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thought literature wherever he ascertained it might 
be read. 

This well-known Freethinker died at the end of 
December, 1878 ; and Mrs. Besant, in writing a tribute 
to his memory, tells the story of her connexion with 
him in the following heartfelt sentences : 

** But I, who owe 80 much to Thomas Scott, cannot close this 
brief, poor notice without a grateful word of thanks to this 
noble man, now dead. It was Thomas Scott who — then by 
the Rev. F. Besant's consent — published my first two heretical 
tracts, * On the Deity of Jesus,' and on * The Grospel accord- 
ing to St. John ; by the wife of a Beneficed Clergyman.* It 
was Thomas Scott who, when I was cast out of my home for 
my heresy, and thrown on the world with a delicate baby in 
my arms, came forward — when all repulsed me — to give me 
help. It was Thomas Scott who, when 1 was utterly alone, 
when my mother was dead, when my friends* houses were 
closed against me, when I sold clothes and jewellery to buy 
food, gave me my first paid work. It was Thomas Scott 
whose house was ever open to me when my need was sorest ; 
and he never knew, this generous, noble heart, how some- 
times when I went in weary and overdone from a long day*s 
study in the British Museum, with scarcely food to struggle 
through the day — he never knew how his genial * Well, little 
lady * in welcoming tone cheered the then utter loneliness of 
my life. To no living man or woman — save one — do I owe 
the debt of gratitude I owe to Thomas Scott. 

'* But on this dead man's bier what wreath of homage can 
I lay ? Only this poor flower of deep gratitude can I place 
upon his tomb. As I stood beside him, dead, whose face, 
living, had never shown to me aught but kindness, one earnest 
wish rose unbidden to my lips : may my life be lived as 
bravely and as loyally as was the life of this pure and noble 
man, and may my death be as deservedly peaceful as was his." 

After the separation, Mrs. Besant lived at Colby 
Boad, Norwood, so as to be near to Mr. Scott, for 
whom she ultimately did a considerable amount of 
work. When writing a pamphlet for Mr. Scott, " On 
the Existence of God," the purchase of a stray number 
of the National Reformer y containing an invitation 
to Freethinkers to join the National Secular Society, 
caused her to offer herself as a candidate for member- 
ship. She wrote asking whether a distinct profession 
of Atheism was required, and received the reply that 

M 
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\vhile th^ President considered that Secularism logi- 
cally led to Atheism no such profession was required 
as a condition of admittance to the society. An inter- 
view followed for the discussion of the question, and 
thou^ this was the first time he had ever met her^ 
Bradlaugh was much impressed by Mrs. Besant's 
ability and learning, and his admiration for her talents 
was greatly increased when, a short time later, he 
heard her speak at the Co-operative Hall, Castle Street, 
Oxford Street, on Woman's Suffrage. 

Feeling that in Mrs. Besant the party had acquired 
a most useful recruit, he invited her to write for the 
National Reforiner, and so that this should not inter- 
fere with some literary work which she was thern 
pledged to complete, he suggested that she should 
adopt a nom de plume, and she chose that of " Ajax,'' 
the warrior crying for ** Light." While Bradlaugh was 
away in America Mrs. Besant, however, boldly fol- 
lowing the example of Mrs. Law, launched out as a 
lecturer, and signed her articles in her own name ; 
but her remarkable success as a writer and speaker 
sooi;i brought upon her the greatest trouble and sorro^w 
of her life. 

Under the deed of separation, Mrs. Besant was entitled 
to the sole custody of her infant daughter, Mabel, with 
the proviso that the little girl was to visit her father 
for one month each year. On one of these visits, the 
Rev. Mr. Besant sought, by concealment, to retain the 
child permanently ; and though Mrs. Besant, tempo- 
rarily recovered the custody of her little girl, this led 
to fifteen months' bitter litigation. It was maintained 
that an Atheist ought not to have charge of a child^ 
and in su(jh a cause Bradlaugh naturally became the 
champion of the defence. Bradlaugh's acumen in 
legal matters, his extensive reading and knowledge of 
the law, and his practical experience, gendered hi& 
advice most valuable, and the Eev. F. Besant's action 
comjielled Mrs. Besant to avail herself of the help 
"whidi the leader of the Secularist party was ready to 
afTord in a matter that deeply interested all Free- 
thinkers. Hence, by reason of the work she* wa» 
'doing for i\i^ National Reformer^ and in consequence 
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ojE this litigation, Mrs. Besant was in constant com- 
munication with Bradlaugh. 

. A little before this, a circumstance, the result of at 
pure accident, had greatly increased this intimacy. Mr. 
Charles Watts had succeeded Mr. Austin Holyoake as . 
the publisher of the Natwnal Reformer and of multi- 
farious Freethought literature. During the year 1875, 
he . purchased some hundreds of stereotyped plates 
from the widow of the late James Watson, a man of 
whose respectability there could be no doubt. Among 
these plates there were the " stereos " of a pamphlet 
'VY'hich had been published some forty years previously, 
entitled "The Fruits of Philosophy." No one bad 
ever called the pamphlet into question, and its sale, if 
not considerable, had in any case never been opposed. 
Without even reading this little work, Mr. Charles 
Watts issued a new edition from the] old " stereos " he 
had purchased ; and it so happened that a man who 
was arrested at Bristol. for selling improper things, and 
justly punished, had also among his stock a few copies, 
of this pamphlet. This led, after forty years' existence, 
to a prosecution of the pamphlet. 

The trials that ensued touched upon a delicate and 
controversial point, which.it would be. out of place to 
discuss in a volume of this description. The pamphlet 
was written by Dr. Charles Knowlton, and had it 
been proposed to Bradlaugh for publication . he would, 
a,s. he stated, have declined to issue it, not in con- 
sequence of the subject-matter, but because he did not 
like the. style. When, however, the authorities took 
upon themselves to prohibit the book» he fjelt that 
freedom of opinion and the liberty to publish hadj 
l?een attacked. Much to his disappointment,, his, old 
Mend and ally, Mr. Charles Watts, backed out .of. the 
difficulty, and, abandoned' the publication. . He pro- 
posed to plead guilty, so as to escape penalty, and. thujs 
to publicly acknowledge that the publisher of Brs^d- 
laugh's paper and books had printed an. jmprop^ 
work. , Such, a supposition was insupportablei ; a»d 
Mrs. Besant found. herself equally conipromised^-fpp: 
Mr.. Charles Watts- had also published, several- of h4T^ 

m2 
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The pamphlet advocated the doctrines of the Rev. Mr. 
Malthus, and added details similar to those that may 
be found in, for instance, the popular French work 
written by the celebrated Dr. Clement, which was 
officially registered, and its sale (colportage), at the 
price of only one franc, approved by the French 
Government. There was, Bradlaugh maintained, no- 
thing wrong or improper in such a work — a point on 
which, however, opinions widely differ, and it is not 
the purport of this volume to discuss the question. In 
any case, if this book had been suppressed without a 
hard fight, many other, and infinitely better works, 
would have shared the same fate. For the sake of the 
liberty of the press, Bradlaugh resolved to fight the 

' matter out ; and as Mrs. Besant had become so closely 
connected with the work of the Freethought party, and 
had been elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the Na- 
tional Secular Society, she felt that it was her duty to 
participate in the dangers and toil of this new struggle 
for freedom. With the financial assistance of some of 
her friends, she was able to enter into partnership with 
Bradlaugh as Freethought publishers; and their first 
act, when they had secured premises in Stonecutter 
Street, E.G., was to issue a new edition of the Knowlton 
pamphlet. 

Gf this action they gave due warning to the Gity 
magistrates, stating exactly the hour and time when 
they proposed to issue for sale the incriminated work, 
and the police were the first persons to whom the 
pamphlet was actually sold. Bradlaugh had never been 
a bookseller before, and became a publisher on this 
occasion solely for the sake of vindicating the right of 
free discussion. Bradlaugh had often faced hard toil, 
but never encountered such persistent, wearing, anxious 
labor, prolonged over several months, as that which the 
litigation on this subject entailed. 

The details of the trial are all of such recent date 
Ihat they need not be recalled. Everyone is aware how 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant were arrested, confined for 
a few hours in the police cells under the Mansion 

^ House, how their attitude convinced all concerned of 
the honesty of their purpose, how they were sentenced 
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at the High Court of Queen's Bench to six months' 
imprisonment and £200 fine, not, as the Judge said, 
for what they had done, for they were "entirely 
exonerated" by the jury from "any corrupt motive," 
but because they declared in Court their determination 
to re-is8ue the book ; how an appeal was made in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and this hard sentence 
revoked, and how after this triumph Bradlaugh finally 
compelled his persecutors to restore the copies of the 
pamphlet which they had seized. 

It is needless, also, to point out how the question, 
which had remained djrmant for forty years, became 
the subject of universal discussion, and the pamphlet 
which, in Dr. Knowlton's life-time, had but a restricted 
sale, was now eagerly purchased on all sides and 
attained a high circulation. At the same time it is 
only right to add that Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant did 
nofc seek in any way to profit by this disturbance ; they 
never advertised the pamphlet, except the first notice 
given to the police, or tried to push its sale. They 
issued, on the contrary, at the earliest possible date, a 
rival, and in their opinion, an infinitely better publi- 
cation, which has now reached its seventieth thousand. 
Still, with respect to the Knowlton pamphlet, the jury 
proclaimed that the opinion was honestly held ; there 
was nothing in the language, admitting the subject to 
be discussed at all, to which exception could be taken. 

While these great trials were pending nothing of any 
particular importance occurred ; but a short time before 
their commencement, Bradlaugh started an agitation 
against Royal grants, consequent on the Prince of 
Wales' visit to India, and Mrs. Besant undertook the" 
management of a monster petition that was endorsed 
by 104,330 signatures, of which 102,937 were inscribed 
on the same scroll, a fact testifying to a strong feeling 
against royal extravagances, and the influence Brad- 
laugh possessed. His power for work was also greatly 
increased by his sudden and unexpected release from 
the pressure of debt. Mr. Henry Turberville, other- 
wise known as Henry John Blackmore, brother of the 
well-known novelist, Mr. Richard Doddridge Black- 
more, died leaving a will substantially in favor of Mr. 
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Bradlangh. Unfortunately there were several other 
wills, and no less than six different actions were insti- 
tuted claiming the property. The different liligants, 
however, agreed to a compromise, which resulted in 
Bradlaugh's receiving, after paying law costs, a sum of 
£2,500. With this he was able to clear all his pressing 
debts, and make arrangements for the gradual and 
convenient liquidation of the remainder. 

In a letter printed during the discussion relating to 
the will, Mr. Turberville said that he left his property 
to Bradlaugh 

As a slight testimony of my immense admiration of that 
most truly noble of the human race, who is so grandly content 
with poverty for the sake of truth, manifesting such aamirable 
self-respect for the good of others ; although, if he chose to 
become moody and sanctified, he might at once realise a large 
fortune, and touch the pinnacle of the highest (so called) 
dignities of the realm. 

It was only after this inheritance that Bradlaugh left 
his modest lodgings in the East End. With his two 
amiable and highly accomplished daughters, whom, as 
-Mr.. Morrison Davidson says in his essay on "Eminent 
Radicals/' to know is to respect, he took up his abode 
at St. John's Wood, within an easy walk from the house 
where Mrs. Besant was then residing. Bradlaugh 's 
little family was in mourning for Mrs. Bradlaugh, who 
died after a prolonged illness, and his daughters, having 
nursed their mother devotedly, thenceforward made 
their home with their fa4iher. That quiet household 
should give the li^ to those who pretend that in all 
Bradlaugh's teaching there has ever been the faintest 
touch of opposition to. the purity of family life. No 
more thoughtful , nor tender father ever guarded the 
lives of two motherless girls, . . 



CHAPTER XIX 

Eecent Work — Jingoism — The Northampton Election — In 
Parliament at Last ! 

BUT little remains to be added to the biography of 
Charles Bradlaugh that is not familiar and still 
fresh in the memory of the public. For the last two 
or three years, his life ran in a smooth and even course, 
at least when compared to his previous existence. Brad- 
laugh was active in writing and lecturing ; at one 
moment denouncing the Tichborne imposture, at ano- 
ther pointing out the useless folly of the purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares ; now assisting the agricultural 
laborers, then addressing the miners, or acting as arbi- 
trator in their disputes, or descending into the pits to 
see and watch the nature of their toil. Now and agaiij. 
he will be found splitting a lance with his old foes, 
the clergy ; then hastening down to Northampton, to 
increase the strength of his party, to watch over every 
detail of the organisation for the next election ; or 
venturing, even in London, to stem the fierce tide of 
Jingoism. 

When Lieutenant Armit called a meeting in Hyde 
Park in favor of the Turks, the Hon. Auberon Herbert 
and Bradlaugh convoked an opposition meeting in 
favor of peace, which was well attended, and carried 
the resolutions proposed, but it was attacked at the ter- 
mination of the proceedings by the Jingo roughs, with 
whom a free fight ensued. Bradlaugh was assailed 
with missiles of every description, and but for his 
great strength and courage might have been overcome. 
As it was, his left arm, with which he protected his 
head, was disabled, and erysipelas ensued. For three 
weeks his life was in danger ; but, at the same time, 
it should also be stated that five of his assailants had to 
be conveyed to St. George's Hospital. 
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Gradualh% however, the tide of opinion changed^ 
and the re-action that ensued brought Bradlaugh in as 
Member for Northampton. Everything for the election 
had been admirably prepared, and this time, at last,, 
the ranks of the Liberal party were not divided. But 
still there- was some doubt as to the result, for Brad- 
laugh had to fight against fierce religious opposition. 
The clergy preached against him. An ultra-Protestan.t 
Missionary united with the leading Roman Catholic 
clergymen of Northampton to damage to their utmost 
Bradlaugh's prospects. A pious coachbuilder came all 
the way from Liverpool to oppose Bradlaugh. He 
printed at his own expense at least 10,000 bills 
against Bradlaugh ; and, on one occasion, posted 8,000, 
an effort which must have cost him no less than £34 
in stamps alone, and all this in the hope of preventing 
the return of an Atheist to Parliament. But these 
efforts were in va^n. After twelve years' of patient 
endeavor, and four contests, Bradlaugh was, at last, 
elected. The figures were, ]\ir. Henry Labouchere 4,158 
votes, Bradlaugh 3,827 votes. The Conservative candi- 
dates, Mr. Phipps and Mr. Merewether, obtained respec- 
tively, 3,152 and 2,826 votes. 

At last the victory was achieved ! Our Parliament, 
so rich in representatives of the monied classes, was 
now to open its doors, not merely to a man of the 
people, but to a man whose commanding ability would 
enable him to advocate the people's cause with force 
and eloquence that cannot be silenced. The president 
and organiser of the Land Law Reform League had 
reached a position where he would be able to make 
the opinions of this important association felt and 
heard. The president of the National Secular Society 
was now to be a law maker on behalf of those who had 
but recently been outlaws, and Bradlaugh, once the 
penniless boy orator, once a private in the Dragoon 
Guards, had, in spite of the opposition of every social 
force, exercised by tbe sectarian and religious elements 
throughout the country, gained the highest political 
distinction to which a gentleman can aspire. 

Still this great triumph was destined to be overcast 
by a moment's doubt. The difficulty with respect to 
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taking the oath seemed to threaten Bradlaugh with the 
loss of his seat, but only culminated in raising his- 
popularity, and demonstrating the hold he possessed on 
the affection of the people. When his seat was in 
danger, on one single evening more than a hundred and 
forty meetings were held in his favor throughout the 
country. The telegrams that poured upon Mr. Glad- 
stone, as he sat that evening on the ministerial bench, 
all protesting against the proposed exclusion of Brad- 
laugh from the House of Commons, were so numerous 
that Lord Hartington on one side, and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone on the bench behind, had to help the Pre- 
mier to open and sort them. The floor of the House 
was literally covered with the buff- colored envelopes, 
that had contained the messages, each representing- 
hundreds of enthusiastic supporters. It had been said 
that no man, excepting Mr. Gladstone himself, has so 
devoted and large a personal following as Bradlaugh ;. 
and those who, on that evening, saw the Premier over- 
whelmed by the telegrams in his favor were tempted 
to believe that this assertion is no exaggeration. 

Such a man, it was evident, could not be excluded 
from the House of Commons. Whatever were his. 
opinions, Bradlaugh had entered Parliament by the 
will of the people, and nothing but the force of des- 
potism could prevent his admission. The full strength 
of religious antagonism yielded before the sovereign 
voice of the electors, and on July 2nd, 1880, " Icono- 
clast " was allowed to take his place among the legis- 
lators of England. 
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party, and the sinking of minor and personal question^, 
with many of which I deeply sympathise, in order to 
prevent the return, in so pronounced a constituency aa 
Northampton, of even one Conservative. 

April 15th. — Mr. S. Morley, at Bristol, said, respect- 
ing this telegram : He made no reference to candi- 
dates, nor did the friend who wrote the .telegram go- 
into detail, but he advised union. Those who had 
known him all his life would believe that he viewed 
with the intensest repugnance the supposed opinions, 
both social and religious, of one of the candidates. 
Afterwards, writing to the Record^ Mr. Morley said he 
deeply regretted his telegram. The Weekly Dispatch^ 
commenting on Mr. Morley's conduct, said : Let the 
bigots who have taken him to task for his temporary 
aberration from the path of pharisaism make what they 
can of his pitiful excuse. Other people can only regret 
that a man so useful in many ways, both as a politician 
and a philanthropist, should show himself so narrow- 
minded. The Edinburgh Evening News: In their 
disappointment, the defeated party have eagerly caught 
at the election of Mr. Bradlaugh as supplying the most 
pungent taunt that can be thrown at their victorious 
opponents. 

The Sheffield Telegraph : Bradlaugh is an M.P. . . . 
the bellowing blasphemer of Northampton. 

Mr. Bradlaugh announces that he considers h'e i& 
legally entitled to avail himself of the Freethinkers* 
affirmation, and that there is some reason to hope that 
other members will join him in that course. 

April 17th. — Sheffield Independent's " London Corre- 
spondent " says : Tenets which constitute the religious 
faith of Mr. Bradlaugh are understood to constitute an 
insuperable difficulty in the way of his being sworn a 
member of " the faithful Commons." 

April 29th. — Parliament opens, but Mr. Bradlaugh 
refrains from presenting himself until the opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown was taken on his right to 
affirm. This opinion was in his favor. 

May 3rd. — At the table of the House Mr. Bradlaugh 
handed in a written paper to the Clerk of the House ; 
on this were written the words : " To the Eight 
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Honorable the Speaker of the House of Commons. I, 
the undersigned Charles Bradlaugh, be{? respectfully to 
claim to be allowed to affirm, as a perg'on for the time 
being by law permitted to make a solemn affirmation 
or declaration, instead of taking an oath, Charles 
Bradlaugh." Asked if he desired to state anything to 
the House, Mr. Bradlaugh said : I have to submit that 
the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, gives ihe right to 
affirm to every person for the time being p3rmitted by 
law to make affirmation. I am such a person ; and 
under the Evidence Amendment A^t, 1869, and the 
Evidence Amendment Act, 1870, 1 have repeatedly, for 
nine years past, affirmed in the highest courts of juris- 
diction in this realm. I am ready to make the declara- 
tion or affirmation of allegiance. 

At the request of the Speaker Mr. Bradlaugh then 
withdrew, that the House might consider the claim, 
and Lord F. Cavendish, urging that it would be mani- 
festly inconvenient that when any hon. member had 
applied to take his seat in the House, any unnecessary 
delay should intervene, moved the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry, which should lay before the 
House the material on which the House itself should 
found its decision. Sir Stafford Northcote seconded. 
Several other members spoke, and Mr. Beresford Hope 
said that the grievance of one man was very little 
compared with a grett principle ; at present the House 
of Commons was only a half-hatched chicken. The 
committee was then agreed to. 

May 11th. — Appointment of committee cfirried by 
171 votes against 74, after a two hours' debate. 

May 20th. — The committee report : " Tha* in the 
opinion of the committee, persons entitled u;ider the 
provisions of 'the Evidence Amendment Act, 1869,* 
and *the Evidence Amendment Act, 1870,' to make 
a solemn declaration instead of an oath in C4>urts of 
justice, cannot be admitted to make an affirmation 
or declaration instead of an oath in the House of 
Commons, in pursuance of the Acts 29 and 3D Vict., 
c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vict., c. 72." 

The draft report, proposed by the Attomey^Qeneral, 
was to the effect that *' persons so admitted," eta., may 
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he admitted, etc. This waa lost by., the casting vote 
of the chairman' (Mr. Walpole), the other members 
of the committer voting as follows. Ayes : Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr.: Jobu Bright, Mr. Massey, Mr.i Sergeant 
Simon, Sir. Henry Jackson^ Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Wajfckin Williams. Noes : Sir 
John Holker,.Lord Henry Lennox, Mr. Staveley Hill^ 
Mr. Grantham, Mr. Pemberton, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. Henry Chaplin. 

Mr. • Bradlangh makes a public statement of hi& 
position with regard to the oath. He considered he 
bad a leg»l rights to choose between the alternatives 
of making an affirmation or taking the oath, and he 
felt it cLearly bis moral duty, in . that case, to make 
an affirmation. The oath included words which, to 
him, were meaningless, and it would have been an 
act of hypocrisy to voluntarily take this form if any 
other, had been open to him. He should, . taking the 
oath, regard himself as bound not by the letter of its 
words, but by the spirit which the affirmation would . 
hay? ' conveyed, had he been allowed to make it, and - 
a^s aoon as he might be able he should take steps to 
puifi an end to the present doubtful and unfortunate 
stpie of the law and practice on oaths and affirmations. 
a May 21st. — ^Amid a tumult of cries from the Con- 
servative .benches Mr. Bradlaugh goes to the table, 
for the purpose of being sworn. Sir. H. D. Wolflf 
objectipg, the Speaker requested Mr- Bradlaugh to- 
withdraw. He (the Speaker) was bound to say he. 
knew c{ no instance in which a member who had 
offered to take the oath in the usual form was not^ 
allowed by the House to do so. Sir H. D. Wolff then 
moved .that Mr. Bradlaugh should not be allowed to« 
take the oath, alleging against Mr. Bradlaugh his repute 
as an Atheist, and his authorship of "The Impeach-: 
xuent of the House of Brunswick.". Mr. Alderman 
i^Qwlex : seconded the motion, stating that he held in 
^is batid a petition praying the House not to alter the< 
l^w.andi the. custom of the realm for. the purpose of 
admitting an Atheist to Parliament.. ^Mr.. Gladstone,.' 
i^fiibeijr^oqrse of. replying, said : " it was. not in. con- 
aequeaco.'Of, any. regulation enforced by. the aathoriiy 
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of this Hotis6-«-of a single branch df the legislature^ 
however complete that authority may be over the; 
members of this House — that the hon. member for 
Northampton presents himself to take the oath at the 
table. He presents himself in pursuance of a statutory 
obligation to take the oath in order that he may fulfil 
the duty with which, as we are given to understand^ 
in a regular and formal manner, his constituents have 
entrusted him. That statutory obligation implied a 
statutory right." He moved that it be referred to a 
select committee to consider and report for the infor- 
mation of the House whether the House has any right 
to prevent a duly-elected member, who is willing tO" 
take the oath, from doing so. A long debate ensued,^ 
characterised by the fierceness with which Mr. Brad- 
laugh's admission to Parliament was opposed. Mr, 
John Bright, however, asked if the House were 
entitled thus to obstruct what he called the right of 
a member to take his seat on account of his religioui? 
belief, because it happened that his belief or no belief 
had been openly professed, what reason was there 
that any member of the House should not b^ ques- 
tioned as to his beliefs, and if the answer were not 
satisfactory that the House should not be at liberty 
to object to his taking his seat ? After two or three 
adjournments of the debate the Premier's amendment 
*wa8 virtually withdrawn, and a motion by the Attomey- 
Oeneral was carried to the effect that a committ^d^ 
should be appointed to report whether it was compe* 
tent to the House to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh, by reso- 
lution, from taking the oath. 

May 28th. — Committee nominated-^twenty-three 
members. 

Mr. Labouchere gives notice to ask leiveto bring- 
in a Bill to amend the law of Parliameiitary Oaths, 
io provide that any member may, if he desire, make 
» iolemn affirmation in lieu of taking the oath. 

June 2nd. — Mr. Bradlaugh gives evidence before 
Select Committee, in the course of which he said r 
^* I have never at any Hime refused to take the oath of 
allegiance provided by statute to be taken by memberd ; 
all I did was, believing ai^ I .then did thiat I had th« 
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right to affirm, to claim to affirm, and I was then 
absolutely silent as to the oath ; that I did not refuse 
to take it, nor have I then or since expressed any 
mental reservation, or stated that the appointed oath 
of allegiance would not be binding upon me ; that, 
on the contrary, I say, and have said, that the essential 
part of the oath is in the fullest and most complete 
degree binding upon my honor and conscience, and 
that the repeating of words of asseveration does not 
in the slightest degree weaken the binding effect of 
the oath of allegiance upon me." [It had been per- 
sistently represented that Mr. Bradlaugh had refused 
to take the oath.] " Any form that I went through, 
any oath that I took, I should regard as binding upon 
my conscience in the fullest degree." 

June 16th. — The committee report that the compli- 
ance by Mr. Bradlaugh wuth the form used when an 
oath is taken would not be the taking of the oath within 
the true meaning of the statutes ; that if a member 
make and subscribe the affirmation in place of taking 
the oath, it is possible, by means of an action in the 
High Court of Justice, to test his legal right to do so ; 
and that the committee recommend that should Mr. 
Bradlaugh again seek to make and subscribe the affir- 
mation he be not prevented from so doing. (Majority 
in favor of his being allowed to affirm — four.) 

June 21st. — Mr. Labouchere moved in the House of 
Commons that Mr. Bradlaugh be admitted to make an 
affirmation instead of taking the oath, seconded by Mr. 
M'Laren. Sir II. Giffard moved a resolution seeking 
to debar Mr. Bradlaugh from both oath and affirmation^ 
Aldernian Fowler seconded, a man who did not believe 
in a God was not likely to be a man of high moral 
character. The majority of the people were opposed 
to an Atheist being admitted to Parliament. M-any 
other members spoke. General Burnaby said the mak- 
ing of the affirmation by Mr. Bradlaugh would pollute 
the oath. Mr. Palmer said Mr. Bradlaugh had. a legal 
right with which the Hoase had no power to iiiterfere. 
The Attorney-General said he had come to the. conclu* 
sion that Mr. Bradlaugh could not take the^oaith, chiefly 
on the consideration that he was a person entitled to 
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affirm. Mr. John Bright said it was certainly open to 
any member to propose to take either oath or affirma- 
tion ; probably if Mr. Bradlaugh had had any suspicion 
that the affirmation would have been refused him, he 
would have taken the oath as other members take it- 
very much, he was afraid, as a matter of form. Debate 
adjourned. 

June 22nd. — Mr. Gladstone said that the House, by 
agreeing to the amendment, would probably be enter- 
ing on the commencement of a long, embarrassing, and 
a difficult controversy, not perhaps so much within as 
beyond the limits of the House, perhaps with the result 
of ultimate defeat of the House. The more he looked 
at the case the stronger appeared the arguments which 
went to prove that in the essence of the law and the 
constitution the House had no jurisdiction. In inter- 
fering between a member and what he considered his 
statutory duty, the House might find itself in conflict 
with either the courts of law or the constituency of 
Northampton. No doubt an action could not be brought 
against the House, but he was not so clear that an 
action could not be brought against the servants of the 
House. He was still less willing to face a conflict with 
the constituency. The House had commonly been suc- 
cessful in its controversies with the Crown or House of 
Lords, but very different was the issue of its one lament- 
able conflict with a constituency. — Sir Henry Tyler, 
with execrable taste, dragged in the name of the l^dy 
with whom Mr. Bradlaugh is associated in business. 
At last, by a majority of 45 — the numbers voting being 
275 and 230 — another triumph against liberty was 
scored. 

The Christian World regretted that some Noncon- 
formists helped to swell the Tory majority. The 
Jewish World held it as a reproach to Judaism, that 
members of their community should have gone over to 
the party which once strove to detain them in bondage. 
In 185 L, Mr. Newdegate protested against the idea " that 
they should have sitting in the House, an individual 
who regarded our redeemer as an impostor," and yet 
Baron de Worms voted with Mr. Newdegate for the , 
exclusion of a man with whose tenets he disagreed. The 

N 
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Whitehall Revietv headed an article " God t\ Brad-^ 
laugh," and said the majority had " protected God from 
insult." 

June 23rd. — Mr. Bradlaugh again claimed at the 
table of the House of Commons to take the oath, and 
the Speaker having informed him of the resolution 
passed the previous evening, requested his withdrawal. 
Mr. Bradlaugh thereupon asked to be heard, and after 
some debate the demand was complied with. 

Mr. Bradlaugh spoke from the bar of the House, ask- 
ing no favor, but claiming his right, and warning hon. 
members against a conflict with public opinion. 

Mr. Labouchere moved, and Mr. Macdonald seconded, 
the rescindment of the resolution of the 22nd, which 
was lost on division. 

Mr. Bradlaugh was then recalled and requested to 
withdraw from the House. Standing by the table, he 
said : " I respectfully refuse to obey the order of the 
House, because the order is against the law." The 
raging of the bigots and Tories recommenced. Mr. 
Gladstone declined to help them out of the pit into 
which they had leapt : " Those who were responsible 
for the decision might carry it out as they chose." 
After a sharp discussion Mr. Bradlaugh was, on the 
motion of Sir Stafford Northcote, " committed to the 
Clock Tower." In the division the numbers were 274 
for and 7 against, the Radicals having left the House. 

June 24th. — On the motion of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Bradlaugh is released from custody, "not upon 
apology, or reparation, or promise not to repeat his 
offence, but with the full knowledge and clear recol- 
lection of his announcement that the offence would be 
repeated toties quoties till his object was effecterd." 

June 25th. — Mr. Labouchere gives notice of motion 
to rescind the resolution of the 22nd, and Government 
agreed to give an early day for the discussion of the 
same. 

June 28th. — Baron de Ferrieres announced his inten- 
tion to move that the seat for Northampton be declared 
vacant, and that a Bill be brought in providing for the 
substitution of an affirmation for the oath at the option 
of members. Mr. Wyndham (Conservative) asked Mr. 
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Crladstone wliethfer the Governmeht would bring in a 
Bill to remove all doubts as to the legal right of mem- 
bers to make a solemn affirmation. Mr. Gladstone said 
the Government did not propose to do so, and gave 
notice for Thursday ( Lst July) to move as a standing 
order that members-elect be allowed, subject to any 
•liability by statute, to affirm at their choice. Mr. Lar- 
bouchere then said he would not proceed with his 
motion. On another motion, however, by the same 
member, leave was given to br^ng in a Bill for the 
amendment of the Parliamentary Oaths and Affirma- 
tions, which was read a first time. 

July 1st. — After a futile attempt made by Mr. Gorst 
to show that Mr. Gladstone's resolution was a disor- 
derly one, the Premier, in moving it, said — in the course 
of an extremely fair speech — that the allegation of 
members that Mr. Bradlaugh had thrust his opinions 
upon the House was untrue. His (Mr. Bradlaugh's) 
reference to the Acts under which he claimed to affirm 
had only been named in answer to a question from the 
<3lerk of the House. Sir Erskine May, in his evidence 
before the recent committee, stated that Mr. Bradlaugh 
simply claimed to affirm. 

^ir Stafford Northcote admitted that when Mr. Brad- 
laugh was called upon to affirm he was not disrespect- 
ful, but firm. He opposed the resolution as humiliating 
to the House. Several members protested against any 
oourse for facilitating the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
General Burnaby stated that in order to obtain ** autho- 
ritative " opinions on the matter he had obtained letters 
or telegrams from the Moravian body, the Bishop of 
London, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Ossory, the 
•Bishop of Ratho, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop 
of Galway, and the Bishop of Argyle and the Isles, and 
the Secretary of the Pope, all of whom expressed them- 
selves in the strongest terms against the admission of 
^n Atheist into Parliament. Mr. Spurgeon, who was 
•unfortunately from home, had expressed his opinion 
strongly adverse to it, and the Chief Rabbi— (loud 
laughter — although refusing to interfere with political 
questions, felt very deeply on the subject. (Laughter, 
and cries of " the Sultan," and " Shah.") 

n2 
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When the House divided the numbers were 30? for, 
and 249 against. 

July 2nd. — Mr. Bradlaugh takes the affirmation of 
allegiance, and his seat. 



During the struggle several hundreds of indignation 
meetings were held in London and the provinces, and 
petitions, letters, telegrams, etc., in immense numbers, 
poured in upon the Government and the House, in 
favor of Mr. Bradlaugh's rights. 



July 2nd. — Mr. Bradlaugh gives his first vote, and 
was thereupon served with a writ to recover against 
him a penalty of £500 for having voted and sat with- 
out having made and subscribed the oath, the plaintiff 
being one Henry Lewis Clarke, who, as subsequently 
appeared, was merely the tool of the actual common 
informer, Charles Newdigate Newdegate, M.P. This 
writ was ready so quickly that, if not issued actually 
before Mr. Bradlaugh had taken his seat, it must have 
been prepared beforehand. 

July 8th. — Mr. Norwood asks the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, considering the Government de- 
clined to introduce a bill to amend the Oaths Act, it 
would instruct the law officers of the Crown to defend 
the junior member for Northampton against the suit of 
the common informer ? Mr. Callan asked whether the 
Government would remit the penalty ? Mr. Gladstone 
said no application had been received for remission of 
the penalties, and that his reply to Mr. Norwood must 
be in the negative. 

July 14th. — Read first time in the House of Com- 
mons, a Bill " to incapacitate from sitting in Parlia- 
ment any person who has by deliberate public speaking, 
or by published writing, systematically avowed his dis- 
belief in the existence of a supreme being." It was 
prepared and introduced by Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. 
Alderman Fowler and Mr. Hicks. Owing to an infor- 
mality the Bill could not come on for second reading. 

The Rev. Canon Abney, of Derby, speaks of Mr. 
Bradlaugh as " the apostle of filth, impurity, and blas- 
phemy." 
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July 16th. — Parliament indemnifies Lord Byron 
against an action, he having sat and voted without, 
teeing sworn. 

July 20th. — Sir Eardley Wilmot gives notice of mov- 
ing that it is repugnant to the constitution for an Atheist 
to become a member of " this Honorable House." He 
afterwards postponed his motion. 

At a meeting of the Dumfries Town Council, a mem- 
ber said : " If the law courts should decide that it was 
legal for an Atheist to sit in the House of Commons, he 
should feel it his duty to give notice of petition to 
Parliament to have the law altered ; he would not allow 
Mr. Bradlaugh to go into a hundred acre field beside 
cattle, let alone the House of Commons." 

The Rev. Charles Voysey writes, that he feels dis- 
graced by the people of Northampton electing Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and declares that " most of the speeches in 
the Bradlaugh case in favor of his exclusion, strike me 
as singularly good, wholesome and creditable." He re- 
peats the myth of Mr. Bradlaugh forcing his objections 
to the oath upon the House. 

July. 21st. — JSir John Hay, M.P., speaking about Mr. 
Bradlaugh at New Galloway, made a most infamous, 
cowardly, and uncalled-for attack on Mrs. Besant. The 
Scotsman refused to print the remarks, as " the lan- 
guage was so coarse that it could hardly have dropped 
from a Yahoo." 

August 1st. — The Nineteenth Century prints "An 
Englishman's Protest," written by Cardinal Manning, 
personally directed against Mr. Bradlaugh. 

August 24th. — Mr. Bradlaugh gives notice that early 
next Session he will call attention to perpetual pen- 
sions. 

September 7th. — Parliament prorogued. Hansard 
credits Mr. Bradlaugh with about twenty speeches 
during the Session. (Mr. Newdegate told the Licensed 
Victuallers that Mr. Bradlaugh " had made one speech, 
and proved himself a second or third-rate speaker.") 



January Cth, 1881. — Parliament reopens. Mr. Brad- 
laugh renews his notice as to perpetual pensions. 
Great interest in the question throughout the kingdom. 
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January 24th.-^Mr. Bradlaugh makes » speech in 
the House -of Commons' against-Coercion in Ireland, 

January Slst. — Mr. Newdegate, speaking in the 
House, described Northampton as an "oasis in the 
Midland Counties." 

February 4th. — Mr. Bradlaugh makes a speech against 
the second reading of the Coercion Bill, and concluded > 
by moving that it be read that day six. months. 

February 15th. — Date of motion for inquiry into 
perpetual pensions fix^d for March 15th. (When the 
day arrived, Mr. Bradlaugh, on an appeal from Mr. 
Gladstone, allowed the motion to be postponed, in order 
to allow Supply to be taken. 848 petitions had been 
presented to the House, with 251,332 signatures in^ 
favor of the motion.) 

February 17th. — Mr. Dawson, M.P. for Carlow, said 
that Irish members were much indebted to Mr. Brad- 
laugh for what he had done on the Coercion Bill. 

February 25th. — Mr. Bradlaugh made final speech 
against third reading of the Coercion Bill. 

March 7th. — The case of Clarke v, Bradlaugh heard 
by Mr. Justice Mathew. 

March 10th. — Mr. Bradlaugh brought before the 
House the case of the imprisoned Maoris. 

March 11th. — Judgment in the case given, which was- 
for the plaintiff, that he was entitled to recover the 
penalty, subject to appeal. Mr. Bradlaugh gave notice- 
of appeal. 

Mr. Gorst gave notice to move that Mr. Speaker issue- 
his warrant for new writ for the borough of Not- 
tingham [!]. 

March 14th. — Upon Mr. Bradlaugh rising to present 
petitions against perpetual pensions, signed by over 
7,000 persons, Mr. Gorst rose to order, on the ground 
that the seat for Northampton was vacant. After dis« 
cussion the Speaker called upon Mr. Bradlaugh to^ 
proceed with the presentation of his petitions. 

March 15th, — At request of Mr. Gladstone, Mr* Brad- 
laugh postponed his motion for inquiry into perpetual 
pensions. (See above.) 

March 23rd. — Mr. Bradlaugh moved the Court of 
Appeal to expedite the hearing of his appeal, and also 
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to^xpedite the trial of the issues in fact. The Court 
gave the appeal priorUy-fOver other cases. 

March 28th. — Mr. Bradlaugh made his last appeal in 
the House against flogging in the Army« 

March 30th. — Appeal heard. 
,- March Slst.— Judgment given against the defendant. 
Plaintiff not yet entitled to execution, but seat vacated, 
Mr. Bradlaugh undertaking not to appeal so far as the 
affirmation was concerned. 

Mr. Bradlaugh again seeks the suffrages of the electors 
of Northampton. 

April Gth. — The Tories serve notice on the Mayor 
not to accept Mr. Bradlaugh's nomination, which the 
May«r disregarded. Mr. Edward Corbett nominated by 
Tories. 

April 9th.' — Mr. Bradlaugh re-elected by 3,437 votes 
to Corbett 3,305. 

April 26th. — Mr. Bradlaugh, accompanied by Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Burt, came to the table of the 
House, and, " the book " having been handed to him, 
was about to take the oath when Sir Stafford Northcote 
interposing, he was requested to withdraw, in order 
that the House might consider the new conditions 
under which the oath was proposed to be taken. Mr. 
Bradlaugh withdrew to the bar of the House, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote moved that he be not allowed to go 
through the form of taking the oath. Mr. Davey moved, 
and Mr. Labouchere seconded, an amendment to the 
effect that where a person who had been duly elected 
presented himself at the table to take the oath he ought 
not to be prevented from doing so by. anything ex- 
traneous to the transaction. Other members spoke, 
and Mr. Bright regretted " the almost violent temper 
with which some hon. gentlemen came to the con- 
sideration of the question." 

Mr. Bradlaugh, speaking at the bar, claimed that bis 
return was untainted, that it had not been brought 
about by the Liberal party, but by the help of the 
people, by the pence of toilers in mine and factory. 
He begged the House not to plunge into a struggle 
with him, which he would shun. Strife was easy to 
begin, but none knew where it would end. There was 
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no legal disqualification npon him, and they had no 
right to impose a disqualification which was less than 
legal. 

Mr. Gladstone made a lengthy and fine speech in 
favor of Mr. Bradlaugh, the text of which was Mr. 
Bradlaugh's own words, given above, as to imposition 
of a new disqualification ; on a division, however, the 
bigots again had it. 

Mr. Bradlaugh again stepped to the table, and de- 
manded the administration of the oath, refusing to 
obey the Speaker's order to withdraw. Sir Stafford 
Northcote asked the Prime Minister whether he pro- 
posed to offer the House any counsel. Mr. Gladstone 
said he should leave it to the majority to carry out the 
effects of their vote. Eventually the Speaker called 
upon the Sergeant- at- Arms to remove Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who during the debate had been standing at the table. 
Mr. Bradlaugh withdrawing with the Sergeant three 
times to the bar, as often returned to the table. After 
further passages at arms between Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the House adjourned. 

April 27th. — Mr. Bradlaugh again found at the table 
of the House claiming to be allowed to take the oath. 
At the bidding of the Speaker the Sergeant-at-Arms 
again caused Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw to the bar, 
w^here he remained during the discussion which fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Labouchere asked the Prime Minister whether 
he would give him reasonable facilities to introduce 
his Affirmation Bill ; if so Mr. Bradlaugh would not 
interfere with the resolution passed last night. 

Mr. Gladstone said the giving facility for that pur- 
pose meant the postponement of very serious and very 
urgent business, and he had no assurance as to the dis- 
position of the House. He could not see his way to 
consent if it was to be an opposed Bill. After further 
discussion, however, Mr. Gladstone said it might be 
possible to test the feeling of the House by one or 
more morning sittings. 

April 29th. — Mr. Gladstone announces the intention 
of the Government of bringing in a Bill amending the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act. 
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May 2nd. — The Attorney - General moved that the 
House resolve itself into committee with a view of his 
asking leave to introduce the Bill. Debate on motion ad- 
journed to the 5th, with the view of fixing the time on 
the 6th when the discussion should be resumed. 

Mr. Maclvor gave notice to ask the Prime Minister 
whether he was prepared to reconsider his decision of 
last Session, and will introduce " a short measure " for 
the partial disfranchisement of Northampton. (The 
question was never put.) 

May 6th. — Further obstruction of the bigots. 

May 10th. — After 1.15 a.m. the Government proposed 
a morning sitting for that day (Tuesday), to discuss the 
introduction of their Bill. Further obstruction, wrath, 
and bitterness, and the Government abandoned the 
intention to hold a morning sitting. 

At the afternoon sitting a resolution was arrived at, 
which authorised the Sergeant-at-Arms to prevent Mr. 
Bradlaugh from entering the House. 

Lord Selborne (Lord Chancellor), in reply to a letter 
relative to Mr. Bradlaugh and the oath, says equal 
justice is due to Christian and Infidel ; he saw no pos- 
sibility of refusing to afford by legislation to all who 
scruple to take the oath, the same option in Parliament 
as they have in courts of law, to make an affirmation. 

May 25th. — Mr. Newdegate formally blocked the 
Bill, of which Mr. Labouchere gave notice, for indem- 
nifying Mr. Bradlaugh against penalties for having sat 
and voted on affirmation. 

June 19th and 20th. — The common informer's action 
tried at Nisi prins before Mr. Justice Grove. Verdict 
against Mr. Bradlaugh for penalty and costs. Rule nisi 
for new trial afterwards granted by Justices Grove and 
Lindley ; this rule was made absolute by Justices 
Denman and Hawkins, but was set aside by Lords 
Justices Brett, Cotton, and Holker. 



Mr. Bradlaugh appeals to the country. The country 
answers, numerous meetings — crowded, enthusiastic, 
-and unanimous — being held. 

Aug. 3rd. — Mr. Bradlaugh, acting on his right to 
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onter thf Honse of Commons, 4s seizod ^t the door of 
1^6 House \)j fourteen men, police and ushers(Inspec-» 
tor Denning said ten), and roughly hustled out into 
Palace Yard, Mr. Bradlaugh protesting s^ainst such 
treatment as illegal. *' In the passage leading out to 
the yard Mr. Bradlaugh's coat was torn dawn on the 
right side ; his waistcoat was also pulled open, and- 
otherwise his toilet was much disarranged. The mem- 
bers flocked down the stairs on the heels of the strug- 
gling party, but no pause was made until Mr. Bradlaugh^ 
was placed outside the precincts and in Palace Yard.'* 
•r-Times. Alderman Fowler was heard to call, **. Kick 
him out." This he afterwards denied, but there is evi- 
dence that he did so. (Mr. Bradlaugh suffered the 
rupture of the small muscles of both his arms, and 
erysipelas ensued.) 

Many thousands of people went up to the House 
with petitions, urging the House to do justice to 
Northampton and Mr. Bradlaugh. 

In the House Mr. Labouchere moved a resolution 
condemning, as an interference with the privilege of 
members, the action of the authorities in expelling Mr. 
Bradlaugh from the lobby. This was rejected by 191 
votes against 7 ; and a motion of Sir Henry Holland, 
declaring the approval of the House of the course 
taken by the Speaker, was agreed to without contro- 
versy. 

. At a crowded meeting at the Hall of Science the 
same evening, Mr. Bradlaugh stated that he had told 
Inspector Denning in Palace Yard that he could come 
back with force enough to gain admittance, but that he 
had no right to risk the lives and liberties of his sup- 
porters. 

August 4th. — The Times declares, in an article favor* 
able on the whole to Mr. Bradlaugh's claims, that the 
House of Commons was yesterday the real sufferer in 
dignity, authority, and repute. It says : " the question 
contains within itself the baleful germ of a grave con- 
stitutional contest between the House of Commons and 
any constituency in the land ;" and " such a conflict 
can but have one conclusion, as all history shows." 

The Daily Neivs, in a similar article, concludes th'QB : 
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*J^9oo^eR,.or- later F it ..TpilL b^, gjanerally .aokaowledged, 
t^at Mr« Bradlaugh's exclusion was one of the, most 
high-handed acts of which any legislative body has 
ever been guilty." ^ , ...' tr ■ , 

The following unique par?igraph,froni. 7%^ ifecA is 
worth- preserving in its original form :: " The question 
now is whether ithe. Christian people of this realm will, 
quietly - allow .clamorous groups of infidels, Radicals,., 
and seditionists, by organised clamor, bluster, and me-r 
nace, to overawe the legislature, and by exhibitions of. 
violence — not at all unlikely, if permitted, to develop 
into outrage and riotr— to cause an organic . and- vital 
change to be made in our Constitution and laws, in. 
order that brazen-rfaced Atheism might display itself 
within the walls of the British Parliament." 

Mr. E. D. Girdlestone writes : ** If the present Cabi- 
net does not secure your admission to the. House in. 
some way or other, I can only wish they may soon be 
turned out of office. I don't know what more I can do 
than say, * Go on ! and go in I' " 

' August 5th, — Mr. Bradlaugh's application at West- 
minster Police Court for summons against Inspector^;, 
for having assaulted him at the House of Commons on. 
the 3rd inst. refused. 

. Mr. Bradlaugh confined to the house , with severe, 
erysipelas in both arms, resulting from the injuries in-, 
flicted. Attended by Drs. Ramskill and Palfrey. The 
latter, oil August 12th, ordered his immediate removal 
from town, to prevent yet more dangerous complicar. 
tions, , 

August 13th. — Mr. Bradlaugh went to Worthing to 
recruit his health. Outside the station there, weetry. 
and exhausted, both arms in a sling, he was rudely 
stared at by a clergyman, who, having satisfied himself 
as to Mr. Bradlaugh's identity, walked away saying, 
loudly : "There's Bradlaugh ; I hope, they'll make it 
warm for him yet." 

. The NortJiern, Star (a Tory paper) suggested that. 
Mr. Bradlaugh was malingering — " simply carrying oa 
the showman business." 

; . August 24th^^-rSir Henry Tyler, in. the House of 
Cpmmons, attempts to discredit the South Kensington. 
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department for allowing science and art classes at the 
Hall of Science. Mr. Mundella gives those classes great 
credit. 

August 27th. — Parliament prorogued. 

Further appeal to England. 

January 9th, 1882. — The Earl of Derby, in a speech 
at the Liverpool Reform Club, says : " For my part I 
utterly disbelieve in the value of political oaths. . . . 
I should hope that if Mr. Bradlaugh again ofifers to take 
the oath, as he did last year, there will be no further 
attempt to prevent him." 

•February 7th. — Reopening of Parliament. Mr. Brad- 
laugh again attended at the table to take the oath, and 
Sir Erskine May, the clerk of the House, was about to 
administer the same when Sir Stafford Northcote, in- 
terposing, moved that Mr. Bradlaugh be not allowed to 
go through the form. Sir W. Harcourt, in moving the 
previous question, said the Government held the view 
that the House had no right to interpose between a 
duly-elected member and the oath. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, addressing the House from the bar 
for the third time, begged, the House to deal with him 
with some semblance and show of legality and fairness. 
He concluded : " I want to obey the law, and I tell you 
how I might meet the House still further, if the House 
will pardon me for seeming to advise it. Hon. mem- 
bers had said that an Affirmation Bill would be a Brad- 
laugh Relief Bill. Bradlaugh is more proud than you 
are. Let the Bill pass without applying to elections 
that have taken place previously, and I will undertake 
not to claim my seat, and when the Bill has passed I 
will apply for the Chiltern Hundreds. I have no fear. 
If I am not fit for my constituents they shall dismiss 
me, but you never shall. The grave alone shall make 
me yield." 

When a division was taken there were for the previ- 
ous question 228, against 286. Mr. Samuel Morley 
voted with the majority against the frovernment. Sir 
Stafford Northcote's motion was then agreed to without 
a division, 

February 8th. — Mr. Labouchere, in committee of the 
"whole House, proposed for leave to bring in a Bill to 
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amend the law of Parliamentary Oafchs and Affirma- 
tions. The Bill was afterwards formally blocked by 
Mr. Molloy. 

February 17th. — Mr. Labouchere asked the Attorney- 
General whether the resolution of February 7th had 
not vacated the seat ? Sir Henry James answered that 
it had not. 

February 18th. — Mr. Gladstone writes Mr. Bradlauo^h 
that the Government have no measure to propose with 
respect to his seat. 

February 21st. — Mr. Bradlaugh of himself takes and 
subscribes the oath, and takes his seat. 

February 22nd. — Mr. Bradlaugh expelled the House 
of Commons. 

March 2nd. — Re-elected for Northami)toii. For Brad- 
laugh, 3,79(] ; for Corbett, 3,688. 

March 6th. — On the motion of Sir Stafford Northcote 
the House reaffirms its motion of the 7th February, 
Mr. Gladstone supporting an amendment moved by 
Mr. Majoribanks, by which the House would have 
declared the desirability of legislation, for the purpose 
of giving members an option between oath and affir- 
mation. 

March 7th. — Lord Redes Jale introduces in the House 
of Lords a Bill, requiring every peer and every member 
of the House of Commons before taking the oath or 
making the affirmation, to declare or affirm his belief 
in Almighty God. The Bill, introduced ** from a sense 
of what was due to Almighty God," was afterwards 
withdrawn " in deference to Lord Salisbury." 

To this date 317 potitions with 62,168 signatures had 
been presented against Mr. Bradlaugh being alio ved to 
take his seat ; while in favor of the same 1,051, with 
250,833 signatures, had been presented. 

The electors of Northampton petitioned to be heard 
at the bar of th^ House, but their petition was dis- 
regarded. 

Mr. Labouchere's Affirmation Bill blocked by Earl 
Percy. 

January 11th, 1883 — Mr. Justice Field gave judg- 
ment that the privileges of the House of Commons 
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prevented Mr. Bradlangh from obtaining aJny redress 
for the assault upon him on August 3rd, 1881. 

February 15th. — Great demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square ; from eighty to one hundred thousand people 
present. {Evening Standard says 30,000 ; Daily NewSy 
50,000 an hour before the meeting.) Mr. Adams, chair- 
man ; Rev. W. Sharman, Jos. Arch, and Mr, Bradlaugh, 
speakers. 

Opening of Parliament. (Mr. Gladstone at Cannes.) 
Government give notice for to-morrow for leave to 
introduce Bill to amend the Oaths Act, 1866. Sir 
R. Cross gives notice of opposition on second reading 
of same. Mr. Bradlaugh consents, with the approval 
of his constituents, expressed on the 13 th inst., to await 
the fate of the measure. 

February 16th. — Sharp succession of frantic speeches 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Newdegate, Alder- 
man Fowler, Mr. Warton, Mr. Henry Chaplin, Mr. 
Onslow, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Beresford Hope, Lord H. 
Lennox, Lord C. Hamilton, Mr. A. Balfour, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, and Mr. A. O'Connor. Divisions : from, 
two to three to one for Government. The Marquis of 
Hartington consents to adjourn the motion for Bill 
until Monday at twelve. 

February 18th. — The Observer says that when Con- 
servatives ask Liberals whether they really mean to 
alter the law for the purpose of admitting Mr. Brad- 
laugh, it is fair for Liberals in turn to ask Conserva- 
tives whether they really mean to maintain an admitted 
abuse and injustice for the mere purpose of excluding 
Mr. Bradlaugh. 

February 19th. — First reading of Bill carried on 
division by 184 votes to 53 ; second reading formally 
fixed for that night week. 

February 20th. — Daily Netvs says Bill will be carried 
by large majorities, and will be regarded by the House 
and the country as the appropriate settlement of an 
unfortunate controversy. 

The Times says the leaders of the opposition will 
not succeed in finally preventing the Bill from becoming 
law. Its real concern is that Mr. Bradlaugh has been 
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substantially; in the right ; that he has been unjustly 
excluded from taking the seat which belongs to him. 

The Morning Advertiser thinks the Government 
may yet find it difficult to persuade the House to adopt 
the Bill. 

The Morning Post justifies the irregular opposition 
to the first reading of the Bill, and thinks, notice of the 
measure should have been given in the Queen's Speech, 
No measure had created more excitement or raised 
more indignation in the country, which desired to see 
it rejected by a decisive majority. 

March 5th. — Appeal case Biadlaugh v. Clarke part 
heard before the House of Lords. 

March 6th. — Case concluded ; judgment deferred. 

March 9 th. — Action for maintenance — Bradlaugh i\ 
Newdegate— tried before Lord Coleridge and a special 
jury. Henry Lewis Clarke, the common informer, 
swore that he had not the means to pay the costs, and 
would not have brought the action if he had not been 
indemnified by Mr. Newdegate. Case adjourned for 
argument of legal points. 

March 17th. — Maintenance action argued ; four 
counsel appearing for Mr. Newdegate. Lord Coleridge 
reserved judgment. 

March 20th'. — The Solicitors to the Treasury com- 
pelled Mr. Bradlaugh to pay the costs of the House of 
Commons in the action against the deputy Sergeant*at- 
Arms. 

April 9th. — Judgment delivered by House of Lords 
in Bradlaugh v. Clarke. The judgment of the Inter- 
mediate Court was reversed, Mr. Clarke's action being 
dismissed with costs, and the respondent in this appeal 
ordered to pay costs of the same. The Lord Chancellor 
and Lords Watson and Fitzgerald concurred in this 
judgment ; Lord Blackburn dissented, as did also Lord 
Denman, who, although not a law lord, took part in 
the judgment. (See below, April 12th.) 

" From 2nd July, 1880, to the 9th April, 1883, two 
years, nine months and seven days of weary litigation, 
very hard fighting, fearful waste of time and money, 
and many sore disappointments. Court after court 
decided against me, and Whig and Tory journals alike 
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mocked afc me for mj^ persistent resistance. Even 
some good friends thought that my fight was hopeless, 
and that the bigots held me fast in their toils. I have, 
however, at last shaken myself free of Mr. Newdegate 
and his common informer. The judgment of the 
House of Lords in my favor is final and conclusive, 
and the boasts of the Tories that I should be made 
bankrupt for the penalties have now, for ever, come to 

nought The days and weeks spent in the law 

courts, the harassing work connected with each stage 
of the litigation, the watching daily when each hearing 
was imminent, the absolute hindrance of all provincial 
lecturing — it is hardly possible for anyone to judge 
the terrible mental and pecuniary strain of all this long 
drawn-out struggle. To those who speak of the long 
continuance of this litigation it is perhaps necessary to 
recall that in no sense does any particle of blame rest 
with me. When, in 1881, Mr. Flowers, the magistrate 
at Bow Street, suggested that both sides should stay 
proceedings, I at once readily consented, but Mr. 
Newdegate's attorney and counsel absolutely scoffed 
at the idea. Later, when the case came before Mr. 
Vaughan, Mr. G. Lewis, at my wish, intimated to Mr. 
E. Clarke, Q.C., M.P., who appeared on behalf of Mr. 
Newdegate at Bow Street, that I desired to settle 
the case, for I was then very ill from the injury of 
August 3rd, and I would willingly have paid £200, or 
even £300, costs ; bub the Tories meant I should be 
bankrupt, and they would listen to no terms." — Charles 
Bradlaugh in National Reformer. 

The Daily News says : This judgment is of the very 
greatest importance. It is indeed, so far as the pecu- 
niary consequences of his proceedings go, a complete 
victory for Mr. Bradlaugh. All the actions brought, or 
intended to be brought, against him fall to the ground. 
The writs issued against him are waste paper. Mr. 
Clarke, or rather Mr. Newdegate, will have to pay the 
costs of this suit in the courts before* which it has 
come, and Mr. Bi adlaugh has nothing to fear from the 
indignant virtue or exc ited greed of the common in- 
former, .... Mr. Newdegate^s position is not alto- 
gether an enviable one. After a long and obstinate 
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struggle, and many successful strokes for the support 
of the faith by penalties, he has suddenly met at the 
last moment with an irreparable reverse. It is difficult 
to feel much sympathy with him in misfortunes which 
he has brought upon himself, and perhaps it would be 
premature to condole with him before the Lord Chief 
Justice has decided the case of Bradlaugh v, Newdegate. 

The Ghhe says it is an untoward event. 

April 10th, 13th, 14th. — Criminal trial for blasphemy 
before Lord Chief Justice in Court of Queen's Bench, 
Queen v, Bradlaugh, Foote, and Ramsey. The alleged 
libels appeared in the Freethinker. The prosecutor 
was Sir Henry W. Tyler, M.P., and the public prose- 
cutor gave his fiat for the prosecution. Messrs. Foote 
and Ramsey were brought up in custody from Holloway 
Gaol, where they were serving sentences on another 
charge for blasphemous libels in the Christmas number 
of the Freethinker for 1882. The Lord Chief Justice 
consented to Mr. Bradlaugh's application to be indicted 
apart from the other two defendants. Verdict of the 
jury, "Not Guilty." The trial of Messrs. Foote and 
Ramsey postponed. During the trial of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
it appeared that the prosecution had unlawfully exa- 
mined the account of Mr. Bradlaugh at the St. John's 
Wood branch of the London and South- Western Bank. 
The Daily Netvs said : A discreditable prosecution, 
which, in its motive and spirit, was clearly persecution, 
has broken down. The Times : It has been a faulty 
move. 

April 12th. — In the House of Commons, in replying 
to Mr. Labouchere, the Home Secretary read a letter 
from the Lord Chancellor in which the Lord Chancellor 
said : " If it had not been known that any opinion 
which Lord Denman had expressed would not have 
affected the result, a remonstrance would no doubt 
have been made." 

In reply to Mr. M'Lagan, the Attorney-General 
announced that when the Affirmation Bill was being 
•considered in Committee, the Government would be 
willing to introduce words which would limit its effect 
to members who may be elected after it has become 
law. 
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In the Lower House of Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury, the recommendation of the committee 
on Parliamentary matters that the Affirmation Bill be 
" opposed to the uttermost," and that the bishops be 
requested to oppose it, was C9,rried by a large majority. 

April 23rd, 26th, 30th, May Ist. — Debates in House 
of Commons on second reading of Parliamentary Oaths 
Act (1866) Amendment Bill. 

April 23rd. — The Lord Chief Justice gives judgment 
in Bradlaugh v, Newdegate (action for " maintenance,") 
in favor of Mr. Bradlaugh. Damages referred to official 
referee. 

May 3rd. — Debate on second reading of Bill resumed. 
Division : for, 289 ; against, 292 ; majority against, 3. 

May 4th.-^Mr. Bradlaugh asks to be allowed to take 
the oath at the table of the House of Commons, or to 
be heard at the bar. Sir Stafford Northcote moved that 
he be not allowed to go through the form of taking the 
oath, Mr. Bradlaugh is allowed to address the House 
from the bar. Mr. Labouchere moved "the previous 
question," Mr. Gladstone seconded. Division : for 
previous question, 165 ; against, 271. Majority for Sir 
Stafford Northcote's motion, 106. 

The Times says the introduction of the Affirmation 
Bill has vindicated the good faith of the Government. 
The Daily Telegraph : At the gravest risk of miscon- 
struction, and indeed in the face of the bitterest and 
most unmerited obloquy, they have vindicated the 
greatest of the great principles which have guided the 
steps and ennobled the history of their party. The 
Daily News: The forces of bigotry and intolerance 
have triumphed. The Morning Post : We have won ! 
The Commons of England, in the early hours after 
Ascension Day, have decided against the infamous Bill 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone, and have vindicated the 
claim of this country to be regarded as a God-fearing 
and Christian state. The Scotsman : The defeat is on 
all grounds to be regretted, and chiefly on the ground 
that it will promote an agitation in the country of 
which comparatively little has yet been seen. The 
Echo : What the Tories have won the country has lost, 
and though the loss may not be felt for the moment, it 
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will be seen after many days. The Journal des DehatSy 
in concluding an admirable article, says : *' we shall 
see, in a future nigh at hand, the results of this deplor- 
able victory of intolerance and pharisaism." 

The New York Sun: It is settled, "then, that the 
House of Commons is willing to place itself on record 
as the most bigoted assembly that exists in any part of 
the civilised world. 

May 31st. — Lord Randolph Churchill withdrew the 
motion of which he had given notice, the effect of 
which, if it had been carried, would have been to 
prohibit Mr. Bradlaugh from even taking his seat in a 
new Parliament without a special resolution authorising 
him to do so. 
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Pagan." Section HL—" Its Morality FaUible." Section IV.— 
*' Oondemned by its History." Bound in cloth, Ss. 6d. ^ 

History of the Great French Bevolution.— By Annib Bb&imt. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The True Story of my Parliamentary Struggle. — By 
Chablss Brabm-ugh.. Containing a Verbatim Report of the pro- 
cee<£ng8 before the Select Committee of the House of Commons ; 
Mr. Bradlaugh's Three Speeches at the Bar of the House, etc., 
etc. 6d, . 

Impeachment of the House of Brunswick.— By Chablbs 
Bbadlauoh. Ninth edition. Is. 



What does COiristian Theism Teach P— A rerbatun report of 
two nights' Public Debate between the Rey. A. J. Habbison and 
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Discussion at Liverpool between the Rev. Dr. Batleb and C. 
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Heresy ; itii Molality ud UtiMty .— A Pirn nd a Jostifieation. 
By Ohaslbs Biud];,av«ii. M. 
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of the TTnlTerse. — ^A Torbatim report of a two nights' Discussioxi 
between Thomas Ooopbe and OHAEiibs BBi]>LAi7G& <Sd. 
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Ghrietianlty In relation to Freethought. Soeptioiem and 
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Karriage : as it was, as it is, and as it should be.. By 
Annib Bbs^ant. Second Edition. In limp cloth. Is. 

Verbatini Beport of the Trial, The dueen against Brad- 
laugh and Besant* — Cloth, 5s. With Portraits and Auto- 
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Cmromo-litho of HCr. Bradlaiigli.~-Oabmet &ize, Id. In Letts's 
protecting case^ post free 2d» ' 

Splendid Ohromo-litho of 2£r. Bradlaugk.— Large size, 6d« 
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A Hanual of Political Questions of the Bay, with tbe argu- 
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lated by Charles Martel. Boards, Is. P. 2^. 
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Tk# If0QkM and Bywaya €^ l^a^« •• Wnndequfla in ^jsearch gS 
it* anqient renudnii and^modoiTi sapcristitioiiB.' By UiiAi|FUJiD Tait 
^AMAOtM^hUD, Grown Svo^clotb, pp. 314 (published at.lOo. 6d.) 
. l8. fid. P. 6jd. 

TJie Great Speeches an4 Oratioxui of Daniel Webiter. 

With an essay 09 Daniel, Webster as a mcster 9I BngUsh ' st;^ 1^ 
By £9Wjir P. Whipp|.s* With am engravpd portrait of banie 
Welster. 4to, cloth, 708 ^p. (published at 148.), 58, 

^Bhm JUpsraplir of iaMrl«i/Br«dl»uf]»^Wntteii, by Am^km 

) S. fiBAi>i9ai»a^>«|Droim ^ta^ cloth,, 33d p^^9\(piAU«he4 at 7s.), 
reduced to 2s. 6d. P. 4Jd. 

XniineiLt'Badioala in and out ofCParliammtr.i^yMJ, HoaV 

Biscm Davidson, BaiTister'-at-law* Being sketches of W.' £' 
Ghidstone, John Bright, P. A. Taylor, Sir Q. Dilke, J,, Cowen 
Sir W. liawson, H. Fa^cett, J. Chamberlain, T. Burt, H. Richards, 
li. H. Courtney, A. J.> MtiftdellA, Jolm Moriey^ Robvrt Winkni 
Dale, Joseph Arch. Edwkrd Spencw Beesly, Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, Charles Brai^angh, Frederic AugustuB liazse, J&mes 
Bieal, Monoure Daniel. Conway, Jajnes Allansgn Picton, The Hon. 
Auberon Herbert, Edward Augustus Freeman. Demy^vo., 262 pS, 
Published at lOs. 6d, 2/i. 6d, P; 74. 

The Apocrypliid New TeiMjament^ bein? aH the Gospels, 
Epistles, &G., attributed to Christ* his Apostles, and their com- 
• . |)anl<iD8 in f^e first four centuries ol . the; Ohvktim J^xn^ By 
W. Bosh, STs. 6d. P. 6di . , 

Anoint Kyatenee deficritiiedjf by. William Uojsb, Wii;h Eo- 
gravings on Copper and Wpod. 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 

Toltaire : his J4fe and Timea. By F. EsriNAssf:. 
• \ 1726. 620 pp. published at 14s.), 28. 6d. P. 8d. 

Beuaieau.— By John Morlet. 2 yoia., Js. 6d. Published at 24s. 

The Upoa : a Viaioa of tlie Faat, Preaeat, and Fttture«-^By 

Capt. R. H. Dtas. This beok traces the rise, reign, and decay 
of Superititibn. Published at 10s., reduced to 2B^6d. v P»7d. . < 

Xistoty of Jbqiliab Iiltflratiire.-*^By H. A. Tains, D.G.L.,TraBa- 
latod by H. Van Laun. 2 vols. Voi. I., pp. 631 ;/ Vol, II., 
pp. 550, 12s. } published at 24s. 

9t«iry 4>f th^ Qqmmv^t^f-yPj a. CoMiiuN^i'WTi ^ 6d, Post Cree. . 

Hie Laat Diaya 6f a Oondemned.-^By Yictos Hooo; ' With 
Obsenrations on Capital Pmiishmont, by Sir P. liesketh FIeetwo<M}, 
Bart,M.P. fs. pfajd. ^' 



1694 to 



BaTid' Tredrich Strauaa/in hia Life and WritinM«<*By 

EowABD Zelles.. Published a^.Ss. , Pp. 160. la. pTS, , 

Lesaing'a Itettera on BibUolatry. Translated by H. H. 
Bbhnabd, Ph.D. Pp.144. Is. f>d. P. 3d. Eablished at Ss. 

Life 0mA IPopttfteate of Lao* Z.-*By Wiixiam Roscoe. Nea^y 

bound, pp. 425. Is. P. 2Jd. A standard Historical Anthority. 



. ^ 10 

SpiiM>det of the frenoh B«^6liitiott, «ri6tti 1789 Icy I9^» ^kM 

. en appendix embodying 1/be Prihoipftl Sreutii hi Franoe freux 1789 

^ the present time, examined from a poHti^ aiicl |AiiIoflO|ihieal 

point' of view. By Y. F. Bbitvbsuti^ Demy 8vo, 310 pp., Is. 6d. 

Thie Peaseiit's Home, lowing tlie progress in the eondltlon of 
sSgnbtltaral labbrers from 17^ to 1869. Crown 8iro, 186 pp., 6d 
P. 3}d. 

M JtM»tj of tlkeChrdktkni loitf tiM MftMMbir^ 

teuoSuim AaitiljrtioaUjr Ts^atod (OenMii^* 288 pp. 

erown 8vo. Is. P.* 3|d. 

Ootttinl's Fhiloid^x of Umt; IVlth ^ SbMeh df ^Ekiii\» Wlk 

and Writings. By A. 6. Hx^TDBKiSOK. I^p. 194. N^allybeimd.' 
2s. 8d. P. 5d. Published at Os. ' 

She Tme Bietoiy of Joshua Dafideon,. Christian and Com- 
munist. — ^By Mrs. Ltnk Ltntok. Sixth Edition. Handsomely 
bound, thick paper, pp. 279. Prioe Is. ^. P. id. 

EosBel'i :^bsthuxnou8 Papers. 1^294. Is. P. 4d. 

Half Hours with the IVeiBthiakera^Uir^es of Lord Boling- 
broke, Voltaire, Shelley, Anthony CoUli^s^yolzuiy^ Thorny Pate. 
^ 3d. P.J4. ' 

BepublioaxL Buperstitibns^ By MoHcasB D. Conwat. Is. 8d. 

(Published at 7s. 6d,) P. 3d. 

Rumaoi Sacrifices iii Xbigl^d;^ fM BbM^ '^. Oo^h^^. 
64 pp. (Published at Is.). 3d. P*. Id; ' ' 

Christianity. By MbxcyBB^ B. G^nwat. (PhilfsHed aV tsi Isl.) 
6d. P. Id. 

Demonoloey and Devil Lore. By MoncubIb i>. CoHwit. S yois., 
Toyalr8'^,>idlhdaittii0ei!attaia'.. (FtibMshulsi^Cl 8s4«.iiI.«M -. 



The Burrivaly with an Apology for Seepticism. 471 j^. Isi P.7d. 



\ 



Isis aud' OwMm^ or the Ocitpn of OllriMliiijatari.. M^Umi 
SrCABt Olsnnib, M.A. (Nisw editions) 3si 8d. P. Sj^ Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans at 15s. 4SA ^ages. ' f , < . < 

Mrallel Lives of JLUClMt ntLAUoMtWfnif6^'^ 9f<^^ 

DUKK YoNOK,. .270 pp. (Publisbe*»at,4s^,§d^,, 1^ ^,,Jf^^^ 

Tta^Di in the 't*liilipp£tie». B^ F. 3fMot, WHh i(it4ii«t«ua 
Blttstrations and Maps. 370 pp. Handsomely^ b^nd. ^htb- 
IMiedatWs.) 38. •P..8d*:i , ,'-,'>::' if. v*v*'; 

The Papal tlonclaves 

^ T. ADOIiPHtTB 

lished at 168.) 38. P.'S^. 

•JLlfleri: his Life, Adventures, 4ftnd'W<A^kB> ^^iJii ttmUftiBlMtetteis 
6d/ P. IJd. ^ ^ .''.' • • r- 



ilaves, as thev %er6 and 4ii tl^ ai^e. By 

TxoLLO^. ASi P9. iiandsoisiri^Jboiiiidr.'fefiHit). 



,1'J 



SowaU's Capital and Labour ^ — IneladiBg Ghapters on the his- 
torj of Goildfl, Trikdes' Unions, Apprentices,. Tech^cal Edjicfttion, 
Iniinudation ' and^icketing, Restraints ofn Trade; ^trike^-^theh' 
Objects, Aims, and IHesalts; I'rade Councils, Arbitration, Go- 
«open»ti9n^Fz3iandlf.^pif^t|96, ibe }jaborJ|^aw% S^, ^By Qboi^ob 
HQW9I4L* 4s. P. 5d. 

Ste ^nktoa Vnkma of XSiudted. By M. ub Comts de Pabis. 
Translated by Nassau J. SsNipR. Edited by Thomas Huohbs, 
JkLi^ Ufi^ . ,JP* 3d. . . , ' r 

This bo<A, together with Oapital and Xabotur^ by 6]k>bob 
HoWBLi^ present views of Trade Unioi^i9&i fTom entirely different 
' elattdpoints. (Published at 7s. 6d. each.) The two supplied, post- 
free, for 68. 

SkiitflhfMi pt tlio Hunflar^,|BqUgmt|Dm,i]^^ Turkcgr.. ify 

,A.Bbfl[VED, ad. :.P, ij<i. ' . ' ' 

-JKetliroi froni the Sast By John Gapfkb. Describmg especially 
Oeylok. • ft). $62. 6d. P. »d. 

Xoateae^ro and tha fllaToniaiia of Tuvk^. By Count 

Vauwak EaASDrsKi. This rery interesting book ought, at the 
present time, to be most eag^ly rea'd. Pp. 152. 8d. P. 2d. 

nociail< and Oi^apena : a Village Tale from the Black Forest. By 
B«BTHOf.D AxTESBACH. TiTausIated by MsTA Taylqr. 6di P. 1^ 

jQvJtokal ..ZIffaag : Wag4^rwff» iPrvSyrpa, . Moalp, Abysshria, and 
. l>£yP^ !l^ 0ha9^|C8 ^U^^TON. Handsomely illustrated. d04pp. 
2s. 6d. P. 6d. , ^ ., 

iedtted'liy QiwBT.Yioni^XTycWi^hii^^^ .OnoT^Syqt (Pub*- 
lishedatOs.) 2s.6d. P.5dw 

.Sll0(A«6.iaiid'tlM'AMMl: rl||||i>|otiG}iri|l1«Di<^,l^s:B%if»d9.4qd 
- iOpp<m«ttt«. 'By the Ser. B; B^unxI^nd, BhA. A eoaftaroversial 
book ott ihe Clhr|8tiaB.€Sd9k .80.8 pp., Ss. P. Ad. . 
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,4ii*^9gaM.,/BytT9oiu$3osat^x2i^Q^. P«44. 



Orttlddoz Ziondon • By the Rer. Br. Maubicb D avibs. Two roiumes 
•Iraaid iniQnel Gontaiii^t'ThelUBy. S.'i(. fiAWBts— ^9«ther8TJdrTlir 



^..'- 



^ pAyXES-^Atr. SdcufniB — uetia StANLBX— Canon lapDON'-^aQdn 

I ' ^iLLBli— rMr. ST9P^Hp BBOOKB-r-Hidoight. Mass — ^Archbishop of 

. lork— Bifihcp of ^lipttdon^-^^ishop of Manchester— Bishop of 

; li&cQ||).J^c.,^^. 459 nages. 2fy 6d. P. 6^ Published originally 

in Two Volumes at 2ds. ^ .. 



843. 2s. 6d. P.4Jd. PuV^hpdat;rs,6d; . / ' 
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They Public Idren of "W. B. Gladato^d ttad of JB«II 

Beaoonafleld.— Large type, stiff corers, 13^ pp. (Published 

. .. »$ls.) dd. Postlre«,^f; ....,'- n 

Tlie Agrrioultural X«aborer. By T. £. Ksbbeli., of the loner 
Temple. Cloth, 239 pp., Is. P. 44. 

Principles of Soform in tlie 8ulfr»ge. By Shadwobth D. 
Hoi>o«OK. dontainiBg the functions of government, tht» deltomi- 
• nation ef the> geyeming «la9ie% and ^dr prel»)«ai)^ Ref ^nwrrCJot^, 
new and nneut, 1b. P% 3d. 

A Priactical Manual of the Law of Salea of Pood, Driska, 
and Kedie^ee; '^it& the principal elaneek in tftie fikplodve 
Substances Act, 1875, and Petroleum' Aeti, by a bavriflt^ and 
Magistrate. Stitf paper cover, post dvo, pp. 80^ (Published at 
28.) 8d. P. Id. 

The '^PrincSples of Individual 'Ziib^tf^: iiow f ar ij^cable fo 
. the relation of the sexes. By W. 0. Coufland. Folloired by 
report of Debate in. the London Dialeciical-'Soeieliyi.^^^.'Whicjit Mi% 
Besant, Miss Yickery, Dr. G. R-Drysdale, Mr.Mone^re D. Conway, 
and Mr. Bradlangh took part. Ptiblished at 6d. . The Dyen . 
Hand ; preceded by «^< The Way to ^od,^ by A. Ji BtJU» FvS^ 
lished at 2d. The three pamphlets senf together, p<$st free^ for 6^ 

0.afitironom7 aa.a Pine Art; or, the Science of Good Liyiiur: 
a tranMatf on of the ** Phyta'ologie du Oo^t ** *(»f Bi^ai-S&ymriii. 9f 
R. E; AvtasRsov, M. A. (Published at 6b.) 2s. 6d. P.- '4|d. 

The Philosophy of the Conditioxied : with CHficlsnfs on John 
Stuart Mitrs Examination of Sh- WilUain Hamilton's Philoifophy. 
By IVofessor Maksel. 28. P. 4d. 

TJtiUtarianism Batplainad and'Ss^^^eii ^ Aslftl'itill 
PoUUoal GOTemmenty in answer to John Stuart Mill. 468 pp., 
cloth. Is. 6d. P. 5d. 

Thorean : his Life and Aims: 4 WnHr. % fi. A^vPnii^ 
' Author of <'Ltf8 6f •Thami$8 da Quiacey,^ «<Mett(rfr8 of Haw- 
thorne,*' &c. Richly gilt. (Published at 6s.) 2*. P.4d. ' 

The Science of Tfarehanyes.->>By K.A.NiaKduK»^ > 1^. :P^..0i 

. Ought to be read by all interested $n the currency questic^,. ^^ 

Hise and I^qay of Islam, v By A. J. Dunn. 86S pp/ 2^ P. 6d. 
!|^e Principles of 9uman .'S^owledffe» Be^g ^i^keley's 

Celebrated Treatise on the Nature of the Material -Substance {ia^ ^ 
its relation to the At>solute),. with a brief ihtroductloo to tiie ^ 
doctrine andinll explaaations of the text ; followed by an Appefidiz 
with remarks on Kant and Hume. By OoixTHa Stxo^, LLJD. 
Is. P. 3d. 

'Th^ Bighti of TeMttte"* of Socdeslasjtteai. Kandii ttfider 
the Irish Church Act,* 106f9.^yQr^*^oi>D. thrown 8ye, 
pp. 40, paper wrapper, Id. P. Jd. 
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of Bread, KMmleagd) iod FVeedoiD : An AMobibgrtoby. Demy 

Seleotioxu from tbe Xbufl^Uth Poets' fiom Spenoai^ to 

< SheUeaTp^irith abort library 90^908. .By Qq^wai|d ^FSuxMHti 
r M.A. Crown 8to, 452 pp. 28. P. 6d. . i 

tootMss; or, SoffUiili WokUi. fr9l»JUiMbi|i JPoMbi. 9y%.l^ 

jioAiW) M.A.9 XteaQ of ]9Vat(erf«rd.. Post '3vo, 834 pp., with 
thoroughly complete index, lis. 6d. P. 4c(. ; 

VkO ▲MOtistictft of Idasty^aiid it^s InAueno»ba'«IHe TniAiBlr^ 
tiieilfiAd. Hy»the Rev. Pr^fesAdr Jas. MgOosh, ItLJ), '^ pp., 

Who was> St. Titus P The Scriptuve notices on the subject com- 
pared with reoflhr«d opfalicna, ^b^ A. Kik^, ' A3.. Dettny 8t4' ^10 «^ 
»'- l8.6d. P. 4fd. 

fntramoajtaiLism ▼• OiVil ^id Eelxgiouf ta|>«rt7. By the 

celebrated f*ATHBB O'Eebfe. Demy $yd, ^70 pp.y.l84 . P. 5d. 
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Political Biffjkts of jbl)o 3r4IMbi 7««H- ^^'^'^'il^^ 

retailed, or for^ited ; with a sketoa olP sncn rights undfr ancient 
, , . . an 1 modern Ke^nibHcs, by J. A* C^ean. Cfown STct, 86B pp.* cloth 
gilt, 1^. 6d., or ip Jboftrds, la. P. 4 J . , , . 

^m Seeret H4«tK»*y of ^^'ThM IntwnMtional'' Working 

. Ken*s Assooiation. By Onslow Yokkie. (PtlbOshed At 28,) 

Crown 8vo, JL66 pp., limp olothj 6d,, ^^JP. ^. ',r ^ . . : > 'i 

koiiteilelrro : iti^ People akd their History. By W. Dshtok, 

' ' M:.A. VTith map; dolh gilt, crown 8vo, 2»5J pp., 1«. <)d. P- |d. 

'.'■■. . . ■ ■ . . 

Tbe Tear Book of^Paots in fioieiice md Aitt By James 
Masok. This very useful hqok «ontfua8 a 'Comfjlete'recoid «f the 

tpteroft in connexi<m 
vMiM fti ItJto, SMI 

^» «riii8h AsBo- 
ciation'.' |few, tk>tii gHI?, oroWn 8to, zlO pp., Is;, or !h' boards 7d. 

•VkecAofJr fbr the Peo)^. Bf £. sa PsmnstrT C^m.LT. Pub- 
lished by -61. J. H<4yoii&e*CloiaigiH,dd. P.Sd. * ' ' 

How did Sngland beo99ie'.aii; OU^aro^K Addressfd to 
Parliamentary Beformm, with a Short Treatise on the First 

']' * Principlee sf PoKIimI :Got<«hikBeat. By J. IhiiriflNrftld^^EAljb 
cloth, Sd. P. Idi ' . •' • • . . ^ 

mie lakerent 'Svils of all 8tdte tt^emtoents Stoion- 
" "' srtrated, b^ingf a repritit of* Mxttavtt Bmrn's rseieVrated essay 

entitled << A Vindication of Nsttfrsi Society," wHh notn ; Sbd an 
' eppendiiE btiefly ennn^Mifag thepniiei|4ev ttooil^ wWdi ^'Natural 

Society" majW gradually rea1iB«rl. -: 66 pp., 3d. ' Pj^ld..' Pub- 
_. lished at Is. » ' • ' 
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Bor^tio Prater's bottom on OhriitiMihjr a&d tkd WbMHi- , 

F^ttettl PMnt. By VicnoK Hcrso and <Umitei«ik/ Id. 
P. id. 

1^ HatiplMa'llllMttMM i tui>Bt^ni«lir« TtwtiM on Mi« LmI 
' Qnealioa. By Javes Waikek. 16 pp., demy 8vo^ ■tft6lidd, Id. 
P. |d. 

H^oL 1 of ''HoiltlL** A Monthly MacMns .cdiM W <3(- X>l»WAl, 
lf.D. Oniainin^ «ho /^holo iames for 1876^ f nib of intorasting 
artioles on food, dressy diaeasesy sanitary mattera, ifro,, fto. (Pnb* 

liahad at 2a.) Olotii, new, 6d. P. 4d. 

. . . • 

▲a Inquirx iato the ISMMries 4>f Hietory, with q>6eialfefer-- 

ence to the principles of the Poaitive Philosophy. By W. Ahaic 
Dealing with the philoa0p))y of Oomte with great care and crltiea) 
' ability. Tttl^'wtyrB: waa farofably noticect by J. S. Mill. Demt 
^to, 441 pp., da. P.7d. . 

I^Olitioal Viikni^KMe W WibttiM Mi]&cl~^t)ee]ine i^d l^all ii 
the English system of Finance;** <<Pttblic Good;** <<^etters to 
the C^aens of America ; ^ ** Agrarian Justice* opposed to Agmian 
Law and Agrarian. Monopoly, "with a plan for creating a National 
ftwtfi ^ <*|Ma4«ftaiiieea ^fi thf^jFfa-st PHiMiple0<^i>f OovanamfivC 
Tha Ata ^ f or 6dL 

Pemplilete by &. 1>. 'Owen — ^ A Leotnfe on Gonsistenoy ; ** 

<^Darby and Snsan: a Tale of Old -Ei^Uuid ; " <*Wealtii and 
Misery;** '*Nearology: an Aeconnt of some Experiments in 
' Oer#brarP^siel(%y|*' 'fHktkian os AiMi^EBqniiry>'^%to. It. taeL 
T.'Id. Or «he whole fk^ for 6d. 

tBte Xiewe and Aeleaoe of the i7iinHuiAioa eaA J>eirelop- 
4nent «f tengui^ge* By.Opmn urn Gwidbs LijavQopvr and 

Yereonel Narrative of TraTele hi Eastern Landa^ prindp^. 
jTuriiidb^ial8a8,m«Seiiaadf Lattearf^ff jlialLi By Aro^peteViflr. 
Nbwicax. The >itte<aaLr»lidl<lanQat latwuaiiag eiattareaneeryi- 
ing Eastern Social and. Political Life. Grown 8to» paper ooveny 
' ;!»p«gw ofcldse priat',^* * IJd. • ^ .J •< '^ -.*i 

|i<ia«^>^ Wefde.«T-<2*ndi0lad:by Chaum HiouMa. BMongly 
bound. Each rolume^ 2s. ; publidied at 5s. 6d. 

: ytU9:fmMmv*iymyrh^h»m the (l«afa.9tfTaiiiflOMOid:GMM, 
hf a* A. fiALA,'UBdai» the thle <^A BorbigMBngUihitoas/* written 
. (attharieaaiefthafliiBMla'Wari' . / . • 

. ' Vol. 14 oontaioa th^ptovyiof vVhfr Wneh of tbif Ooldsn Mary,** 
' 4a]ao tba famoua papers by G.iA.;f8AbA^ ^AJeuniey due North,** 
. and ^* A Journey to Kuraia.' 
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ini# IHf» a»d WMtiiif* df t6*^k l^ri^Mley^ Bi^AnkN^M, 
. InluLdtiui4»r the Xiand Xat^ wltfi m ^fPP^^^^fkL]^flf^sfiM• 

under tha Act, giring the eyideiice in fnll, |tt9iciKt afeU, Vrt-^V^ 

M4oCk>LL, M^ 8to, pj^ 802. Ckih (^nblkM at Ss.), price 
1b. 6d. p. M. 

' 0ause» of tbe AtjihM> lITiary befpg a soleoticm of A* p^P«n UTd 
before Parliament, with a connecting narratiYe and coniment. 
I ,^8ffe«(#th»,8f^jH>.<9^Wirtif4#4<X.ja^a:^t^0«.. ISIA, , 




88. 6d.), price It., pott free. 



lumcJL Wilh ^tee^riikiiiir aatogvaphs of dlMfaif«S^hed ■ aiithoi^, 
artists, utateemen, jounialiste, etc, etc, Ototh, Sto^ 1^ pp. 
(published at 4b 6d.), price Is. P. 8Jd. 



•ICttMviM ' of •fliy biios Jk^oettplMB BUUtfi aiitbaOrigiar of the 
Italian War of 1859. BfUmBEofMm,m^ppLM9k 2s. 6d. 
. P.9d, ^, 

„ (pubHshed at fisOb ia. W. ft-4d. ... ^T 

Tho Hiotorjr 6t a Koimtaiii— By Eusbb Rbci^. * Titmslated 
from the French by Bebtoa Mpss and Jobm ^illib. Illu|t^tad. 
lUixitmmAy bdtt&d"lu dbth gilt, pp. 1l^i\MiifiaiaittvT»:M), 

•;; ^.M. Km . •. • / • •; ;";; 

Tlno Aaoiogr olr BoUpiopii JTaftura} ^ RereaMt. Iq 4i)u) Ckm. 
ititotMi BoiUe^rfa tittM^xe^ To lAM an adUM Twq Brief 
DiBeartatiena: i. (H Bwwoml Idmfeltf. IL 01 tba Ifatore of 
y irt«ar--Bgr JoBBTB BmEMn, liLJi^* wifth IndaiE mi4 ^Mstions 
for. BicamiiiatioQ, by thp JloiPh Q. B^ ^musuR, AiM^ Ololh, gflt, 
. pp. 8(50, :}# . 6d. p,4d- ..... 

Ijoltttir^ofei Itntttna Mhfift.'-^By^ g» BinD;|te#8«^ K.H. 

• with ' 'lottwlticfhjfi^ OhaplMii 
and additi^ijir PhMtoMieat' 



iirith"liitir«wi0«of;t OhaptMM dfl^thiD 
and additi^ar PhMtoMieat' (tf^ K«^ 
J. A. Srtiilh: Cloth gilit h^.^ 04^ ' (ptfblwhef at 4r. **), Is. 



i dfl thftBriligattdfagi iM l ^ oif Man, 
t' «*f Nirtttral Marfe: IllttsMted by 
^.0% (Irtblwhef at 4r. *i), Is. 6d. 



^^i^mflJa Mid tboir iCagtero.— By the Author of « Friends in 
(fTonnoU." 0]othgatkl^^H^(p«1Miah#4oM8iMJb'^«UBi4A. 

terfiaboUt <loOitio&. Thoughts on Pkpar Otureucy iuid Lending 
' otE Interest as affecting the Frosperity of liabor.Oommeree, and 
Mintt{afirtures,->By WjaLfAX B|U>wir. Oloth gflt, pp. d^ ?pQb- 
lished at 2s. Bd.V^. P. ^d. y-c, , , . vr 
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from 1479 to 1761.— By E. Lynji Lwtoic. Pp. 820. 2i. P. 4d 

y*mi^6ta 1>^ 0. 1. Hdl7oak6|.^'*.Tho SoofflQ ^aans of Pro- 
moting Temperanee,** with remarks oo errors in its advocacy; 

. the9attgiiMm* ^he lot, {>ost free, ^. 

Modem Vrotestaatiun : a few word^ on Essays and Reviews. By 

' arLAtJilif. (PttWiiEbd at ed.) 9oktfe^^^£^ ' ' • ' ^ 

OredibiUttr of tlM 0<mpA VamttiiTis of the Birtlif and 
Znfincy of Gnlf^[^ with ^ .Introdp^tlpii on,^ AjaU.^^^ 
«\.poBtlea. 'A critical analysis ol tEe contradictions ox tWChospel 
Writers. 91 pp. (PaUished at Is. 6d. by Thomas ScotU .6d. 
P. Id. 

lt»6C Of Jom WiUMirv^iiiAIWUliiNfrteiniM, irilh 
steel engn^YiBgt. .By th« Bev. X & WATMrn, HA. (S^oed index, 
.. 410 pp^r 28* 6d. P. 6d. 

Xho Btomal Gospel ; or, the Idea of Christian Perfectibility. By 
N. W.' MAOlfiAT, M.Ak (PiililiBheA atr tm^ .%y elO^oiiias Sotti^^ Kn 
tw» Barts^ aOO pi>. in all^ 6d. . P« f d. : 

]^t^ on the XCdre BvideAt .OhanMe^tlM^^i^pdy tJiider* 
gfoety und the Management of Healtn i»mi infftocy to Adiflt 
Age.— By 0. Bx.ack, M.D. dlo^ pp. 138 (published at Ss. 6d«}, 

, 6d. t P«^< . • ' • • ' ti.» it* I. :• :• /. ■ 1 <. ' r 

* * * 

India, ^aet and Preaeixi— ^y Shoihvs Ghundbr Butt. Con- 

laimng Essays on the Origin and DevelQpm|Mt.9f the Brahman 
RaM. Vedism : Its different Phases. . Buddhism :'01d and I^ter. 
P^iNirAnimit Orth^To^iQla'r fteWkiiw V^aittiMi^ feUe^lt4l|lbn 

' of th^ Ort^ode^ Philoftopkers^-^BMmlts of lh» IMIJB;loil»'Sthiggles 
:iMdtbflf4hAlige*the^ialrediioed. Caste: fts Nsitar^ andO&in 

' -SihAf OOTsmment— !^he Oini^aest of Isdiir by the 'Maho- 

iMdiins aad ih« HMbry <sf thcdr Rule ov«r thd OonntrjM-Prin- 

oipal Featnrei ol the Makomedan Riild and Its ResultB. Caste: 

; Hi* Wf¥ *t ?:rM«*, aiMl itn EffMiaN*.!^ P^WPti PfeWiO' 

. , Rsiugloii— The Popnlar Saperstitioito of the Hi^da*— ^he rarseea, 

^onng Bengal, and thaBiahma«ft Hiada Women. i their Condition 

.aad(/naract^-->BiBdu F^oial^. Edi^oation-^Home Ufe in Bengal 

—Taxation in India— British Opinm Policy and its Results, etc., 

etc. ^ Cloth gilt, pp. 468 (published at 16s.), 4s. P. lOd. 



r ' . %l . 



MraaeotOgieal tfMdS on tha Hebrew Text of thb Book of Genesis. 
By Tbbqdqbb Psbston, M.A. Illustcatiu^, tbe resNirUble 
peculiarities and anomalies of mutter, stTle, acid phryisamthe 

" Book of penesis, with references to Eaahi, Aben i)zra, (Jfsenins, 
etc., eta. Crown 8vo, pp. 290, 2s. !P. 4 J4. 
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The Vattiral {^istoary of Baw Xaterial^ of Ooinm«roe« 

Physical Geography of the Home Oonntry. The Adjaoent Com- 
iment. Our Oolonial D^Mndeneies and Foreign Trade Coimexioiia. 
The Vegetable Kingdom. Food Plants. Indnstrial and Hedieinal 
Plants. The Animal Kingdom. The Mineral Kingdom. Metals 
and Minerals proper, -with Map, Polyglot Vocabulary, and Glos- 
sary, etc. A Manual of Recent and Existing Commerce from tiie 
year 1789 to 1872. Showing the Development of Industry at 
Home and Abroad during tlie Continental /System, the Protec- 
tionist Policy, and the era of Free Trade, ^e Technical History 
of Oommeroe. Pre-historic and Ancient Industrial Art, M^sdtu 
Art, and Modem Industrial Art In six yoIs. (published at 188.), 
,. 48. «d. 

THB OOIiBBN TiTKRAHY SEBXSa— -Bayard Taylor's Diyer- 
sions'of the Echo Club — The Book of Clerical Anecdotes — ^Byron's 
Don Juan — ^Emerson's Letters and Social Aims — Goodwin's (WUliam) 
LiTCs of the Necromancers — ^Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast 
Table — Hood's Whims and Oddities, complete, with all the original 
illustrations — ^Inring's (Washington) Tales of a Traydler— Irttog^ 
(Washington) Tales of the Alhambra — Jesse's (Edward) Scenes 
and Occupations of Country Life — ^Leigh Hunt's Essays, with 

e»rtrait and introdu(^ion by Edmund Oilier— Mallory's, Sir Thos. 
orte d'Arthur, the Stories of King Arthur and of the EJiights of 
the Round Table ; edited by R Montgomery Ranking — ^Pascal's 
^Provincial Letters ; a new translation, with historical .introduction 
and. notes by T. M'Crie, DJD., LL.D. — ^Pope's Complete Poetical 
Works — Rochefoucald's Maxims and Moral Reflections^ with notes 
and introductory essay by Sainte.>Beuye— ^St. Pierre's Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cottage; edited, with Life, by the Rev. 
E. Clarke ; both series complete in one T<^ume. , Reduced to Is. 
each, by post 8d. extra. 

Shelley's Worlu. Reprinted from the original MSS. The Poet 
of Atheism and Democracy. In three Volumes, each comfplete in 
itself. VoL 1, ;Barly Poems. Vol. 2, Later Poems. VoL 8, 
Posthumous Poems. 2s. each. 

Matter and Motion. By N. A. Niobolsoh, M.A., Trinity College,. 
Oxford. 48 pp., demy 8vo, 8d. P. Id. 

An Essay on Classification. By Loms Aoassiz. 8yo. Pp. yii. 
and 381. Cloth. (Published at 12s.) Reduced to 8s. P.6d. 

Ifight, and its Influenoe on I«ife and Health* By Dr. 
FosBSS WiNSLOw. 301 pp. Is, p. 4d. 

The Findinff of the Book. An essay on the origin of the Dogma 
of Infallibilitjr. By Jomr RoBKBTSOir. This is the important 
work which provoked the famous heresy prosecution. Pc2[)]ished 
M 2s. Post free Is. 

Ohristianilnr in the Nineteenth Gentory. A Religious and 
Philosophical Surrey of the Immediate Past. By ErnBinfa 
Chaitbi., Proi^sor of Ecclesiastical History at the Uniyersity of 
Qeneya. Translated by J. Bxabd* Cloth, crown 8yo, 236 pp., 
Is. P.8Jd. ^ 
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BAtaa;. ,S(v fi«ijrt«B06 iUMroT#d» and ihe iu>ti^8 «i£ Baltlai ^ 
SDaayen, and of FaU«a .JngelB ahown to havo oiigmated in Astro- 
.noQucalFh^anomaoa. Id. P* ^ 

Interrentioii and Kon-ItLtervention on the Foreign Policy 
of Qmat Britain, from 1790 to 1866. By A. G. Stapubtok. 
Deoty 8vo, 300 pp. 28. P. fid. 

The Anti-Papal Libraxy. — "How did we come by the Keforma^ 
tion?" by I&. J. Jl. Beard ; ** The Dragonnades of Xiouis XIV., 6r 
the barbarous atrocitil»8 o| Romanism nnder Pope Innocent XL,** 
by %, A. Baazi(Taa; '^Mary Alacoque and the Worship of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, presented in their real character,*' by Louis 
Asseline ; << Coalition of the Thermal and Mineral Waters of France 
against the Sacred Waters of Lourdes and La Salette." These 
pbmf^ett, mritten by ezmnent^dvanoed writers and translated by 
• the cdebrated Unitarian, Dr. X R. Beard, are full of informatiott 
concerning the hrauds and impostpres of the Romish Ohnrch. 
Published at 4d. and ^ each« The four post free fbr 4d. Also 
in l^e same series-*'' Oonfession in the Church of Rome: what 
it is and what it does." By the noted writer, M. Morin ; trans- 
lated by J. R. Beard. (Published at Is.) 80 pp. 8d. P. Id. 

. CaiU4ren'8 4ilment4t: how to distinguish and how to treat 
them. Manual of nursery medicine, addressed to mothers and 
nurses and to all who are interested in caring for the little oi^s. 
By WnxiAM Booth, L.R.O.P. Ed., etc. This extremely useful 
little work gives the symptoms and modes of treatment of nearly 
100 ailments, instructions for the generaT management of voung 
children, and 47 prescriptions with a table of doses for au dis- 
eases. (Published at 2s.) 3d. P. Id. ' > 

She Story of the Aehantee Oampaign. By Winwood ^xadb^ 

the Times'^ Correspondent (author of the << Outcast **). With, 
colored map, cloth, crown 8yo, gilt, 440 pp., 2s. 6d. P. h^. 

JiudwifiT 3ome. Recollections of a Revolutionist, by Hbikbioh 
Hbine ; Abridged and Translated by T. S. Eq^ajbt. 2s. P. 3^ 

yingliali Fragments, from the German of Hbinbich Hbikb. Trans- 
lated by 6. Noskis. pioth,ls. 6d. P.2id. • V 

Our Hereditary Iiegiellitore. — Six Letters on the House of 
Lords, by '^Veraz,*'^ reprinted £roin the ** Manchester Weeicly 
Times.** 32 pp. Post free, l|d. 

Xhe Xrieh X«and Act : wiU Bngland demand itP— lUusjfrated 
by Tales of My Tenivnts. By an Anglo-Irish Tenant Fanner. 
176 pp. 6d. P.3^ 

!|?he Bighta and Dutiae of Property. With a plan for paying 
off the National Debt, dealing with the Science of Political 
Economy, the Land Question, etc., etc. Cloth, 260 pp. 6d. P« Sd. 

She Soriptoral BiBli^rions, Eiatories and Prophecies ana* 
lyeed and ezanuned. Are incredible narratives of Jews to be 
treated with more respeot than incredible narratives of other 
authors ? If so, why ? By J. W. Wiu.oock,.Q.C. lat toI. com- 
plete in itself . Cloth, pp. 506. 2s. 6d. P.9d. 



I 

diplomatic Bif/biciheB^^Ur, Gli^HtOoa and #e aroek QaM^n; 
BlatoTiokl Be^oepeQt ; The War ol Independence ;> Establiqbinent 
of t^ Einf dcqn ol Greece ; ^ib) lon^ Isli^nds, English States- 
men on Greece ; Twenty-flye Years of Soropean Policy ; Attitude 
of the Great 'Pow^s, eto., etq. Published a^ IQs. 6d. in 1879. 
Pemy 8vo, 28. P. 6d. 

'0alileo Galilei* — By KutL y6a: Qmbesol Translated by Mrs. 
Srmcos. This is a narration o^ the historical eyeats in the lif^ of 
th^ gf(^i Xtalian philosopheri ^ontawig' (5>) his correspond- 
ence and the correspondence, relating to him; (6) the. reports 
of li^fioplini, the Tiucan ambassador at Rome, to his QoYemment 
atHorence, dnnng and after. Ga^leo*s trial; (a) the acts of the 
trial from the original MSS. in the Yati^anf ajid the ayents snbse* 
qnen^ thereto ; and an inde3(. of references to oyer aizly works 
qiiol^ Demy Syo, 360 pp. ; puUished by JBlegan PahI, in 1879, 
at 16s,. ; now offered at 4s. P. 8d, 

ServetuB.and OalTiiL«*-By B. Wnxu, HJ).. This work is a study 
of an important epoch la the ecoly h^ftory of. th^ Eeformation ; 
giying an account of the youth, life, works, anrest and trial at 
Tienna, and the sujbsequent escape of Seryetus; his arrest at 
^ Geneya at the instance ol Oalyin ; the political state of Geneya at 
the date of his arrest; his arraignment by Oalyin on the capital 
charger; his sentenice aod execution. Beautifully printed on 
toned paper, and enriched with two splendidly executed pcgrtraits 
of Seryetus and Oalyin; demy 8yo, 542 pp.; published at 16a. 
now offered at 4s. P. 8d. 

XtOapLgteXLow^u .Poema. Veiy handsome edition, illustrated. Half 
calf gilt. €rown 8yo. Toned paper, marbled edges. 3b. 

Uniform with aboye. 
Poetic Treaatireii: or Jfeamt^gek from the Poets. Ohrono- 
Ic^cally arranged from John Sarl&our and Geoffrey Chaucer in the^. 
early pai^t of the 14th century to Algernon Swinbucoe. 644 pp. 
88. 6d. 

CUPllfTBWCPQ&ARY BBVIRW.--Volumes (published at 154.. 
daoh)) 1874w complete in 2 yolcu 5s. ; containing articles by W. S. 
Gladstone, T* Brassey, &ir W. ^^erschell, Profesisor Olifford, Dean 
Stanley, Earl, Bluid, and many other f amicus writers. 

Jp^e to Noyeml^er, 1876.~Thc QoTurses of Beligious Thought, by 
^e Bight Hon. T^. £. GMstone, M.P. ; Christian Eyidences : 
Popular and Critical^ by Richard Holt Button ; Supernatural 
BeHgioit, by Professor Lightfoot; and many other articles by. 
G. J. Hol^o^CL ThonuuB Brassey, MJP., Professor Lewis Campbell 
Bobert Lowe^ ilP., Hallam, Tennyson, Matthew Anudd, Cardinal 
ICannmg, etc. 28 6d. 

December, 1877, te March, 1878. — ^Oontaining articles on Bussii^ 
Aggressipn, by H. Spencer and G> EL Iiewes. ; Disestablishm^t, by 
the Du]^e ol Argyll ; Origin of Beaspn, by Ptoiiessor Maa^> MtiUer ; 
France before tM Beyolutk>n, by H. Taine; Forest and'Fieldr 
Jftvth^, by, W. R, S. Babton ; Star Mist, by B. A. Ptoctor ; with 
s^y other articles by yaj^us.Brofwsors. 28,.6dr. 
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April to August) 1979. — OsrniTorous Plants, by SaUn Ho^ins ; Bad 
Trade and its Causes, The Social Philosophy and Religion of 
Comte, and many otiier a^tieles-^by R. Stewart Pode^ Prdessors 
Oheetham, Bonny, Gardiner, St George liivart, Bonamy Priec^' 
Palmer, Edward Oaird, R, A. Pvoctor» Karl Blind, Professor New- 

' man, Ernest Renan, Sir Benjamin Pine, late laentenant-Goyemer 
of Natal (on the Boers and Znlos), etc^ etc. 2s. 6d. 

The following different nnmbers ean be supplied at (jd. each, or 18 
for 58. : — ^1872 : January, March; May, September, October, No- 
▼ember.^^1878 : January, February, April, June, August, October, 
November.— 1^74 : oomplete, excepting December. — 1875: com* 
plete, excepting October.-^1876 : complete, excepting January. — 
1877 : complete. — 1878 : January, February, March, June^ Ji^J* 
August, September, October, Noyember. 1879, complete, except- 
ing December. — 1880: complete. Contributed to by the best' 
writers ot the day on every phase of literature, science, art, and 
politics. This magazine is an excellent library in itself. 

WE8THIN8TEB BEYIEW.-^Beligfotis, Political, and Social QaestioBS, Scienes, 
Art, and lAteratora, dealt with Iky the ablest writers of the times. The f oUowiiig 
numbers oan be obtidned, 6d. each, which besides the articles mentioiied below, 
contain reviews of the contemporary literature. It will be better to bny several 
numbers, as they go very cheaply by Sutton or rail, and by post eaon 4d. ^fxtra. 
•—1865. July oontMns artioMs on the Later Speculations of Auguste Qomte; Antl- 
Slivery Bevolution in America; Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles of Kology; 
Political Economy; Imperial History; American Novelists; Principles of our 

Indian Policy. 6a. ^1866. A^ril contains articles on Bailway Beform; Boyal 

Hospital of Bethlehem; Austria; French OpinloBs of the Bnl^lish; United Bfitm 
.Constitution and the Secesslonisttf; P&ul Louis Courier; Comn^ons around. 

London; Taine on Art and Italy. 6d. ^1867. April contains articles on Italy 

and the War of 1866 ; Papal Drama; Thomas Hobbes; Oontemporiiry Ifusic and 
Musical Literature; New America; Mr. Swinburne's Poetry; Hopes and Fears 

of Beformers. 6d. 1870. July contains artfoles on the Unpublished 

Letters of S. T. Coleridge, written in 1815-1816; Indian Taxation; Nationali^ 
Question in Austria; Future of the British Bmpire; Shelley; Colonial 
and American Pauperism; Boman CathoUdsm: Present and Future. 6d. 
October contains articles on the Land Question in England; American Litera- 
ture; Local Taxation; John^ Wesley's Cosmogony;' Ancient Japanese Poetry: 

Scottish Poor Law; Laws of War; Gunpowder; The Ballot. 6d. ^1871. January 

contains articles on tiie Literature of Diabolism and Witsheraft; Professor 
arote and the Utilitarian Philosophy; Poetieal Works of Mr. Dante Oabrid 
Bossetti; Social Condition of England under Henry VIII.; BulWer*s I^e 
of Lord Palmerston; Future of the BaOways in^ the United States; Franoe 
and Qermany. April contains ariioles on Aristophanes; The Americui B^ublie 
—Its Strength and Weakness; Thomas Hood; Battles Jn the Church; Public 
School Teaching; France, .the Jesuits and the Tientsin Massacre; Ste. Beuve; 
Army Organisation. July' contains articles on Beligious Life a^ Tendencies 
in Scotland; Poetry of Demoeracy; Walt Whitman; Oenesls of the<Free-WfIl 
Doctrine; Abelard; BepnblicanB of the Commonwealth; Army Organisation; 
Early English Literature; Function of Physical Pain: Annsthetics; Method of 
Politic^ Economy. October contains articles on the Pilgrim Fathers; dreek 
Draiocraoy;^ Faraday; Geoffrey Chaucer; Bearings of Modem Science on Art; 
Authorship of Jiknins; The Baptists; Gtotthold JSphralm Lessbtg. ' These four 
the year complete for 8s. — rl874. April contains arti<fles on the Bible as Inter- 
preted by Mr. Arnold; Out-door Parish Belief; Pangenesis; Song of ^diqiB; 
Our Ooean Steamers; Development of Psyohcdogy ^ Greatest of the Mumesing^s ; 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge; Medical Chari^. 6d. July contains articles 
on Butler's Analogy; Emigratton ; Gk>ethe and Mill— a Contrast; Admiralty and 
Navy; Mr. Lewes and Metaph3rsics; Emancipation of 'W'omen; Lamarck; Na- 
tionalisation of the Establisned Church. Sd. October contains articles on the 
Bevolt of the Besiduum; Character of Achilles; Oatrnss' Political Economy; 
•Origin of Language ; Chatles and Mary Lamb ; Indian Pnldic Works ; AmericaB 
Women, their Health and Education; The Best Food for Man. 6d.— >- 
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1875. Japuary odntftins articles on John Stuart MUl^s Three Essays on BeliKion ; 
Bailway regulation and Bailway Purchase ; The Bible and Strong Drink;, Socks 
Ahead: or. The Warnings of Gasaaodra; Aristotle: Charity: Panperism, and 
Self>help; The First Ketallnrglsts; Home Life; English' Dwellings. April oon- , 
tains artioleB on The African Slave Trade; Pliny's Letters; Natural Philosophy 
of History: Our Position in India; Becent Political Memoirs; Savage Life: the 
'Western Tribes of North America; Mereliant Shiintog Legislation. July con- 
tains articles on Sunday and Lent; Macready*s Bemlnisoences; AUotropic 
Ohxistianity; Pacific Islander^* Protection Bill^£dvcatt6n in Prussia and Eng- 
land; The 0uiowar. of Baroda; House Ventilation and Warming; Evidences^f 
Deaign in Nature. October contains articles on the Marriage of Near Ein; 
Quakerism; Lord Shelbume, the Minister; BeligionaEdiication of Children; l%e 
Baroda Blunder; Montaigne; Physics and Physiology of Harmony: Theism. These, 
for the year complete, 8s.— ^1876. April contains articles on Our Colonial Empire ; 
Legal Position of Womem Scottish Universities; Ouida's Novels; Bousselet's 
Travels in India; "Fiee-WiU* and OhHstiMolty; The Civil Service, Od. July 
contains articles on Lord'Macaulay ; Sunday in ihigland; J^rly Phases of Civili- 
sation; Bishop 0ray;. Benan's Philosophical Dialogues; Compulsory Medication 
of Profftitntes in England; Municipal London. <td. October contains articles on 
Indian Affairs: WiUiam Qodwin; Political Economy as a Safeguard of Demo- 
cracy; Lord Althorp : his Life and his Part in the First Beform Act ; Shak8pere*s 

Toung Men; Political Development and Party Government. 6d. ^1877. April 

contains inrticles on Popular Falhudes concerning the Functions of Qovernment ; 
Coustship and Marriage in France; Charl^ Eingsley; Slavery in Africa; Lord 
Macaulay as an Historian ; Factory and Workshop Acts; Bussia. 6d. July con- 
tains articles on the Chartered Guilds of London; Illioit CommissioifB ; Harriet 
Martineau; Present Education of Solicitors; Our Qaelic Cnltnte; Successful 

Lawyers; Cradle of the Blue Nile; iBastern Question. 6d. 1878. January 

contains articles on Democracy in Europe; Charlotte BrontS; Education of 
GUrls^ Lessing; The Indian Faminer.howdealtwithin Western India; Charles 
Sumner; The Telephone. 6d. April contains articles on the Literature of the 
Servians and Croats; Popular Buddhism, according to the Chinese Canon; An 
lQdi*n l^triot: its People and Administration; Peasant Life in France and 
Bussia;. Our Present Convict System; Life of the Prince Consort; Bn^sian 
Aggression and the Duty of Europe. 6d. October contains articles on Australian 
Colonies; Later Novels otBertholdAuerbaoh; Bulgarian Literature; The Trotr- 
badours; Lord Melbourne; Situation in the East and the Future of Bussia. 6d. 

^1879. January contaios articles on Dr. Johnson; The Papacy: its early 

relations with Boman Catholic States; Bussians in Turkey; Cairoli Family; 
Afghanistan; Niccolb MachiavelU and his Times. ApiU contains airtioles On the 
Federation of the English Empire; Belations of the S^es ; SteiA, the Beorganiner 
of Modem Germany; Polish Literature; Our South- Airioan Colonies; Imperial' 
policy of Great Britain; Early Evangelical Leaders; Illusion aind Delusion: The 
Writings of Charles Bray. July contains articles on Free Trade ; Beciprocity and 
Foreign Competition; Federation of the English Empire; Aryan Society; l^tate 
Papers: Charles I.; Prince Consort; Theophrastus Such; An Unrecognised 
Element in our Ediieational System. October contains articles on the Federation 
of the English Ea^)ire; Law of Beal Property; Indian Mutiny; Cavour and 
Lamarmora; JBbhemians and Slovaks; Brince Bismarck; Lord Brougham. 

^iSiese, for the year complete; 3s. ^1880. January contains articles on CoJonial 

Aid in War Time ; Early Greek Thoughts; Grand Dukes of Tuscany; Organisa- - 
tlon and Begistration of Teachers ; Imperium et Libertas; Belation of Silver to 
Gold as Coin; Sodal Philosophy; Buiasia and Bussian Beformers ; In^iia and our 
Colonial Empire. 6d. April contains articles on the MarqtdsWellesley; Artistic 
Copyright; Masson's Life of Milton; The Greek Humanists: Nature and 
Xaw^ Charles Dickens; Animal Intelligence. 6d. July contains articles on the 
Scotch Peerage ; Socrates and Greek Philosophy; Peasant Poets of Bussia; Mar* 
riage with a Deceased Wife's Sister; The Prince Consort; Game Laws and f[}ame 
Preserving; State Papers; Indian Exchange Difficulty. 6d. 

Twelve Lectures on "Food, Diseases, Sanitation, Be- 
creation, and other important matters of domestic economy^ 
^ By eminent authorities, ^ost free, Is. 

Twelve Lectures on all the Current and Popular j^gien- 
tifiic Subjects of the Bay. By the foremost Scientists of the 
day. . Post free, Is. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 



HALi» OF Bcmrcx ttAHrtrALS. 

!•— liigUt, Heat, and Sound. By Ajtnib Bssakt. la tliree 
parts, 6d. each. Illustrated. Bound in limp olo^, Is. 6d.; 
cloth, 2& 

H.-'-G'eneral Biology. By Edward B. Avjosaa^ D.Sc. Oloth, 2b, 
Physiological Tables. By Dr. E. B. Atblino. 28. 
Botanical Tables, By Dr. B. B. ATE£tiro. Is. 



Fsott Li8T B. 



Elementary GOiemistry. By Rev. H. Mabttn Habt, B.A. Is. 

p.ajd. 

A Compendium of Tgnglish History. From ihe Earliest Times 
to A.D. 1872. ' With copious quotations on leading events and Con- 
stitutional History, with Appendices. By Hbbbebt R; Gldtton. 
358 pp. Published at 7s, 6d. 2s. 6d. P. 5d. 

rirst Book of Exiglisli Grammar* By Johk Htraa Hawlet. 
Third edition, Cloth, 3d. P. Id. 

Latin Grammar. By L. DntvT. Pp. 179. Nektly bound. (Pub- 
lishedatis.) 6d. P. 2d. . - 

'JBnglish Grammar. By L. Dirbt and A. Foooo. Pp. 136. 
^TibiliBhed at 8s.) 6d. P. 2Jd. 

Facts and. Figures^ Important Events in History, Geography, 
I^iteratuire, Biography, Ecclesiastical History, etc., etc. Arranged 
in classified chronological order. Post free, 6d. 

Bale's Anatomy and Physiology of Man. Students' edition. 
Profusely illustrated (published at lOs. 6d.), 3s. 6d. P. 6d. School 
edition (pubHshed at 78. 6d), 28. 6d. P. 4|d. 

First Lessons in GeolOgy. With a special article on the Toad- 

^ stones of Derbyshire, and a Glossary explanatory of G^eological 

Terms and their derivations, with sections, and a general diagram 

of the strata. By W. Adam. 173 pp., paper covers (published at 
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Parker's Ck>mpendiam of Natural and XbEperixxtental 
PMlbsophy, MeclianicB, Hydrostatio8» Acoustics, As- 

^ tronomvy etc., stc. Post Syo, prof uselyvillastrated, 400 pp. 
l8.6d. P.3|d. 

Blements of Chexnistryy Theoretical and Practical, including the 
most recent discoveries and applications of the science to medicine 
and pharmacy, to agriculture, and to manufaotuxe. Qlnst^ted 
by 280 woodcuts, with copious index. Second edition. By Sot 
Robert Kans, M.D^ M.iLI.A., Presidmit oi Q«ee»'s*4Mle9e>^of4ir 
Oloth, royal 8vo, 1069 pp. Price, Ss. 6d. 

The Students' Chemistry. Being the Serenth Edition of House- 
hold Chemistry, or the Science of Home Life. By Albbbt J. 
, Bbbnatb, Ph.D., F.O.S. 847 pp., well illustrated, Is. 6d. P. 4|d. 
This, book is one of the best ffbtfidard atithorities. 

Brief Notes on Chemistry ; with Tables on the Metallio aad 
Non-Metallic Elements^ and Cbnoise Ti^blcte for Chemiolkl 
Analysis. By W. Gbooiqq; M.A., etc.. Head Master of the Beds. 
Middle Glass SchOoL Both thew works, extremely useful to 
student^ are bound in limp cloth, demy 8vo. The two 6d. 
' P. IJd. 

* Introduction to Zoology, for the use of Schools.— By Robbbt 
Pattbbson, F.R.S. With upwards of 850 illustrations, and a 
Glossary of Scientific Terms. Oloth, pp. 488 (published at 4s. 6d.), 
2s. P. 4d. . 

Hallam?s Constitutional History of Engl&nd. Pp. 970L 

3s. 9d. P.Sd. ' * • 

HaUam's Europe during the Itiddle Ages. 720 pp. 28. 8d. 
P.6d. 

Volney s Lectures on History. Post-free) 6d. 

The Philosophy and History of Civilisation. ByALEXANDss 
AusoN. Cloth, Royal dvo, 476 pp., 28. P. 7d. 

Hie Child's Beading Book. By G. J. Holtoaejl Illustrated, Id. 

History of Civilisation in the Fifth Century. Translated 
from the French of A. Fr^d^ric Ozanam by Ashlby G. Gltnk. 
B.A. 2 vols, in one, ^70 pp.', an excellent wo^k, 28. 6d. P. 6^d. 
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